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EDITOR'S  POSTSCRIPT  TO  HIS  PREFACE. 


In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  some  detailed 
reference  to  the  strictly  new  information  contributed  to  it,  and 
first  made  public  by  its  Editor,  would  be  prefixed  to  the  third 
and  last  volume.  The  following  sentences,  therefore,  are  now 
subjoined. 

The  discovery  of  Cowley's  parentage,  and  a  correction  of 
all  the  received  accounts  of  his  birth,  are  here  made ;  and  his  Will 
— hardly  less  beautiful  or  characteristic  than  one  of  his  Essays 
— is  printed  for  the  first  time.  Concerning  Milton  ( — ^it  is  dif- 
ficult to  glean  over  a  field  so  well  eared  by  earlier  gleaners), 
the  slight  but  not  uninteresting  fact  that  Marvell  intended 
to  have  written  his  Life,  is  communicated  here  ;  and  the  dates 
of  Sir  John  Denham*s  marriages  have  at  length  been  made 
known.  Here  also  the  earliest  public  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  will  of  Denham's  father,  and  to  the  will  of  Waller's 
father,  from  both  of  which  minutiae  of  importance  have  been 
drawn  for  the  illustration  of  their  lives.  The  date  of  Waller's 
marriage,  and  the  period  when  Butler  ceased  to  be  steward 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  were  first  set  forth  by  me;  and  whoever 
will  look  into  the  Lives  of  Roscommon  and  Dryden  will  find 
much  that  is  new.  I  have  been  careful  in  all  cases  to  examine 
the  wills,  where  such  interesting  documents  exist,  of  the  poets 
whose  Lives  have  been  written  by  Johnson ;  and  the  result  of 
this  examination,  besides  the  discovery  of  Cowley's,  is  shown 
in  some  important  references,  not  before  made,  to  the 
wills  of  eight  of  Johnson's  heroes,  viz.  Waller,  Roscommon, 
Garth,  Blackmore,  Somervile,  West,  Hammond,  and  Akenside. 
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•  "M.  -•   ructaore  of  his  moDey 
^  •  *    '      -w*  l:vnrv  history  ;  and  it 
-  •  •  -    •'■■ni.      r.-  ?*l1-t»?  received  from 
:■;•-      -  -4j-  .i:::c:o?C!ed  letters  from 
•••    "•  "  ■   -^   *vr    LfiT.  .c  Dbrset,  and 
-;  ^   >ur.  >*•  *  -     >^:--x:±a:t  are  to  be 
•t      f^    r.in     .;    r>  .*Lr:.*,ii  c-f  Johnson; 
"■  -^   i'^'"    :..rvr-:     ;-:::iL,'ilsred.  from  Sir 
*>-^.?.    •-<    ^Tki    a-'s.r-'xur  ><»ii   will  be 
■      '  •"?'^        ■**«*  "^    •.a       ,t   "lit;  frje^diT  iikinsr 
•     "*    '^     -.>.>v-.    ^',    :n    7  r-   \"":iirjncc  ec:ertained 
-  -»    -^  •■.'«    ^-•c--:    i    :xH    jiriL   ::xr?srlcj^  proof: 

X    .^    ..-V    ,i,t    •.»,-,>    i:->«iiriii.'r*a,x\L.  JLre  here  satiafihN 
V  •»    •  *^  s^     . 't  M  *S'\-rLsLl  h«i^e  been  enabled 

:*..^*^    .  .t!s.*.t:ua4u  >  v'lnizft?^    :sv;ixie  particulars  that 
*.  :  ,ti*>i    :h:  tiita^  Jiisiirer*  of  a   true  poet : 

\r        vw-  ^   ?n'i\ftj4».?r  Jjts  ec^iMevi  me  to   enrich,  with 
.V     .w     :\ii    iiijni ,V5fi>^i  vvrre<>x:de::ce,  the  Lives  of 
"»v*.   «  *..     x  M«     «a^>ia.i!>v  Vi'r.ro::  Aixi  Brvv^me.     The  letter 
.v.*    'liN.  V-  v.ii<i^ti   .V    :v;r>:rt  I  n*n*  ro  which  such  marked 
>,-  ..^.  ..    N   iKwiv    .1    r.v   1^*   juioiXed  by  Dr,  Johnson,  was 
^v     -'-v    •»' :.v>-.   ^**   t<c .   JL^£   :«rce   kx:*:  and  hitherto  un- 
^.,s'v\\.   *»  V'^  ^vw    Viv^-ssvie  ATS?  ::>v\uded  in  the  Appendix 
«    .\*.    -\\*  X  '    V       I^x-  V  :\v  c^  vt  a  dt.>!<v::da&t  has  added 
^ftM»x     v  •    V  •  VM  ^4.x   v  :\'  I  V  o;  I'Kcr.  and  my  researches 
k*»*     ♦***»:<■•     *      \*    :<^*fv  >4ttAV,  :;t..!:i:^  of  biv^rrtiphical  im- 

^^ vN      .     iv      V  xV  v^T^]^       l'^^  vi*^:*  of  S.^memle's  birth, 

»,,%.      v  xVv.     H    1  vi  \v\jt    y*/  Vx>fvt«^  rh:I:j^'s  birth,  are  first 

.s.«Nxx  \    v.,  vx'.      r\i     >  ,x::^^i  b»*\i  A  iv:^*«  from  the  (Yowii 

v>,.»N.    ft -v.s    ^      V  .t .  v.«-\  of  A  vXHijvec  i:t  Swifts  till  I  had 

.*K  oN>    v**^  -c  rV  >i.M.v*^v  viv  ♦*???««  bLuiut  the  pension,  the 
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editor's  postscript  to  his  preface.  vii 

period  when  it  was  given,  and  the  amount  To  the  enumeration 
of  Thomson's  works,  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Congreve,  not 
before  known,  is  here  added ;  and  for  the  first  time  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  printed  poem  by  Pamell,  which  Pope 
properly  suffered  to  expire,  but  which  no  biographer  will,  if  he 
does  his  duty,  omit  hereafter  to  mention.  With  no  desire  to 
make  any  parade  of  these  discoveries,  of  which  the  list  might 
be  yet  more  enlarged,  have  they  thus  been  referred  to,  but 
simply  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  merit  of 
careful  and  conscientious  diligence,  exercised  always,  I  am 
sure,  honestly  and  reverentially.  It  is  impossible  to  add  to  the 
popularity  of  Johnson's  great  work — but  one  may  add  to  its 
usefulness,  and  this  I  think  is  here  done. 

I  cannot,  however,  quit  a  labour  of  love  without  a  concluding 
paragraph.  Few  men  now  alive  are  so  competent  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  Johnson's  labours,  or  the  difficulties  any 
editor  of  his  best  work  must  seek  to  surmount,  as  the  author  of 
the  *  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  :'  to  him  therefore, 
having  brought  this  labour  of  love  to  an  end,  I  desire  to  dedi- 
cate it,  and  place  together,  in  remembrance  of  two  and  twenty 
years  of  uninterrupted  friendship  and  esteem,  the  names  of 
Mr.  John  Forster  and 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington,  November  29,  1854. 
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13om  in  London  —  Both  Parents  Roman  Catholics  —  Educated  by  Priests 
—  Early  distinguished  as  a  Poet  —  Lives  at  Binfield  in  Berkshire  — 
Sees  Dryden  —  Becomes  acquainted  with  Wycherley,  Walsh,  Sir  W. 
Trumbull,  &c.  —  Writes  his  *  Pastorals'  —  Publishes  his  *  Pastorals ' 
in  Tonson's  Miscellany  —  Publishes  *  An  Essay  on  Criticism  *  — 
Dennis  attacks  the  *  Essay '  —  Publishes  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock '  in 
lintot's  Miscellany  —  His  intimacy  with  Addison  —  Publishes  *  Windsor 
Forest '  —  Commences  a  Translation  of  the  *  Iliad  *  —  History  of  the 
Subscription  for  the  *  Hiad '  —  Lord  Halifax  and  Pope  —  Collects  his 
Poems  —  *  Eloisa  to  Abelard '  —  *  Verses  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady '  — 
Commences  a  Translation  of  the  *  Odyssey '  —  Fenton  and  Broome  — 
Publication  of  his  Letters  to  Cromwell  —  Curll  —  Edits  Shakespeare  — 
Theobald's  Attack  —  The  Bathos  —  History  of  *  llie  Dunciad'  — 
Writes  his  *  Moral  Epistles'  and  *  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot'  —  The 

•  Essay  on  Man '  —  Bolingbroke  and  Warburton  —  Quarrels  with  Lord 
Hervey  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu  —  His  Imitations  of  Horace  —  Col- 
lects a  Second  Volume  of  his  Poems  —  Publication  of  his  Letters  by 
Curll  —  Writes  his  two  Dialogues,  *  1738 '  —  Quarrels  with  Cibber  — 
Writes  a  Fourth  Book  of  *  The  Dunciad '  —  Theobald  dethroned  — 
Death  and  Burial  at  Twickenham  —  Personal  Character  —  Works  and 
Character  —  Dryden  and  Pope  comjmred  —  Criticism  on  his  Epitaphs. 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London,  May  22,  1688,  of 
parents  whose  rank  or  station  was  never  ascertained :  we  are 
informed  that  they  were  of  "  gentle  blood ;"  ^  that  his  father 
was  of  a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head  ;*  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
York,*  who^  had  likewise   three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the 

*  Of  gentle  hlood  (part  shed  in  honour's  cause, 
While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applause) 
Each  parent  sprung. 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot, 

•  Compare  note  in  Warton*s  '  Essay  on  Pope/  ed.  1782,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

•  "  Pray  what  authority  had  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Pope's  mother  was  Cooper's 
daughter  ?  ...  In  the  parish  of  Worsbro,  a  village  very  near  Lord  Strafford,  is 
the  following  entry: — '  1643.  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Turner,  bapt. 
18  June.'  Which  Mr.  Brooke,  one  of  the  Heralds,  who  is  writing  an  account  of 
Yorkshire  families,  says  is  the  same  person/' — Maaon  to  Walpok,  Dec,  4, 1782.  If 
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honour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying,  in  the  service 
of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  [the  eldest]  was  made  a  general 
officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  sister  inherited  what  sequestra- 
tions and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family/ 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is  more  willing,  as  I 
have  heard  observed,  to  show  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade,  but  whether 
in  a  shop  or  on  the  Exchange  was  never  discovered  till  Mr. 
Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Rackett,*  that  he  was  a 
linen-draper  in  the  Strand.^     Both  parents  were  Papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution  tender  and  delicate, 
but  is  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  disposition.  The  weakness  of  his  body  continued  through 
his  life  ;"  but  the  mildness  of  his  mhid  perhaps  ended  with  his 
childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleasing, 
that  he  was  called  in  fondness  the  "  little  Nightingale." 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught  to  rep  d  by  an 
aunt ;  and  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  became  a 

this  entry  is  correct,  and  the  usual  period  only  elapsed  between  birth  and 
baptism,  Pope's  mother  was  ninety,  and  not  ninety -three,  at  her  death  on  the 
7th  June,  1735. 

*  Pope's  own  note  in  his  '  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot/ 

^  Magdalen  Rackett — Pope's  half-sister,  it  is  said,  by  his  mother's  former 
marriage.  She  survived  Pope,  and,  with  her  three  sons,  is  remembered  by 
him  in  his  will.  Pope's  father  in  his  will  speaks  of  "My  son-in-law  Charles 
Rackett,  and  my  dear  daughter  Magdalen,"  by  which  it  is  clear  that  the  woman 
was  nearer  related  to  him  than  the  man.  A  letter  from  Magdalen  Rackett  to 
Mrs.  Pope  (the  poet's  mother)  concludes,  "  Dear  mother,  your  dutiful  daugh- 
ter, M.  Rackett."  She  speaks,  however,  in  the  same  letter  of  her  **  mother 
Rackett,"  by  which  she  may  mean  either  her  own  or  her  husband's  mother. 
(MS.  Iliad,  vol.  ii.  IHO**.)  Pope  in  his  will  speaks  of  his  *'  sister-in-law," 
Magdalen  Rackett,  meaning  perhaps  his  half-sister.  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
woman  was  the  nearer  related  of  the  two  to  Pope,  and  that  Ma§dalen  Rackett 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pope  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  not  (as  hitherto 
thought)  of  Mrs.  Pope  by  a  former  husband.  Compare  Malone's  note  in  his 
edition  of  Speuce,  p.  68. 

'  No,  in  Lombard  Street.  Martha  Blount  described  him  as  ''  a  merchant 
who  dealt  in  hollands  "  (Spcnce  by  Singer,  p.  357).  The  poet's  father  became 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  when  still  a  youth,  living  with  a  mer- 
chant in  Lisbon. 

^  This  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  constantly  wore  stays,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  waterman  at  Twickenham,  who,  in  lifting  him  into  his  boat,  had 
often  felt  them.  His  method  of  taking  the  air  on  the  water  was  to  have  a 
sedan-chair  in  the  boat,  in  which  ho  sat  with  the  glasses  down. — Str  John 
Hawkins.    (Note  in  Johnson's  *  Lives/  4  vols.  8vo.,  179 1.") 
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loyer  of  books.  He  first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed 
books ;  a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained  great 
excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary  hand 
was  not  elegant* 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in  Hampshire  under 
Tayemer,'  a  Romish  priest,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely 
practised,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perusal  of 
Qgilby's  *  Homer,'  and  Sandys's  '  Ovid.*  Ogilby's  assistance 
he  never  repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys  he  declared  in 
his  notes  to  the  *  Iliad,'  that  English  poetry  owed  much  of  its 
beauty  to  his  translations.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  ori^nal 
composition. 

From  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom  his  proficiency  was 
considerable,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near 
Winchester,  and  again  to  another  school  about  Hyde-Park 
Comer,  from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to  the  play- 
house, and  was  so  delighted  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that 
he  formed  a  kind  of  play  from  Ogilby's  '  Iliad,'  with  some 
verses  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
fellows to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's  gardener,  who 
personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent  himself  as  having 
lost  part  of  what  Tavemer  had  taught  him ;  and  on  his  master 
at  Twyford  he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon. 
Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  *  Metamorphoses.'  If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in 
his  other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,^°  that  "  he  lisp'd  in 
numbers ;"  and  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  he  began  to  make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it 
might  have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that  when  he  lay 
in  his  cradle,  ^^  the  bees  swarmed  about  his  mouth." 

*  This  was  not  the  case.  His  ordinary  hand  was  far  from  inelegant,  and  his 
imitations  of  print  made  with  the  pen  such  as  schoolmasters  would  admire.  I 
poaseaB  his  copy  of  some  of  Dryden's  poems  in  quarto,  with,  on  the  fly-leaf, 
"'Alexander  Pope,"  in  his  best  manner  of  printing  with  a  pen. 

•  Johnson  foUows  Ruff  head.  By  Spence  (ed.  Smger,  pp.  192,  259,  283)  he 
is  called  Banister.  *^  '  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot/ 
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About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his  father,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly disappointed  by  the  sudden  blast  of  Popish  pro- 
sperity, quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor 
Forest,  with  about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  being 
conscientiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it  to  the  Government, 
he  found  no  better  use  than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest," 
and  taking  from  it  what  his  expenses  required ;  and  his  life 
was  long  enough  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before  his  son 
came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when  he  was 
about  twelve  vears  old ;  and  there  he  had  for  a  few  months 

m 

the  assistance  of  one  Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learaed 
onlv  to  ovnistnie  a  little  of  Tullv's  '  Offices.*  How  Mr.  Deane 
could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had  translated  so  much  of  Ovid, 
some  months  over  a  small  p;«rt  of  Tully*s  '  Offices,'  it  is  now 
vain  to  inquire/'* 

Of  a  youth  s^>  successfully  employed,  and  so  coDspicoously 
impn>vei{,  a  minute  account  must  be  naturally  desired ;  but 
curio^ty  must  be  cinitented  with  confused,  imperfect,  and  some- 
tiiues  impr^^baMe  intelligence.  Pope«  fimJQng  little  advantage 
ftum  extenud  help,  resolved  theiKvfbrwaid  lo  direct  hilnad^ 
aiul  at  tweNv  l^nncd  a  (dan  of  study  which  he  completed  with 
Uttle  other  iiK'^itemeut  than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

llis  (vto&aiy  and  principal  purp^x^e  was  to  be  a  poet,  wish 
which  h^  father  acctdetitally  coiicuned  by  pi»pcising  subfects, 
aibd  oUigiiig  him  to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals ; 
afWr  wh(ch  the  old  ^Hitleman,  when  he  was  stt^sfted,  would  saT, 
**  These  are  ^vd  rhxiKicsv"  * 

lu  hW  {wr\5$al  of  the  VaurvWh  poets  he  <^x>n  li^sdngvi^ied  the 

v\l.^  mm     ^hr  AtlMOiitMru    ^*  :.>tl  >x:^^  :n>«. 
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yereificatioD  of  Dryden,  which  he  considered  as  the  model  to 
be  studied,  and  was  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his 
instructor,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to  take  him  to  the 
coffeehouse  which  Dryden  frequented,  and  pleased  himself 
with  having  seen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1700,  some  days  before  Pope  was 
twelve,  so  early  must  he  therefore  have  felt  the  power  of  har- 
mony and  the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden 
could  liave  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him, 
and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  his  young  admirer?  ^* 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  '  Ode  on  Solitude,' 
written  before  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more 
than  other  forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal 
to  Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading  and  writing.  As 
be  read  the  Classics^  he  amused  himself  with  translating  them ; 
and  at  fourteen  made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Thebais,'  which,  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards  published. 
He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,*^  a  consider- 
able proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  '  Fables,'  which  had  then  been  not  long  pub- 
lished, and  were  much  in  the  hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was 
tempted  to  try  his  own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashion- 
able appearance,  and  put '  January  and  May,'  and  the  *•  Prologue 
of  the  Wife  of  Bath,'  into  modern  English.  He  translated 
likewise  the  '  Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon '  from  Ovid,  to  com- 
plete the  version  which  was  before  imperfect ;  and  wrote  some 
other  small  pieces  which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and  professed  to 
have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon  '  Silence,'  after  Ro- 
chester's *  Nothing.'  ^*     He  had  now  formed  his  versification, 

^*  I  was  informed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Pope  [Walter  Harte]  that  when 
he  was  yet  a  mere  boy  Dryden  gave  him  a  shilling,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
for  a  translation  he  had  made  of  the  story  of  '  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,'  from  Ovid. 
— Wartom:  Essay  on  Pope,  i.  82,  ed.  1782;  and  Warton  :  Life  of  Pope,  p.  xiii. 

^  He  appears  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  Walsh. — Spence  by  Singer,  p.  278. 

'^  His  earliest  existing  satire  is  an  attack  on  Settle :  *  To  the  Author  of  Suc- 
oeesio/  wriUen  in  imitation  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
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and  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers  sm'passed  his  original :  but 
this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise  ;  he  discovers  such  acquaintance 
both  with  human  and  public  affairs  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  himself  new  sources 
of  knowledge  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  modem  lan- 
guages, and  removed  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might  study 
French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
read  them,  were  by  diligent  application  soon  despatched.  Of 
Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  himself  with  his 
own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles  and  many  subjects.  He  wrote 
a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all  the 
princes  of  Europe;  and  as  he  confesses,  '^ thought  himself  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  was."  Self-confidenca  is  the  first 
requisite  to  great  undertiikings.  He,  hideed.  who  forms  his 
opinion  of  himself  in  solitude,  without  knowing  the  powers  of 
other  men,  is  very  liable  to  error ;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of 
PojK*  to  rate  himself  at  his  real  value. 

Mi^st  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  maturer  judg^ 
ment,  iifterwards  destroyed :  *  Alcander,'  the  epic  poem,  was 
burnoil  by  the  |H*rsuasion  of  Atterburj*.  The  tragedy  was 
ft>und*Hl  on  the  legend  of  St,  C^enevieve.*"  Of  the  comedy 
then*  is  no  aiwunt. 

IVnoerning  his  studios  it  is  relatoil  that  he  translated  'TuUy 
ou  iMil  Ag\*  ;*  and  that.  Upsides  his  iKwks  of  poetry  and  critidsm, 
ho  road  Tomplo's  'Kssays'  and  •  LiX'ko  on  Human  Under- 
standing;/ His  readit:^,  though  his  faviHirito  authors  are  not 
ktK^wn,  apjvars  to  have  Uvn  sutRoiontly  extensive  and  multi- 
£irious ;  for  his  early  p;t\\»s  shi^w,  with  sufficient  evidence,  his 
kiK>wUsla^*  of  Uvksw 

Ho  th^t  is  {UiMSO\l  with  hiuis^^lf  easily  imagines  that  he  shall 
plea:$e  K^hers.  Sir  Willtaiu  TniutbiilU  who  had  been  ambas* 
;»uk>r  at  l\Hwtantiivj^o*  ar.d  Svrvtarj  of  S«ato  wheu  he  retired 
fivm   bus^uo;$i$^   S\eJ  his  rosidenco  in   the  wi^l^Hirkood  of 
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Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  sixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  statesman 
of  sixty,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  interviews  ended 
in  friendship  and  correspondence.  Pope  was,  through  his 
whole  life,  ambitious  of  splendid  acquaintance  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  great ;  for  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world 
(and  his  entrance  was  very  early)  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity 
with  those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most  conspicuous.^* 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may 
be  properly  computed.  He  now  [1704]  wrote  his  Pastorals, 
which  were  shown  to  the  poets  and  critics  of  that  time :  as  they 
well  deserved,  they  were  read  with  admiration,  and  many 
praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which 
is  both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree :  they  were,  how- 
ever, not  published  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  are  distinguished  among  the 
English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of  their  powers ;  but  the 
works  of  Cowley  alone  were  published  in  his  childhood,  and 
therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile  perform- 
ances received  no  improvement  from  his  maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  had  among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share 
of  reputation,  to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caressed 
without  good  humour.  Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice ;  Wy- 
cherley wrote  verses  in  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by 
Dennis  with  writing  to  himself ;  and  they  agreed  for  a  while  to 
flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  how  soon  Pope 
learned  the  cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with 
contempt,  though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  violent  to  last  His 
esteem  of  Pope  was  such  that  he  submitted  some  poems  to  his 
revision,  and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence, 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms,  and  liberal  in  his  altera^ 
tions,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to  see  his  pages  defaced,  and 

*•  My  comfort  ia,  you  begun  to  distinguish  so  confounded  early  that  your 
acquaintanoe  with  distinguiBhed  men  of  all  kinds  was  almost  as  ancient  as 
mine.  I  mean,  Wycherley,  Rowe,  Prior,  Congreve,  Addison,  Pamell,  &c. — 
Swift  to  Pope,  Dec.  2,  1736. 
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felt  more  pain  from  the  detection  than  content  from  the  amend- 
ment of  hb  faults.  They  parted,  but  Pope  always  considered  him 
with  kindness,  and  visited  him  a  little  time  before  he  died.^' 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr.  Cromwell,  of 
whom  I  have  learned  nothing  particular  but  that  he  used  to 
ride  a-hunting  in  a  tye-wig.^  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain, 
of  amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism ;  and  sometimes 
sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear  sudi  re- 
marks as  were  now  and  then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put 
the  juvenile  version  of  *  Statins '  into  his  hands  for  correction. 

Their  correspondence  afforded  the  public  its  first  knowledge 
of  Pope's  epistolary  powers;  for  his  letters  were  given  by 
Cromwell  to  one  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  she  many  years  after- 
wards sold  them  to  Curll,  who  inserted  them  [1727]  in  a  volume 
of  his  Miscellanies. 

Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among  the  minor  poets,  was 
one  of  his  first  encouragers.^^  His  regard  was  gained  by  the 
Pastorals,  and  from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  from  which 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh  advised  him  to 
correctness,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the  English  poets  had 
hitherto  neglected,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a 
basis  of  fame ;  and  being  delighted  with  rural  poems,  recom- 
mended to  him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy,  like  those  which  are 
read  so  eagerly  in  Italy ;  a  design  which  Pope  probably  did 
not  approve,  as  he  did  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and  thinking  himself 
entitled  to  poetical  con ver8atioi\[^. began  at  seventeen  to  fre- 
quent Will's,  a  coffee-house  on  the  north  side  of  Russell-street,  in 
Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  assemble,  and 
where  Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably  diligent, 

^  My  first  friendship  at  sixteen  was  contracted  with  a  man  of  seventy,  and 
I  found  him  not  grave  enough  or  consistent  enough  for  me,  though  we  lived 
well  till  his  death.   I  speak  of  old  Bir.Wycherley.— Pope  to  Swift,  Nov.  28, 1 729. 

*  Henry  CromweU,  son  of  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, bom  15th  January,  1658-9,  died  1728,  and  buried  by  his  own  desire  in 
the  church  of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  Several  of  his  translations  are  in  Dryden's 
*  Third  MisceUany,'  1693. 

^'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  36.     Wychorley  introduced  him  to  Walsh. 
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and  insatiably  curious :  wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money 
for  expensive  pleasures,  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read  only  to  store  his  mind  with 
facts  and  images,  seizing  all  that  his  authors  presented  with 
undistinguishing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for  knowledge 
too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like  his,  however,  all  the 
faculties  were  at  once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many  books  must 
compare  one  opinion  or  one  style  with  another,  and  when  he 
compares,  must  necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was,  that  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for  amusement,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  for  improvement  and  instruction  ;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and  in  the  second  he 
endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  '  Pastorals,'  which  had  been  for  some  time  handed  about 
among  poets  and  critics,  were  at  last  printed  (1709)  in  Tonson's 
[Sixth]  '  Miscellany,'  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pas- 
torals of  Philips,  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  [1709]  was  written  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism ;' 
a  work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety 
of  distinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such  know- 
ledge both  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  as  are  not  often 
attained  by  the  maturest  age  and  longest  experience.  It  was 
published  about  two  years  afterwards ;  and  being  praised  by 
Addison   in  '  The  Spectator JiP  with  sufficient  liberality,  met 

"  *  The  Spectator,'  No.  253,  20th  Dec.  171 1.  They  were  not  then  known  to 
one  another.  Pope,  it  is  aaid  by  Warton  (*Life  of  Pope/  p.  xvii.),  was  dis- 
pleased with  a  passage  in  which  Addison  censures  some  strokes  of  ill-nature. 
Warton's  statement  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  letter  which  Pope 
wrote  to  Addison  respecting  the  paper.  As  this  letter  is  not  included  in  any 
edition  of  Pope's  Works,  I  shall  give  it  entire:— 

To  Mh.  Addison. 

[January,  1711-12.] 

Sir, — I  have  past  part  of  this  Xmas  with  some  honest  Country  Gentlemen, 

who  have  Wit  enough  to  be  good-natured  but  no  manner  of  Relish  for  Cri- 

tidsm  or  polite  writing,  as  you  may  easily  conclude  when  I  tell  you  they  never 

read  the  Spectator.     This  was  the  Keason  I  did  not  see  that  of  y"  20th  [Dec. 
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with  no  iiiuoli  favour  as  enraged  Dennis,  ^^who,"  he  says, 
**  fouuil  huum'lf  attiioktMl  without  any  manner  of  proYocation  ou 
din  iiuU\  h\kI  attarkiHl  in  his  person,  instead  of  his  writings,  by 
\^H^  who  WH»  whoUv  H  ijitmn^r  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
w\^1vl  ku^^w  Iw  WW  |H>r5^HnitiHl  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
llmi  ihU  w<^  ^<U>w|^hI  iu  «  olandesstine  manner,  with  the  utmost 
iUU^xsl  »r\i  v^lumux  %  b^it  (imnd  that  all  this  was  done  by  a 
tm\'^  >^4<\^sl  ^N^wfti^^  wtK>  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the 
^^i^Wv'  VW<<  ^«i  ir^ftik  odivtd^Mur^  frmidship.  good  nature,  humanity, 

t(\^%  >K>  ^^<.«K^  ^^  cuKt^ii^ne  b  not  easily  perceived,  not 
V%  v«^  Nvi>?*rt»  ?s  vicfKWtjsfiiNt  :**  hrt  W  seems  to  have  known 

\  V  V  *'s\  >*^^MMvK*  *i  !«,*  Sfcicini  ^»Hnir.  vb«r«m  tbo'  it  be  y*  high- 
..,  ^„v,A.H»s^  *  «.s*  «*^'*»»  witMtnwwM^t  >5  A  ^^wawbrtm•ny'woridoom- 
..xv^^  N  ^-^  '••-•->'  •^'***  >S>K*x  5.^  w«i  5«^  liiiSL  ihaa  fcr  tjw  Guidoiir  and 
v^ .  sA^^  i*  *.s>^t.^SiK  4^  ^•'•Ji  >  5^  ur  C  Jifc^  Sma  pi2tT  of  in  qpemking 
vx    tvvvv    N   *>>   ^->^k*-.Vn»*****^    ri^  ttciwcj' oinnmiittaMtfcodcf  •Uooun- 

V   .^^.    V    ..^r  V     «x.kv  %v»  ^  tibwr  /*^    ?te  !f  <««r  tUi  Emj  be 

,s  ^x  v^.,^^  *  >*^N^  W**ivi«,  ;  :J«irtL  Sr  »W7  cuh£v  aoabrool  aU  socb 
w\Nv  ^4A.x^^  ^--  ^**i'  >^'  ^'  ^***'  •*  ^  ?*^**  /»ic^  »r    £i&iiIt«Zbr  be  proud 

^  SvK^  N^*sN.«>v  *N  '.  X^w^v  Vk  >«tei  t"  7£-*t»  ifyt'lCnd.  m  with  y! 
Ni^.  v>    .    » '^'S*^*  ^*  »   '*H*  <*^  ^vowmv^  Atfvtt  ;< *  T'lfcM,.  <maA  md  iiyruve 

.      ..\.     vv*  1  *^^'v  >*w  x'v*  ^rs'***  ^zKc*     >rtiw  ^' j' F4iiJ»  vi£  tfatt  book, 

V  Vxx\      **■'  N>A    i-^^    **'>  ^  "*    **^''  **"  '****  liiiw'wnimiw  ynt  kftT«ever 

.  . »  .    N  S  .    «^.\  ^       X  v  *»>    * 


.^*-,V      s-M*»    ^avNx«»%^*i*^    %  ^iMIttC  VTt«;    MB  &  jJSWt  <aHiL  Mty 


U^O;^>-xx    *     '      V— Kx    V\.kM   JH'-tM  r'tt**  T^       ThswMiid 


vv wi     .v..  *K  >*  ..^.  V  ^-..H*..^-  tuicytr    Km  M  ID 


>^  ,V  VN '^  •»^« -■%    %*"*  '•'^ 


>    ««)MMim4«>a<       a 
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something  of  Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  discovered  an 
appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own  virtuea 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  expected  to  dictate. 
He  supposes  himself  to  be  asked  two  questions :  whether  the 
*  Essay '  will  succeed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the  false  opinions 
then  prevalent ;  the  author  he  concludes  to  be  "  young  and 
raw. 

"  First ;  because  he  discovers  a  suflSciency  beyond  his  last 
ability,  and  hath  rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely  above  his 
force.  Secondly ;  while  this  little  author  struts  and  aflFects  the 
dictatorian  air,  he  plainly  shows  that  at  the  same  time  he  is 
under  the  rod ;  and  while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others,  is 
a  pedantic  slave  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly ;  he  hath, 
like  schoolboys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and  dead.  Fourthly ; 
he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself. 
Fifthly  ;  he  is  almost  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quotations  and 
remarks;  but  his  desire  to  do  mischief  is  greater  than  his 
power.  He  has,  however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in 
these  lines : — 

"  There  are  whom  Heaven  has  bless'd  with  store  of  wit, 
Tet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife — " 

[First  Edition,  4to.,  1711,  p.  7.] 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that  what  is 
wanted,  though  called  wit,  i^  truly  judgment.  So  far  Dennis 
is  undoubtedly  right ;  but  not  content  with  argument,  he  will 
have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet  in  terms 
too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "  By  the  way,  what  rare  numbers 
are  here  !  Would  not  one  swear  that  this  youngster  had 
espoused  some  antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce 
OD  account  of  impotence  from  some  superannuated  sinner ;  and 
having  been  p— xed  by  her  former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in 
her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably."  This 
was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sinking  into  barbarity. 
In   another  place   Pope   himself  allowed  that  Dennis  had 
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detected  one  of  those  blunders  which  are  called  "  bulk."" 
The  first  edition  had  this  line  : 

"  What  is  this  wit — 

Where  wanted,  scorned  ;  and  envied  where  acquir'd  ?  " 

"  How,"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be  scorn'd  where  it  is  not  ? 
Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ? 
The  person  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
scorn  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit."  Of 
this  remark  Pope  made  the  proper  use  by  correcting  the 
passage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reasonable  in  Dennis's 
criticism  ;  it  remains  that  justice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  **  For 
his  acquaintance  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had 
by  no  means  the  qualification  which  this  author  reckons  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  critic,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was, 
like  this  essayer,  a  very  indiflerent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  well 
dressed  ;  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman  whom  Mr. 
Walsh  used  to  take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his 
person  and  capacity.  Inquire  between  Sunninghill  and  Oaking- 
ham  ^*  for  a  young,  short,  squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of 
the  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  personal  reflections  ?  He  may  extol  the  ancients,  but 
he  has  reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  bom  a  modem ; 
for  had  he  been  bora  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father  con- 
sequently had  by  law  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his 
life  had  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life 
of  half  a  day.  Let  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be 
never  so  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridi- 
culous ;  it  being  impossible  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be 
that  of  downright  monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  human 
shape  as  his  unthinking,  immaterial  part  does  from  human 
understanding."  Thus  began  the  hostility  between  Pope  and 
Dennis,  which,  though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  never 
was  appeased.     Pope   seems,   at  first,  to   have  attacked  him 

**  I  confess  it  in  what  the  Elnglish  call  a  bull  iD  the  expreasioD,  though  the 
BenM  be  manifest  enough. — Pope  to  Caryl,  Juno  15,  1711. 
^  That  is,  inquire  at  Hinfield. 
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wantonly ;  but  though  he  always  professed  to  despise  him,  he 
discoyera,  by  mentioning  him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his  force 
or  his  venom.^^ 

Of  this  '  Essay '  Pope  declared  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one  gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of 
liberal  education,  could  understand  it."  ^'  The  gentlemen  and 
the  education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a  lower  char- 
racter  than  they  are  of  this.  He  mentioned  a  thousand  copies 
as  a  numerous  impression.^^ 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zealous  Papists  thought 
the  monks  treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too 
studiously  praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not  much 
regard. 

The  *  Essay '  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Hamilton, 
author  of  the  *  Comte  de  Grammont,'  whose  version  was  never 
printed ;  by  Robotham,  secretary  to  the  King  for  Hanover,  and 
by  Resnel ;  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  dis- 
ooyered  in  it  such  order  and  connection  as  was  not  perceived  by 
Addison,  nor,  as  is  said,  intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is  so  far  arbi- 
trary and  immethodical,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may 
change  places  with  no  apparent  inconvenience ;  for  of  two  or 
more  positions,  depending  upon  some  remote  and  general  prin- 
ciple, there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why  one  should  pre- 
cede the  other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  whatever 

*  Compare  Addison's  *  Life/  vol.  ii.  p.  13S. 

«  Letter  to  Caryl,  July  19,  1711.     *  Letters,'  1737,  4to.  p.  83. 

Old  Mr.  Lewis,  the  bookseller  in  Russell  Street,  who  printed  the  first  edition 
of  this  Essay  in  quarto,  without  Pope's  name,  informed  mc  that  it  lay  many 
days  in  his  shop  unnoticed  and  unread;  and  that,  piqued  with  this  neglect, 
the  author  came  one  day  and  packed  up  and  directed  twenty  copies  to  several 
great  men;  among  whom  he  could  recollect  none  but  Lord  Lansdown  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  presents,  and  his 
name  being  known,  the  book  began  to  be  called  for. — Warton  :  Life  of  Pope, 
p.  XTiiL 

A  second  edition  was  advertised  as  ready  in  '  The  Spectator '  of  29th  Nov. 
1712.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  a  thousand  copies  ('Letter  to  Caryl,' 
July  19,  1711;  'Letters,'  1737.  4to.  p.  83). 

"  One  of  these  gentlemen  himself  [Pope]  can  tell  you  that  his  admirable 
'Eany  on  Criticism'  lay  upon  the  bookseller's  hands  for  some  time. — 
Arbcthnot:  Works,  i.  110. 
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it  be,  a  litde  ingenuity  may  easily  give  a  reason.  "  It  is 
possible,"  says  Hooker,  ''  that,  by  long  circumduction  from  any 
one  truth,  all  truth  may  be  inferred."  Of  all  homogeneous 
truths,  at  least  of  all  truths  respecting  the  same  general  end, 
in  whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a  concatenation  by 
intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed,  such  as,  when  it  is  once 
shown,  shall  appear  natural;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed, 
another  mode  of  connection  equally  specious  may  be  found  or 
made.  Aristotle  is  praised  for  naming  Fortitude  first  of  the 
cardinal  virtues,  as  that  without  which  no  other  virtue  can 
steadily  be  practised  ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  it,  since  without  Prudence 
Fortitude  is  mad  ;  without  Justice  it  is  mischievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity,  that  series  is  sufficiently 
regular  that  avoids  obscurity  ;  and  where  there  is  no  obsaurity, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  '  The  Spectator'*®  was  published  the  'Messiah,'  which  he 
first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Steele,  and  corrected  in  com- 
pliance with  his  criticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  his  Letters  that  the  verses  on 
the  *  Unfortunate  Lady  '  were  written  about  the  time  when  his 
'  Essay '  was  published.  The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I 
have  sought  with  fruitless  inquiry. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Rufi^head,  who  writes  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  could  trust 
his  information.^  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having  given  her  a 
proper  education,  expected  like  other  guardians  that  she  should 
make  at  least  an  equal  match ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her, 
but  found  it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior 
condition. 

Ha^ng  discovered  the  correspondence  between  tlie  two  lovers, 
and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own 
choice,  he  supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can  rarely 

»  Of  May  14,  1712,  No.  :J78. 

••  Ruffhead  (p.  133j  foUowa  the  account  in  Ayro's  *  Life  of  Pope/  2  vola. 
12mo.,  1745,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  hcfr  into  a  foreign  country, 
where  she  was  obliged  to  converse  only  with  those  from  whom 
her  unde  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows,  but  his  letters  were 
intercepted  and  carried  to  her  guardian,  who  directed  her  to 
be  watched  with  still  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman  servant  to  procure 
her  a  sword,  which  she  directed  to  her  heart 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the 
lady's  character,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  claim  to 
praise,  nor  much  to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  im- 
patient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle's  power  could 
not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would 
have  come  in  time.  But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
and  she  liked  self-murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  was,  is  with 
much  justice  delivered  to  posterity  as  "  a  false  Guardian ;"  ^^  he 
seems  to  have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till  she  should  be  able  to 
direct  herself.  Poetry  has  not  often  been  worse  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girL^^ 

**  The  epithet  false  ifl  not  in  Ayre  or  in  Rufifhead.  Ayre  calls  him  severe, 
Buffhead  calls  him  rigid, 

*  A  posthumous  note  to  the  'Verses/  when  published  by  Warburton,  has 
Pope's  initial  to  it,  and  is  as  follows: — 

**  See  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  '  Verses  to  a  Lady  designing  to  retire  into 
a  Monastery/  compared  with  Mr.  Pope's  '  Letters  to  seyeral  Ladies/  p.  206,  4to. 
edition.  She  seems  to  be  the  same  person  whose  unfortunate  death  is  the 
subject  of  this  poem." — P. 

The  Duke's  verses  were  first  printed  in  Tonson's  'Sixth  Miscellany*  (1709), 
in  the  same  volume  in  which  Pope's  Pastorals  were  first  published,  and  are 
there  (p.  327)  entitled,  "To  a  Person  who  was  designing  to  retire  into  a  Mo- 
naatery.  Written  by  the  E.  of  M— ,  now  D.  of  B— ."  The  verses,  poor  in 
themselves,  are  of  no  assiBtance  in  what  Johnson  calls  his  "fruitless  inquiry;" 
and  the  page  of  the  volume  of  '  Letters '  (4to.  1737)  does  not  contain  one  word 
either  about  the  lady  or  the  poem.  All  that  is  known  of  the  lady  and  her 
adventures  with  anything  like  accuracy  is  told  by  Joseph  Warton : — 

"  After  many  and  wide  inquiries,  I  have  been  informed  that  her  name  was 
Wainsbury,  and  that  (which  \a  a  singular  circumstance)  she  was  as  ill-sbaped 
and  deformed  as  our  author.  Her  death  was  not  by  a  sword,  but,  what  would 
len  bear  to  be  told  poetically,  she  hanged  herself." —  Warton*s  Pope,  9  vols. 
8vo.,  1797,  vol.  L  p.  336.  Sir 
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Not  long  after  he  wrote  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  the  mofit 
airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  his 
compositions,  occasioned  by  a  frolic  of  gallantry  rather  too 
familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  ^'  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella 
Termor's  hair.^*  This,  whether  stealth  or  violence,  was  so 
much  resented,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two  families,  before 
very  friendly,  was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  King  James's  Queen,  had  followed  his 
mistress  into  France,  and  who,  being  the  author  of  ^  Sir  Solomon 
Single,'  a  comedy,  and  some  translations,^^  was  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  by 
a  ludicrous  poem,  which  might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  a  note  in  Johnson's  '  Lives/  has  given  us  a  slightly 
different  name: — 

"I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  containing  the  name  of 
the  lady;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for 
her  history.  Him  I  have  seen;  and  from  a  memorandum  of  some  particularB 
to  the  purpose  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of  quality,  he  infonns  me 
that  the  Unfortunate  Lady's  name  was  Withinbury,  corruptly  pronounced 
Winbury;  that  she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him;  that 
her  guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  in  her  person,  looking  upon  such  a 
match  as  beneath  her,  sent  her  to  a  convent,  and  that  a  noose,  and  not  a 
■word,  put  an  end  to  her  life." — H. 

I  suspect  that  Pope  knew  no  more  personally  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Wainsbury 
than  he  knew  of  Mrs.  Tempest,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  fourth  Pastoral. 
Mrs.  Tempest  was  lamented  to  please  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the  Unfortunate  Lady 
lamented  to  please  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Since  this  was  written  an  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  in  '  The  Athe- 
naeum' of  15th  July,  1854,  to  identify  the  Unfortunate  Lady  with  a  Mrs. 
Weston  (bom  Elizabeth  Gage),  who  married  John  Weston,  of  Sutton,  near 
Quildford,  Esq.,  and  died  after  a  life  of  wedded  misery  at  Guildford,  in  the 
year  1724.  Mrs.  Weston  was  well  known  to  Pope,  who  took  a  warm  interest 
in  her  sorrows  ;  but  I  cannot  call  the  supposition  successful,  for  the  Verses  in 
which  she  is  said  to  be  lamented  as  dead  were  actually  published  seven  years 
before  her  death.  She  may,  however,  like  Charles  V.,  have  taken  a  part  in  her 
own  funeraL 

*■  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Petre,  died  22nd  March,  1712-13,  in  his  23rd  year. 

^  Mrs.  or  Miss  Arabella  Fermor  was  afterwards  married  to  Francis  Perkins, 
Esq.,  of  Ufton  Court,  in  Berkshire.  She  died  at  Ufton  in  1738.  (See  'Q6nt.'8 
Mag.,'  1817,  Part  ii.  p.  591.)  It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  Mr.  Croker  has  observed 
to  me,  that  notwithstanding  one  of  Pope's  best  letters  was  addressed  to  this 
lady  on  her  marriage,  no  one  of  his  various  editors  or  biographers  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  or  at  least  to  give  us,  the  husband's  name,  or  any  par- 
ticulars concerning  Belinda  beyond  the  loss  of  her  Lock.  Mr.  Carruthers  was 
the  first  to  do  so  in  his  edition  published  in  1853.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her 
and  another  of  Sir  George  Brown  (Sir  Plume)  at  Tusmore,  in  Oxfordshire. 

»  He  translated  Briseis  to  Achilles,  in  Dryden's  'Ovid/  1680. 
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better  temper.**  In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  though 
his  name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the  first  and  last 
letter,  C — 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos  was  written  (1711),  as  is 
said,  in  a  fortnight,  and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked 
it  well  enough  to  show  it:  and,  with  the  usual  process  of 
literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a  surreptitious  edition, 
was  forced  to  publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was  desired ;  the 
pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir 
Geoi^  Brown,  who  complained  with  some  bitterness  that,  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk  nonsense. 
Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have  some  doubt,  for  at  Paris,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  English 
convent)  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very  little  gratitude, 
rather  as  an  insult  than  an  honour;^''  and  she  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  first  appearance'^  it  was  termed  by  Addison  "  merum 
saL**  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement ; 
and  having  luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
RoBicnicians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which  his  head  was 
teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  stood, 
was  "  a  delicious  little  thing," '®  and  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been   too  hastily   considered  as  an   instance   of 

*  Here  is  an  error.  The  Caryl  who  was  "  Secretary  to  King  James's  Queen  " 
was  John  Lord  Caryl,  so  created  by  King  James  in  exile,  who  died  4th  Sept. 
1711,  aged  about  86.  Pope  could  never  have  seen  him.  The  Caryl  of  the 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock '  was  either  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  Secretary,  and  was 
buiied  at  Harting,  in  Sussex,  17th  April,  1736.  At  Pope's  return  from  Greece, 
or — to  drop  Gay's  poetical  expression — at  his  completion  of  the  'Iliad,' 
among  those  who  congratulated  him  on  his  successful  labours,  the  Caryls,  we 
are  told,  came  by  "  dozens."  Pope  corresponded  with  at  least  three  of  this 
name;  and  to  add  to  our  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  family.  Pope's  editors, 
misled  by  the  initials,  have,  as  Mr.  Croker  has  pointed  out  to  me,  given  some 
of  the  John  Caryl  letters  to  James  Craggs.  Three  of  the  Caryls  occur  in  1715 
as  sabacribem  to  Pope's  *  Iliad,'  viz.  "  The  Honourable  John  Caryl,  Esq.," 
"John  Caryl,  jun.,  Esq.,"  and  "  Richard  Caryl,  Esq." 

"  See  Johnson's  entry  in  his  Diary:  ''She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him 
diaagreeable."— ^ostce//  by  Croker,  ed.  1848,  p.  462. 

*  InLintot's  first  *  Miscellany,'  8vo.,  1712.  The  same  '  Miscellany '  after- 
wards enlarged  into  two  volumes,  12mo.,  and  called  '  Pope's  Miscellany.' 

-   *  Warbnrton's  note  on  '  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,'  v.  1 93. 
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Addison*s  jealousy  ;  for  as  he  could  not  guess  the  conduct,  of 
the  new  design,  or  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a 
fiction  of  which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  Tery 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to  acquiesce  in  his 
own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he  considered  as 
an  unnecessary  hazard.  *° 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope  foresaw  the 
future  efflorescence  of  imagery  then  budding  in  his  mind,  and 
resolved  to  spare  no  art  or  industry  of  cultivatioa  The  soft 
luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all  the  gay 
varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and 
embellish  it 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  '  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock '  *^  stands  forward,  in  the  classes  of  literature,  as  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated 
him  upon  the  display  of  powers  more  truly  poetical  than  he  had 
shown  before :  with  elegance  of  description  and  justness  of  pre- 
cepts he  had  now  exhibited  boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  the  machinery  with 
the  action  as  his  most  successful  exertion  of  poetical  art  He 
indeed  could  never  afterwards  produce  anything  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  Those  performances  which  strike  with 
wonder,  are  combinations  of  skilful  genius  with  happy  casualty  ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  felicity,  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
race  of  preternatural  agents,  should  happen  t^^ce  to  the  same 
man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
praise  for  a  long  time  without  disturbance.  Many  years  after- 
wards [1728]  Dennis  published  some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very 
little  force  and  with  no  effect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  public  was 
already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  criticism. 

About  this  time  he  published  *  The  Temple  of  Fame,'  *"  which, 

^  If  this  is  true,  Pope  fairly  balanced  the  bad  counsel  of  Addison  by  ad- 
vising him  not  to  bring  '  Cato '  on  the  stage.  (See  Warburton's  note  on 
Terse  215  of  'Imitations  of  Horace,'  B.  ii.  Ep.  1.) 

^'  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock/  thus  amplified,  was  first  published  by  Lintot 
in  8vo„  1714. 

«  '  The  Temple  of  Fame'  did  not  appear  till  1715. 
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as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  correspoDdence,  he  had  written  two 
yean  before ;  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,*' 
an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so  much  observa- 
tion as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published  some  remarks,*^ 
of  which  the  most  reasonable  is,  that  some  of  the  lines  represent 
Motion  as  exhibited  by  Sculpture.*^ 

Of  the  *  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  '  I  do  not  know  the 
date.^*  His  first  inclination  to  attempt  a  composition  of  that 
tender  kind  arose,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  irom  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  *  Nut-brown  Maid.'  How  much  he  has  surpassed  Prior's 
work  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  with  justice  that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of  the 
same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope  and  resignation 
gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to  disappointed  love,  which 
images  merely  natural  cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent 
strikes  the  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the  solitude 
of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite  in  his  latter 
years,  though  I  never  heard  upon  what  principle  he  slighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  *  Windsor  Forest ;'  ^'^ 
of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen,  about  the 
same  time  as  his  Pastorals;  and  the  latter  part  was  added 
afterwards :  where  the  addition  be^ns  we  are  not  told.  The 
lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confess  their  own  date.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Lansdown,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 

^  Pope's  note  on  Letter  to  Steele  of  16th  Noy.  1712. 

^  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer;  with  two  Letters  con- 
oeming  Windsor  Forest  and  the  Temple  of  Fame.  By  Mr.  Dennis.  London : 
printed  for  E.  Curll,  in  Fleet  Street,  1717,  Svo.  pp.  92. 

^  Dennis  idly  objected  to  these  lines,  because  motion  cannot  be  represented 
in  aculpture.  But  Virgil,  in  his  shield,  uses  such;  but  in  one  instance  perhaps 
be  carries  it  too  tar: 

— ^  Mulcere  altemos. 

Motion  may  be  represented,  but  not  change  of  motion. — Jos.  Warton  :  Pope, 
ed.  1797,  il  67. 

^  '  Eloisa  to  Abelard'  was  first  published  in  his  collected  *  Poems,'  4to.  and 

foUo,  1717. 
<*  •  Windsor  Forest'  was  his  first  publication  in  folio. 
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influonce  among  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  said  *^  that  the  conclusion 
(if  tho  poem  gave  great  pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a 
politiciaa  Reports  like  this  are  often  spread  with  boldness 
very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why  should  Addison 
i^ceive  any  particular  disturbance  from  the  last  lines  of  *  Wind- 
sor Forest?'  If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must  have  felt 
Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from  many  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  so  well  suppressed  his 
discontent  that  Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite ;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  '  Cato,'  he  introduced  it 
[14th  April,  1713]  by  a  Prologue  ;  and,  when  Dennis  published 
his  *'  Remarks,'  undertook  not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge 
his  friend,  by  Dr.  Norris's  '  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  Mr. 
John  Dennis.'  ^* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  this  disingenuous  hostility  ;  for,  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  "  indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be  neglected, 
would  have  been  my  own  had  it  been  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt 
more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book  against 
myself  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made  me  heartily 
merry)."  *°  Addison  was  not  a  man  on  whom  such  cant  of 
sensibility  could  make  much  impression.  He  left  the  pamphlet 
to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not 
think  Pope  *^  to  have  deserved  much  by  his  ofiiciousness.** 

This  year  [1713]  was  printed  in '  The  Guardian'*^  the  ironical 
comparison  between  the  pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  com- 

^  By  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  'Essay  on  Pope/  vol.  i.  p.  30,  ed.  1782. 

^  Dennis,  in  two  distinct  publications  ('  Remarks  on  Rape  of  the  Lock/  1728, 
and  'Remarks  on  Dunciad/  1729),  distinctly  accuses  Pope  of  prevailing  on 
Lintot  to  engage  Dennis  "  to  write  and  publish  "  Remarks  on  '  Cato.' 

*»  Letter  to  Addison,  July  20,  111^,— Letters,  4to.  1737,  p.  106. 

^*  Through  Steele,  in  a  letter  to  Lintot,  printed  by  Dennis  in  his  '  Remarks 
on  the  Dunciad'  (1729).     Compare  Johnson  in  Addison's  '  Life,'  ii.  357. 

'^  In  the  same  year  (1713)  in  which  'Windsor  Forest'  appeared,  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 

"  'The  Guardian/  No.  40,  Monday,  27th  April,  1713. 
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poeition  of  artifice,  criticism,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  easily  be  found.  The  superiority  of  Pope  is  so 
ingeniously  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines  of  Philips  so  skil- 
fully preferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to 
print  the  paper  lest  Pope  should  be  ofiended.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer  s  design ;  and,  as  it  seems,  had  malice 
enough  to  conceal  his  discovery  and  to  permit  a  publication 
which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for 
ever  an  enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  unite  the  art  of  Painting  with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervaa  He  was  near-sighted,  and  there- 
fore not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter :  he  tried,  however,  how 
fsT  he  could  advance,  and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to 
sit.  A  picture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield :  if  this  was  taken  from  life, 
he  must  have  begun  to  paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead.**  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  some  enco- 
miastic verses  to  Jervas,  which  certainly  show  his  power  as  a 
poet ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of 
painting.** 

**  It  is  a  copy  after  Betterton,  and  still  at  Caen  Wood,  near  Hampstead,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Mansfield.    Betterton  died  28th  April,  1710. 

^  It  has  escaped  Pope's  editors  that  the  first  and,  in  point  of  penmanship, 
small  and  very  rough  sketch  of  his  '  Epistle  to  Jervas '  is  to  be  found  on  the 
reverse  page,  128^  of  part  of  the  9th  book  of  the  *  Iliad' : 

This  small  well>poUsh*d  gem  (y*  work  of  years) 
In  Dryden's  diction  still  more  bright  appears; 
Yet  here  how  faint  each  image  seems  to  shine, 
Match'd  with  thy  soul's  rich  unexhausted  mine — 
Whence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow. 

Rise  on 

Strike  on  the  sketch  or  on  the  canvass  glow; 
Where  Beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  supplies 
An  Angel's  sweetness  or  a  Berkley's  eyes ! 

Nature  to  thee  has  all  her  graces  shown. 

And  gave  thee  words  to  make  those  graces  known: 

For  this  of  Jervas  Envy's  self  shail  teii, 

None  practWd  better ^  none  explained  so  well. 

EVn  Fresnoy  painted  with  unfruitful  pains; 

The  artist 's  lost,  the  critic  yet  remains. 

H 
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He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness* and 
esteem ;  and  after  his  death  published,  under  his  name,  a  ver- 
sion into  modem  English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of 
his  Tales,  which,  as^was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to 
have  been  the  performance  of  Pope  himself  by  Fenton,  who 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds  if  he  would  show  them  in 
the  hand  of  Bettertoa*® 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by  which 
profit  was  sought  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems  which  he  had 
hitherto  written,  however  they  might  have  difiused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fortune.  The  allowance 
which  his  father  made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  employment ;  and 
he  complained  that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books.*'' 

He  therefore  resolved  [October  1713]  to  try  how  far  the 
fiivour  of  the  public  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscription  to  a 
version  of  the  '  Iliad,*  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time,  a  practice  peculiar 
to  the  English.  The  first  considerable  work  for  which  this 
expedient  was  employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  *  Virgil  ;'*• 
and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great  success  when  the 
*  Tatlers '  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would  be 

If  Raphael  writ,  or  if  Leandro  wrought, 

Vasari 

Thou  only  sawst  what  others  could  not  know. 

Or  if  they  saw  it,  only  thou  canst  show. 

As  sisters  different,  and  as  sisters  like. 
As  twins  they  Tary,  and  as  twins  are  like. 

The  words  in  italics  are  scored  out. 

*^  Lintot's  Account  Book  contains  the  entry  of  a  payment  to  Mr.  Betterton, 
under  the  7th  of  April,  1712,  of  5/.  Is,  6d.  for  "  The  Miller's  Tale,  with  some 
characters  from  Chaucer."  But  Betterton  was  then  dead.  The  payment  may 
haye  been  made  to  Mrs.  Betterton,  for  whose  profit  Pope  interfered  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  husband's  works.    See  J.  C.'s  letter,  23rd  May,  1712. 

•^  Spence. — Johnson. 

*•  The  first  volume  of  verse  published  by  subscription  was  the  folio  edition 
(1088)  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
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sacoeflBfiil.  He  was  in  the  fiill  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was 
peraonally  known  to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment  or 
splendour  of  reputation  had  made  eminent ;  he  conversed  indif- 
ferently with  both  parties,  and  never  disturbed  the  public  with 
his  political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  as 
each  &ction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men, 
who  on  other  occasions  practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition, 
would  emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who 
delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been  offended. 

With  those  hopes  he  offered  an  English  ^  Iliad '  to  subscribers, 
in  fax  Tolumes  in  quarto,  for  six  guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
and  greater  than  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  asked  before.  His 
proposal,  however,  was  very  favourably  received ;  and  the  patrons 
of  literature  were  busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  pro- 
mote his  interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  such  a 
genius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work  not  original ;  but  proposed 
no  means  by  which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to  be 
content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation,  when  he  might  be 
universally  favoured.^* 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  naturally  raised  such  expecta- 
tions of  the  future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers 
with  great  eagerness;  but  the  highest  bidder  was  Bernard 
lintot,**^  who  became  proprietor  on  condition  of  supplying,  at 
his  own  expense,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to 
subscribers,  or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred 
pounds  for  every  volume.®^ 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated  that  none  should 
be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  subscription  might  not  be 

»  Addison  to  Pope,  2nd  Nov.  1713.    *  Letters/  4to.  1737,  p.  108. 

**  Lmtot*8  competitors  were  Jacob  Tonson,  Ben  Tooke,  &c. 

•*  I  had  1200/.  for  my  translation  of  the  *  Iliad,'  and  600/.  for  the  *  Odyssey,' 
and  aU  my  books  for  subscribers  and  presents  into  the  bargain. — Pope  :  Spence 
hj  Singer,  p.  295. 

As  he  only  translated  half  the  '  Odyssey,'  the  payment  was  the  same  as  fbr 
the'Iliad*' 
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depreciated ;  but  lintot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon  a  small 
folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner ;  and  sold  exactly  at 
half  the  price,  for  half-a-guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little 
inferior  to  the  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom, 
wore  sold  as  copies  printed  for  the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal  paper  in  folio, 
for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of  the  small  folio,  having  printed 
wwontiH)n  hinidred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  reduced 
the  nimiber  in  the  other  volumes  to  a  thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller,  after  all  his 
hopo»  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal 
Motion^  defrauded  of  his  profit  An  edition  of  the  English 
^  Iliad '  was  printed  in  Holland  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
olHiKlo»tinoIy  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  were  impatient 
to  nmd  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could 
only  Ih)  counteracted  by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
oonnnodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contract  his  folio  at 
cnuHi  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  an  interme- 
diate gradation.  The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
platted  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large 
roluinct,  were  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in  the  same  page,** 
and  are  therefore  more  easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two 
thousand  five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand  a  few 
weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  numbers  were  necessary  to 
[iroduce  considerable  profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and  engaged  not 
only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  some  degree  that  of  his  friends 
wlio  patronised  his  subscription,  began  to  be  frightened  at  his 
own  undertaking ;  and  finding  himself  at  first  embarrassed  with 
difficulties  which  retarded  and  oppressed  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneasy ;  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
long  journeys  through  unknown  ways,  and  wished,  as  he  said, 
**  that  somebody  would  hang  him."  ^^ 

*  Tbk  is  not  quite  correct.  In  the  edition  "  London  :  printed  by  T.  J. 
for  B,  L.  mod  other  BookBellere,"  171B-21,  6  toIb.  12mo.,  the  notes  are  at  the 
mtd  (dmeh  Tolnme.  "  Spenoe.— Joukson.    Smger,  p.  218. 
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This  misery,  howeyer,  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  he  grew 
by  d^rees  more  acquainted  with  Homer's  images  and  expres- 
sions, and  practice  increased  his  facility  of  versification.  In  a 
short  time  he  reinresents  himself  as  despatching  regularly  fifty 
verses  a  day/^  which  would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation 
the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He  that  asks 
a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not 
encourage  him  defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  rather 
be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that  wishes  to  save  his 
money  conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted 
his  suspidon  that  Pope  was  too  much  a  Tory  ;  and  some  of  the 
Tories  suspected  his  principles  because  he  had  contributed  to 
*The  Guardian,'  which  was  carried  on  by  Steele.®* 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  were  added  enemies  yet 
more  dangerous,  who  called  in  question  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  his  qualifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  these  he 
made  no  public  opposition ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  ®®  escapes 
from  them  as  well  as  he  can.  At  an  age  like  his  (for  he  was 
not  more  than  twenty-five),  with  an  irregular  education  and  a 
course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have  passed  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But 
when  he  felt  himself  deficient,  he  sought  assistance ;  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him  ?  Minute  inquiries 
into  the  force  of  words  are  less  necessary  in  translating  Homer 
than  other  poets,  because  his  positions  are  general  and  his 
representations  natural,  with  very  little  dependence  on  local  or 
temporary  customs,  on  those  changeable  scenes  of  artificial  life 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowd- 
ing the  mind  with  images  which  time  efiaces,  produces  ambiguity 
m  diction  and  obscurity  in  books.  To  this  open  display  of 
unadulterated  nature  it  must  be  ascribed  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either  in  the 

••  Thirty  or  forty  verses  before  I  got  up. — Spence  by  Singer,  p.  218.     Often 
forty  or  fifty  verses  in  a  morning  in  bed. — Ibid,  p.  142. 
•»  See  Pope's  Letter  to  Addison  [1713].    '  Letters,'  4to.  1737,  p.  109. 
*  To  ICr.  Bridges,  and  first  printed  by  Johnson.    See  p.  138. 
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learned  or  in  modem  languages.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who 
being,  by  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite  page,  declared 
that  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty  than  from  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at  hand,  and  from  them 
he  could  easily  obtain  his  author's  sense  with  sufficient  certainty ; 
and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very  small  of 
those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more  than  in  the  Latin, 
except  the  music  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical  translation  of 
Eobanus  Hessus,  an  unwearied  writer  of  Latin  verses ;  he  had 
the  French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier,  and  the  English 
of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With  Chapman,  whose 
work,  though  now  totally  neglected,  seems  to  have  been  popular 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very  frequent  con- 
sultations, and  perhaps  never  translated  any  passage  till  he  had 
read  his  version,  which  indeed  he  has  been  sometimes  suspected 
of  using  instead  of  the  original.**' 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided ;  for  the  six  volumes 
would  have  been  very  little  more  than  six  pamphlets  without 
them.  What  the  mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest.  Pope 
wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize;  but  more  was 
necessary ;  many  pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  must 
supply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment  Something  might  be 
gathered  from  Dacier ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessible  to  common  readers. 
Eustathius  was  therefore  necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eus- 
tathius,  of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version,  I  sus- 
pect Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have  been  able  ;** 

^  My  copy  [of  Chapman's  *  Homer  T  once  belonged  to  Pope;  in  which  he 
has  noted  many  of  Chapman's  absolute  interpolations,  extending  sometimes  to 
the  length  of  a  paragraph  of  twelye  lines.  A  diligent  observer  will  easily  dis- 
cern that  Pope  was  no  careless  reader  of  his  rude  predecessor. — Thos.  Wabton  : 
Ifist.  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  358,  ed.  1840. 

^  All  the  crime  that  I  have  committed  is  saying  that  he  is  no  master  of 
Oreek;  and  I  am  so  confident  of  this,  that  if  he  can  translate  ten  lines  of 
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some  other  was  therefore  to  be  found  who  had  leisure  as  well  as 
abilities;  and  he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced.  Broome,  in 
his  preface  to  his  Poems,  declares  himself  the  commentator  ^^  in 
part  upon  the  Iliad ;"  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,**  that  Broome  was  at  first  engaged  in 
consulting  Eustathius ;  but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  he  desisted;  another  man  of  Cambridge  was  then 
employed,  who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work ;  and  a  third,  that 
was  reconmiended  by  Thirlby,  is  now  discovered  to  have  been 
Jortin,  a  man  since  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  who  com- 
pliuned  that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his  perform- 
ance, never  testified  any  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  who  professed 
to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms 
which  Fenton  uses  are  very  mercantile :  '^  I  think  at  first  sight 
that  his  performance  is  commendable  enough,  and  have  sent 
word  for  him  to  finish  the  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his 
demands  for  his  trouble.  ...  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  you  return,  I  will  keep  them  till  I 
receive  your  orders."'® 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time,  which  was 
probably  accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a  closer  correspond- 
ence. Pamell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which  Pope 
found  so  harsh  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it  f^  and 
by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as  kindness  or  money  could 
procure  him,  in  somewhat  more  than  five  years  he  completed 
his  version  of  the  *  Iliad,'  with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  1712, 
his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  concluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth 
year.'* 

Euatathitu,  FU  own  myself  ui^'ust  and  unworthy. — Broome  to  Fenton,  15th 
Jtme,  1727.     (Unpublished  letter  in  Mr.  Croker's  possession.) 

**  Pope  having  written  part  of  his  translation  of  Homer  upon  the  back  of  it. 

*  MS.  niad,  vol.  ii.  107^,  part  of  2l8t  book. 

^*  It  is  still  stiff,  and  was  written  much  stiffer. — Pope  :  Spence  by  Singer, 
p.  13S. 

,  ^  This  is  not  quite  correct.  **  He  began  the  *  Iliad'  in  1713,  and  finished 
it  in  1719."  So  Pope's  own  note  in  his  own  edition  of  *  The  Dimciad/  12mo. 
1736,  p.  224. 
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When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a  dayj^  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  brought  his  work  to  a  more 
speedy  conclusion.  The  '  Iliad/  containing  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  verses,  might  have  been  despatched  in  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  days  by  fifty  verses  in  a  day.  The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  require  more  time  than  the  text  According  to  this 
calculation  the  progress  of  Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow ; 
but  the  distance  is  commonly  very  great  between  actual  per- 
formances and  speculative  possibility.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow ; 
but  on  the  morrow  some  difficulty  emerges,  or  some  external 
impediment  obstructs.  *  Indolence,  interruption,  business,  and 
pleasure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation  ;  and  every  long  work 
is  lengthened  by  a  thousand  causes  that  can,  and  ten  thousand 
that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no  extensive  and  mul- 
tifarious performance  was  ever  efiected  within  the  term  originally 
fixed  in  the  undertaker  s  mind.  He  that  runs  against  Time 
has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  ^ven  to  this  translation,  though  report 
seems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  such  as  the  world  has  not  often 
seen.  The  subscribers  were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given  were  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four ;  and  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For 
those  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay  ;  he  therefore  received, 
including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as 
the  books  were  supplied  by  Lintot 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was  relieved  from 
those  pecuniary  distresses  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  popu- 
larity, he  had  hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often 
lamented  his  disqualification  for  public  employment,  but  never 
proposed  a  pension.  While  the  translation  of  Homer  was  in 
its  progress,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  Secretary  of  State,  ofiered  to 

^'  Which  he  never  said  he  did  translate.  See  'Spence  by  Singer/  p.  142^ 
and  p.  218.  He  would  do  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  heat,  but  not  regularly  every 
day;  and  theae  fifty  were  in  the  rough. 
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procure  him  a  pensioD^^  which,  at  least  during  his  ministry, 
might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  however,  that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want 
of  money  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  supplies.  ^^  Craggs 
was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  solicited  for  money  by 
Pope,  who  disdained  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which  he  had  too  much 
discretion  to  squander,  he  secured  his  future  life  from  want  by 
considerable  annuities.'*  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five  hundred  pounds 
aryear,'''  payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtless  his  translation  enabled 
him  to  purchase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity  that  I  deduce 
thus  minutely  the  history  of  the  English  ^  Iliad.'  It  is  certainly 
the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  and 
its  publication  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  annals  of  learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  great  work,  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how 
it  was  performed  and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  cor- 
rectness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  knowledge  has 
very  rarely  been  attainable;  but  happily  there  remains  the 
original  copy  of  the  '•Iliad,'  which,  being  obtained  by  Boling- 
broke  as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now 
by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  upon  accidental 
fragments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there  must  have 

^  Pope,  in  '  Spence  by  Singer/  p.  307. 
'»  Ibid. 

^  But  (thanks  to  Homer)  since  I  live  and  thrive 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 

Pope:  2nd  Epist.  of  2nd  Book  of  Horace. 

Appealing  to  the  nation's  taste, 
Above  the  reach  of  want  is  placed: 
By  Homer  dead  was  taught  to  thrive, 
Which  Homer  never  could  alive. 

Swift:  A  Libel  on  Dr.  Delany, 

""  Rather  200/.  a-year.    The  deed  by  which  it  was  granted  was  once  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.^ 


• 
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\hhhu  fin  intlTTncdiate  copy,  that  was  perbaps  destroyed  as  it 
fniiiniiMl  frcmi  tlio  iirens.^* 

I'Vofii  th«  flmt  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  transcripts,'*  and 
iihiill  (Inhibit  flmt  the  printed  lines ;  then,  in  a  small  print,  those 
of  iho  inimuncriptii,  with  all  their  variations.  Those  words  in 
itui  utiinll  print  which  are  given  in  Italics  are  cancelled  in  the 
iHipy  Hiul  iho  wordi  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their  stead. 

*rhii  WKlnuiug  of  tiio  first  book  stands  thus : — 

T\w  wmth  of  IVleus*  son,  the  direful  spring 
Ot  mU  Ww  (JrtH?iim  wowi,  O  Goddess,  sing ! 
•rUl  wmth  which  hurrd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
*t1w  i^H^U  v^  luighty  ohi«!k  untimely  slain. 

IV  tWru  INilkiiM'  vMSK,  O  Qoddws,  sing^ 

wmlh 

iMf  «Ul  Ih*  wvHMk  vf  (tiv^v  th<»  tikUl  spring; 

1VI  nUywM  wUh  wwrwrs  ilMd  the  Phrygiui  plain, 

h«i\>«« 

liirvl  Ih^  vhA^iy  h«U  with  ehkh  untimely 

\V^sM#  lUuW  uubufHHl  i4i  the  naked  shore, 

(Vv\^^vUv|&  vk>^*  j(^uvl  hungry  vultures  tore, 

HU^¥  ^^>^l  AohUW  mni  Atrides  strove ; 

Hv^^  w«Mik  \\w  »kAt»rtH^u  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

WHv^M^  U^Vik  uiktKirmI  v>ii  th«  hctftiW  ahon^ 
iVw^^r^c  vkyi^  M^l  ^cv^My  vuhuN»  toc^ 

(^>^  MK<i»  IW  «s'ytM^N^  dio^^ttt^  «od  »Kh  the  win  of  Jot«. 

Wn^^MWw  K^  M^*i\  iu  what  iU-6iied  h<«r 

^^^^  tW  tfewvv  Jrtrr^v  t>v>«i  wbuat  odSeinJ^  P<>ww? 

V^^i  hy^'\(  iW  vwu|^  >iitth  «u(vHui(amtf>  vSf  thtf  dead; 


**  ^%y%  >^^  <»^  >,>.v«^     VW  N\if^  i*»*»»  V  llW  9c^M»>«atf^  3Mii»  W  a  3lr.  Doe* 
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PhoebuB  himself  tlie  dire  debate  procur'd, 

fierce 

T*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injured  priest  endiir'd; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead: 
The  King  of  Men  the  Sacred  Sire  defied, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryses  sought  by  presmUs  to  regain  • 

costly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 

Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac'd  his  hands. 

By  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 

T%e  golden  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  these  as  ensigns  of  his  God  he  hare. 

The  God  that  sends  his  golden  shafts  afar  ; 

Then  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 

Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace. 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race ; 
Ye  kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 
Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 
Kings  and  warriors 

Yoitr  hbottrs,  by  the  Gods  be  all  your  labours  crowned ; 
So  miy  the  Gods  your  arms  with  conquest  bless. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground; 
Till  laid 

And  crown  your  labours  with  desired  success ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move, 

And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove.  ^ 

vor^  III.  D 


.M^ 


^  -^*  P^  U>^^1744. 


2&n  UL   yaiiP'^  i  t^inii— a  puvis  i  coin. 

juju  ^Tf  XLy  fsmiprw  z^:  ihtBae  irzu  ^r»-"^: 

/.•.rrtr  av  nft*     x  zti!r?T  itls.  jw  lee  =it  preainit  siore. 


!"  ».-j^cc  Tin  noftTci.  iZri  nrl«*pe  the  fiir: 

Ot"  *»«*."  **-^::«v  A=d  o:  :he  whole  first  book.  I  am  told  that 
■m^iTf  *;»  j^c  jk  rVnuer  wpy,  more  varied,  and  more  deformed 

riv  'ViC'.iuv.r^  v^'  ;ho  A\>.^t7  *•>'*  varies  verv  little  finom  the 
:wiuva  ?i«.;cv\  A:^i  i*  triorefore  set  down  without  any  parallel ; 
:iK''  V*  i  dS^TVUvv*  Jo  uot  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

\.'%  "\"A*;:*i  sloev  lu*i  seilM  each  mortal  eve  : 
<4.v^v'.M  ::^  :L•.^.■ir  :<?r::5  rh^  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
V'»"  '.-"vvrtal*  *'u:::'vr'd  on  their  thrones  above, 

V  '  Vi'.!:  '.:.>•  ON  o watch :ul  eve  of  Jove. 
V,'  x'-x-iir  Viioris*  s<^ti  he  U^nJs  his  care, 

\»x5  Vtv.rijio  ::'.o  \ii\vk#  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
l  ^ci»  l»io,s  Au  emj^ty  i«hautoai  rise  to  sight, 

V  t^i  lit '.IS  ,\'i*f'h.in.'*s  the  vision  of  the  night : 

^t \  hsiivw  vU'liisive  dream,  and,  light  as  air, 

l\'   V  ,;j«iu'm:».v»nV  rv.>>"al  tent  repair ; 

liiU  Mill  i-.i  Arm*  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 

M  kioN  a! I  hi*  lOijioi'.s  to  the  dusty  plain. 

\. ..    ■':"    ■''•  .Vcy  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 

V\w  loiu     v^'s  of  wide-<*x tended  Troy  ; 

bX'i  »»N*\\  I'.o  i'.u*r\'  the  iuxls  with  Fate  contend  ; 
\i  .»i»uo^  Mut  the  h^Mvenlv  tactions  end. 
IV.uuouou  \^-'\'*  vAt  you  devoteil  >\-all, 

\hvi  MnkUUo);  Hkmi  ^ait;»  th'  inii>euding  fall. 
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Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships, — Book  II. 

Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  Goddesses !  immortal  Nine ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasur'd  height, 
And  hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
( We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 
Oh  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fame. 
Or  urg*d  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came ! 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Vii^n  Qoddesees,  immortal  Nine! 
That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  summit  shine. 
Who  see  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound, 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  resound; 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land, 
What  natidns  foUow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command; 
(For  doubtful  Fame  distracts  mankind  below, 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train, 
A  thousand  mouths,  a  thousand  tongues  were  vain. 

Book  V.  V,  1, 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise, 
An<3  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish'd  praise, 
'High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  re*!  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  skies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  rmje,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 

force 
O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raise, 

Above  the  Greeks  her  xcan-ior^s  fame  to  raise, 

his  deathless 

And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praise : 

distinguish'd 

Brujht  from  his  beamy  crest  the  lightnings  play, 

High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flash'd  the  living  ray, 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray. 
The  Goddess  with  her  breath  the  flame  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  star  whose  fires  in  Autumn  rise; 

D  2 
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Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  supplies. 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplira. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies : 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  shoots  a  keener  light, 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd, 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  engage. 
Where  the  fight  bums,  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
^Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies, 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skies. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  bestow*  d, 
Such  sparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd; 
Onward  she  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 

Wha:«  the  ukzt  hUeds,  and  where  the  fiercest  rage, 
fight  bums  thickest 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame; 
The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

CondusUm  of  Book  VIIL,  v,  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  imnumber*d  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 
Then  shine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires  : 
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A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field  ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umher'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  send  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 

As  when  in  stillness  of  the  silent  night, 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  lustre  bright, 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  s/ieds  her  silver  light; 

pure  spreads     sacred 

As  still  in  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood. 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  shoots  a  flood; 
When  no  loose  gale  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  a  breath 
And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ;^ 

not  a 

Around  her  silver  throne  the  planets  glow, 
And  stars  unnumbered  trembling  beams  bestow; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  imnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  seen, 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  sheds. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  they  shed, 

gleam 

verdure 
And  tip  with  silver  all  the  momitain  heads 

forest 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head. 
The  valleys  open,  and  the  forests  rise. 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
All  nature  stands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  &om  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  sight, 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 
The  conscious  strains  rcjfjicing  at  the  sight 

shepherds  gating  with  delight 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 
useful 

So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams; 
The  long  reflexions  of  the  distant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires; 
Qleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires; 
A  thousand  fires  at  distant  stations  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 
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Of  these  specimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated  poetry,  or 
who  delights  to  trace  the  mind  from  the  rudeness  of  its  first 
conceptions  to  the  elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a 
greater  number ;  but  most  other  readers  are  already  tired,  and 
I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  '  Iliad '  was  published  volume  by  volume,  as  the  trans- 
lation proceeded ;  the  four  first  books  appeared  in  [June]  1715. 
The  expectation  of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism  or  poetry  was 
desirous  of  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topic.  Halifax,  who,  by  havhig  been  first  a  poet 
and  then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a 
judge,  was  willing  to  hear  some  books  while  they  were  yet 
unpublished.  Of  this  rehearsal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the 
following  account 

"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender  to  taste 
than  really  possessed  of  it. — When  I  had  finished  the  two  or 
three  first  books  of  my  translation  of  the  '  Iliad,'  that  Lord 
desired  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his  house. 
Addison,  Congreve,  and  Garth  were  there  at  the  reading.  In 
four  or  five  places  Lord  Halifax  stopt  me  very  civilly,  and  with 
a  speech  each  time  much  of  the  same  kind,  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Pope,  but  there  is  something  in  that  passage  that  does  not 
quite  please  me.  Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  con- 
sider it  a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  can  give  it  a 
better  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with  Dr.  Garth, 
in  his  chariot ;  and,  as  we  were  going  along,  was  saying  to  the 
Doctor,  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty by  such  loose  and  general  observations ;  that  I  had  been 
thinking  over  the  passages  almost  ever  since,  and  could  not 
guess  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  Lordship  in  either  of  them. 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrassment ;  said  I  had  not 
been  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his 
way  yet ;  that  I  need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  'All  you  need  do  (said 
he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as  they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two 
or  three  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on 
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those  passages,  and  then  read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have 
known  him  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable 
for  the  event/  I  followed  his  advice ;  waited  on  Lord  Hali&x 
some  time  aflter  ;  said,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  objections  to 
those  passages  removed ;  read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they 
were  at  first:  and  his  Lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now,  Mr.  Pope,  they  are  perfectly 
right ;  nothing  can  be  better.' "  *° 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect  that  they  are 
despised  or  cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  favour 
and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he  seems  to 
have  received  with  sullen  coldness.  All  our  knowledge  of  this 
transaction  is  derived  from  a  single  letter  (Dec.  1,  1714),  in 
which  Pope  says,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours 
you  have  done  me,  and  for  those  you  intend  me.  I  distrust 
neither  your  will  nor  your  memory  when  it  is  to  do  good ;  and 
if  I  ever  become  trouUesome  or  solicitous,  it  must  not  be  out  of 
expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your  Lordship  may  either 
cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the 
country,  whick  is  really  all  the  difierence  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is,  indeed,  a  high  strain  of  gene- 
rosity in  you  to  think  of  making  me  easy  all  my  life,  only  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few  hours  : 
but,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add  it  is  because  you  think  me  no 
enemy  to  my  native  Country,  there  will  appear  a  better  reason ; 
for  I  must  of  consequence  be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am) 
yours,  &c"  ®* 

^  Spence. — Johnson.    Ed.  Singer,  p.  134. 

•*  'Letters  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  and  several  of  his  Friends.'  4to.  1737, 
p.  120. 

The  letter  printed  by  Pope  differs  from  the  original  as  sent  to  Lord  Halifax^ 
now  in  the  British  Museum : — 

[Addit.  MSS.  British  Museum,  No.  7121.] 

Decemb'  3^  1714. 
Mt  Lobd, — While  you  are  doing  justice  to  all  the  world,  I  beg  you  will  not 
forget  Homer,  if  you  can  spare  an  hour  to  attend  his  cause.     I  leave  him  with 
you  in  that  hope,  and  return  home  full  of  acknowledgments  for  the  Favours 
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^rimiHi  voluntary  ryffers.  aod  this  £uiit  acoqiuiiccv  ended 
\lif  iltiMta  itff((;<^.  The  padtiD  was  not  accQ^omed  to  such 
(^-i||i(l  ^rnliturli;,  and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity 
(if  iiMlii|M?fKUrrK;e,  They  probably  were  so^ncxnis  of  eadi  other. 
I'ojHt  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what  rate  his  praise  was 
V«ilu4)d  i  he  would  lie  ^'troublesome  out  of  grratitude.  nol  expec- 
lution/'  Halifax  tliouglit  himself  entitled  tocoofidenoe;  and 
would  ((ive  nothing,  unle»  he  knew  what  he  should  receive. 
'rtiitir  r^/inmerce  had  it;  beginning  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side, 
Hud  of  money  on  the  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
i^m^vr  iff  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Halifax  hml  any  personal  benevolence  to  Pope;  it  is  evident 
that  PojK?  Kxiked  on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred.** 

The  reputatioTi  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining  him  a 
pntron  ;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend.  Addison  and  he  were 
now  ( I7ir>)  at  the  head  of  poetry  and  criticism  ;  and  both  in 
iiurti  a  utati;  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman 
nUiU\  one  (!ould  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a 
iiU|N«rior.  ( )f  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindness  between  friends 
tlm  iMi^inning  in  often  scarcely  discernible  by  themselves,  and 
iliit  proeewi  iit  continued  by  petty  provocations,  and'  incivilities 
MfUHiiitneN  iNMwiMJily  returned,  and  sometimes  contemptuously 
nni^lnetiMl,  wliit'h  would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride, 

^iiiit'  ti''Mlil|i  lini*  iloiiP  luti  liiul  for  thoBO  you  are  pleasd  to  intend  me.  I  dU- 
hM«l<  iiitlUiitr  y*\\\'  will,  nor  your  memory,  when  it  U  to  do  good,  and  if  ev«*  I 
hMtiHiiiM  fiuuliloHoiiin  or  NollioitouH  it  must  not  be  out  of  expectation  but  out  of 
MiHiliiiilM.  Your  liortUlitp  umy  oither  cause  mo  to  live  agreeably  in  the  Towne 
oi  (•miiImiiI«m1I>  in  tho  (Niuntry;  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  sett  be- 
l-HMiMi  MM  MUM)  l^iittiiiit  luul  a  NUiall  one.  It  m  indeed  a  high  strain  of  gene- 
foMllir  tit  yoii,  lo  fhliik  of  niakiuK  \no  oasio  all  my  Life,  only  because  I  have 
|f»i»iii  NO  ltH)«|«>  an  (o  (ttviM't  you  an  hour  or  two;  But  if  I  may  have  leave  to 
Hild,  l«HC(UtMii  >ou  liiiiiK  uio  no  onaniy  to  my  country,  there  will  appear  abetter 
IfMiNMn,  fiM  1  niu«i  Ihi  of  iHUiHm|urnctt  ai«  1  sincerely  am 

My  lionl 
Voiii  nituili  olihgt^dt  nuMt  oUnlient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

A.  Pope. 

"'  TitlN  N  nVMi  i*liHiM«*t(.  That  h««  diiilikod  Halifax  I  believe;  but  compare 
|f(()ih  M  iMmMiMMioUM  itiHUM  of  hin\  in  tho  Prt^fact*  to  the  '  Iliad/  The  character 
f(|   Miiln  I  in   Mn«  '  |i}|iUM«*  io  Arlnithuot").  sup(>o8ed  to  represent  HalifiuL,  is 
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and  drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment  That  the 
quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  minutely  deduced  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  ''  nothing 
but  rumour  has  reached,  and  who  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the  reputation  of 
their  wit  first  brought  them  together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
man  whose  abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who  having  at- 
tained that  eminence  to  which  he  was  himself  aspiring,  had  in 
his  hands  the  distribution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court 
[1713]  with  sufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  'Cato,'  by 
his  abuse  of  Dennis  [1713],  and  with  praise  yet  more  direct  by 
his  poem  on  the  '  Dialogues  on  Medals,'  of  which  the  immediate 
publication  was  then  intended.®^  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrisy ;  for  he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison  something 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man.®* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  as  Pope  saw  himself  favoured  by 
the  world,  and  more  frequently  compared  his  own  powers  with 
those  of  others,  his  confidence  increased  and  his  submission 
lessened ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the  advances 
of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  contend  with  him  for  the  highest 
place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatness, 
has  among  his  friends  those  who  officiously  or  insidiously  quicken 
his  attention  to  offi^nces,  heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  his 
resentment  Of  such  adherents  Addison  doubtless  had  many ; 
and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  proposals  for  the 
'  Diad,'  the  kindness  of  Addison  seems  to  have  abated.  Jervas 
the  painter  once  pleased  himself  (Aug.  20,  1714)  ®^  with  ima- 
gining that  he  had  re-established  their  friendship ;  and  wrote 
to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him  of  too  close  a  con- 
federacy with  Swift,  but  was  now  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  To 
this  Pope  answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift 

•■  Pope's  poem  on  the  Dialogues  was  first  published  (after  Addison's  death) 
in  Tickeirs  edition  of  *  Addison's  Works,'  4  vols.  4to.,  17'Jl. 
*♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  152.    *  Spence  by  Singer/  p.  50. 
•*  'Pope's  Letters/  4to.  1737,  p.  115. 
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mdn  an  bk  »tTfk<»  in  regard  to  the  sabecripckm  dcmaiidal. 
Mild  ttiat  the  Tr/riai  nerer  pat  bim  muler  the  Bcccaeitv  of  askmg 
Uaitft  Uf  \m  tmUfuL  ^  But,"  says  be,**  '^as  Mr.  Addiaoo  must 
tm  tim  ju^lge  tn  wbat  regards  himself,  and  has  seemed  to  be  no 
rirry  jtint  one  to  me,  90  I  must  own  to  you  I  e3qiect  nothing  but 
iiriliiy  from  bim.''  In  the  same  letter  be  mentions  PhilipB  as 
baring  lieen  ^lusy  to  kindle  animosity  between  them ;  but  in  a 
letUrr  Ut  Addinffti  be  expresses  some  consciousness  of  behaTiour 
iriatteritirely  dt*ficient  in  respect. 

(H  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  subscription  there  re- 
mairm  the  testimony  of  Kennet,  no  friend  to  either  him  or 
PojK?. 

**  Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house  and  had 
a  Ikiw  from  evcryliody  but  me,  who,  I  confess,  could  not  but 
dfiMpiM)  him.  When  I  came  to  the  ante-chamber  to  wait,  before 
praycrH,  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business, 
and  m'.tcd  iis  muster  of  requests.  Then  he  instructed  a  young 
noliloiiinn  that  the  best  Poet  in  JEngland  was  Mr.  Pope  (a 
PiipiHt),  who  had  befii^n  a  translation  of  Homer  into  English 
voriM),  for  which  lie  must  have  them  all  auiscribe;  for,  says  he, 
tlu)  author  nhall  nat  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas 
for  liim.** 

AbiJUt  tins  time  it  is  likely®'  that  Steele,  who  was,  with  all 
hin  political  fury,  good-natured  and  officious,  procured  an  inter- 
vi(^w  hotwctMi  those  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
ninhwoUMM*o.  ( )n  this  ocaision,  if  the  reports  .be  true,  Pope 
uumIo  his  complaint  with  frankness  and  spirit,  as  a  man  unde- 
Horvodly  noglectod  or  opposed  ;  and  Addison  affected  a  con- 
toniptuou8  unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm,  even  voice,  reproached 
I'o|H>  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
hii4  oarly  works  had  rtH*eived  from  his  own  remarks  and  those  of 
Stoolo,  said  that  hi\  Iteing  now  engaged  in  public  business,  had 
no  lontft^r  any  i*are  for  his  poetical  reputation;  nor  had  any 
i»thor  desin>  with  n^ganl  to  Pope  than  that  he  should  not,  by 
ttH>  uuioh  am>gance,  alienate  the  public. 

**  ^'  U  u»  lik«Iy ''  U  i^ur^ly  a  »tniu^  kind  of  £iM:t  for  a  Life. 
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To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great  keenness  and 
severity,  upbnuding  Addison  with  perpetual  dependence,  and 
with  the  abuse  of  those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at 
the  public  cost,  and  char^g  him  with  mean  endeavours  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  rising  merit  The  contest  rose  so  high, 
that  they  parted  at  last  without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of  *  Homer'  was  (1715)  in  time  published ; 
and  a  rival  version  of  the  first  *  Iliad,'  for  rivals  the  time  of  their 
appearance  inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately  printed, 
with  the  name  of  Tickell.**  It  was  soon  perceived  that,  among 
the  followers  of  Addison,  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the 
critics  and  poets  divided  into  factions.  "  I,  like  the  Tories,"  says 
Pope,  *^  have  the  town  in  general,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side  ; 
but  'tis  usual  with  the  smaller  party  to  make  up  in  industry  what 
they  want  in  numbers.  ....  I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  right- 
ful judges,  and  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  I 
fear  no  arbitrary,  high-flying  proceedings  from  the  small  court 
faction  at  Button's.*' ^^  This  opposition  he  immediately  imputed 
to  Addison,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful 
to  Craggs,*^  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  declared  the  versions 
to  be  both  good,  but  Tickell's  tlie  best  that  had  ever  been 
written ;  and  sometimes  said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
Tickell  had  more  of  '  Homer.'  ^^ 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  reputation  and  his 
inta'est  were  at  hazard.  He  once  intended  to  print  together 
the  four  versions  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell, 
that  they  might  be  readily  compared  and  fairly  estimated.  This 
design  seems  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  Tonson,^^ 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous  criticism  of  Tickell's 
translation,  and  had  marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all 


"  Both  made  their  appearance  in  June,  1715. 

»  <  Letters/  4to.  1737,  p.  128. 

»  Letter,  July  5,  1715.     '  Letters,'  4to.  1737,  p.  127. 

"  Gay  to  Pope,  July  8,  1715.    Roscoe's  '  Pope,'  ed.  1847,  viii.  40. 

"  lintot  to  Pope,  June  22,  1715.    Pope's  MS.  Iliad,  vol.  i.  108»>. 
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places  that  appeared  defective.®^  But  while  he  was  thus  medi- 
tating defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  before  him  with- 
out a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  public  was  not  long  divided,  and 
the  preference  was  universally  given  to  Pope's  performance.** 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circumstance  to  another,'* 
that  the  other  translation  was  the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but 
if  he  knew  it  in  Addison's  lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
told  it.  He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be  punished  by 
what  has  been  considered  as  the  most  painful  of  all  reflections, 
the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus  related 
by  Pope :  ®® 

"  Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abuse  me  in 
coffee-houses  and  conversations :  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about 
Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  my  relations 
very  grossly.®'  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me  one  day,  that 
it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison ; 
that  his  jealous  temper  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friend- 
ship between  us :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  said, 
assured  me  that  Addison  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publish 
those  scandals,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were 
published.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  wdth  what  I  had 
heard,  I  wTote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I 
was  not  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was 

^  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  first  resentmeDt  of  this  usage,  was  resolved  to  expose  this 
new  version  in  a  severe  critique  upon  it.  I  have  now  by  me  the  copy  he  had 
marked  for  this  purpose,  in  which  he  has  classed  the  several  faults  in  transla- 
tion, language,  and  numbers,  under  their  proper  heads. — Warburton  :  Popt^s 
Works,  8vo.  1752,  iv.  26. 

•*  Tickell,  whose  skiff  (in  partnership  they  say) 
Set  forth  for  Greece,  buf  founder'd  in  the  way. 

Gay  :  Mr,  Pope's  Welcome  from  Greece* 

^  Compare  Life  of  Tickell,  in  ii.  321. 

••  Bpence. — Johnson.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  148.  Spence  s  statement  is  confirmed 
\rf  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope  (Works,  8vo.  1752,  iv.  27). 

^  He  [Gildon]  abused  Mr.  P.  very  scandalously  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
//f  tJia  Life  of  Mr.  "Wycherley,  printed  by  Curll,— Pope:  The  Dunciad,  4to. 
172(1,  p,  21. 

TbM  fiampblet  I  have  failed  in  finding. 
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to  speak  severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  he  not  in 
such  a  dirty  way  ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  himself,  fairly 
of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  something  in  the  following  manner  : — I  then  subjoined  the 
first  sketch  of  what  has  been  since  called  my  Satire  on  Addison. 
He  used  me  very  civilly  ever  after,  and  never  did  me  any 
injustice  that  I  know  of,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  which  was 
about  three  years  after."  *® 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent  to  Atterbury, 
were  considered  by  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  Pope's  per- 
formances ;  and  the  writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where 
his  strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unemployed.®' 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription,  enabled  to  live 
more  by  choice,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  their  estate 
at  Binfield,  he  purchased,  I  think  only  for  his  life,  that  house 
at  Twickenham  to  which  his  residence  afterwards  procured  so 
much  celebration,  and  removed  thither  with  his  father  and 
mother.^ '^ 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which  his  verses 

"  Spenoe  add* :  "  Dr.  Trapp,  who  was  by  at  the  time  of  this  conversation, 
said  that  he  wondered  how  so  many  people  came  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Pope  did 
not  write  this  copy  of  verses  till  after  Addison's  death ;  since  so  many  people, 
and  he  himself  for  one,  had  seen  it  in  Addison's  lifetime." — Spence  by  Singer, 
p.  149. 

The  character  of  Addison  was  first  printed  as  a  '  Fragment  of  a  Satire ' 
('Miacellanies,  the  last  volume/  1728,  8vo.)  ;  the  volume  with  the  Preface 
flogned  by  Swift  and  Pope,  in  which  Preface  this  passage  occurs:  "In  regard 
to  two  persons  only,  we  wish  our  raillery,  though  ever  so  tender,  or  resent- 
ment, though  ever  so  just,  had  not  been  indulged.  We  speak  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrogh,  who  was  a  man  of  wit  and  of  honour;  and  of  Mr.  Addison,  whose 
name  deserves  all  respect  from  every  lover  of  learning." 

»  Atterbury  to  Pope,  Feb.  26,  1721-2.     'Letters,'  4to.  1737,  p.  239. 

'^  He  did  not  remove  from  Chiswick  to  Twickenham  till  after  his  father's 
death.  His  father  died  in  October,  1717,  at  Chiswick,  and  is  buried  at 
Chiswick. 

*'  At  last  the  Gods  and  Fate  have  fixed  me  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  districts  of  Richmond  and  Twickenham :  it  is  here  I  liave  passed  an 
entire  year  of  my  life,  without  any  fixed  abode  in  London,  or  more  than 
casting  a  transitory  glance  (for  a  day  or  two  at  most  in  a  month)  on  the  pomps 
of  the  town."— Pope  to  Jervas,  Dec.  12,  1718  ('Letters,'  4to.  1737,  p.  205). 

This,  however,  is  a  wrong  date;  for  Gkirth,  who  is  mentioned  as  dead  in  the 
8Ame  letter,  did  not  die  till  18th  January,  1718-19.  Pope,  I  suspect,  has 
thrown  tWo  letters  into  one. 
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mention ;  and  being  under  the  neoessty  of  making  a  gabteiv 
raneous  passage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  be 
adorned  it  with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a 
grotto ;  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endearoured 
to  persuade  his  friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an  Englishman, 
who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ; 
but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his 
garden,  and,  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he 
extracted  an  ornament  fit)m  an  inconyenience,  and  vanity  pro- 
duced a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be 
fr*equently  remarked  of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and 
childish  ;  whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  reputation 
think  themselves  above  the  reach  of  censure,  and  safe  in  the 
admission  of  negligent  indulgences,  or  that  mankind  expect 
from  elevated  genius  an  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder ;  like  him  who,  having 
followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into  the  clouds,  should  lament 
that  she  ever  descended  to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  '  Homer'  were  annually  published, 
he  collected  his  former  works  (1717)  into  one  quarto  volume, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  written  with  great  sprightliness 
and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  some  pas- 
sages subjoined  that  he  at  first  omitted  ;^°^  other  marginal 
additions  of  the  same  kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
poems.  Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise, 
because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have  blotted.  Pope's 
voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated 
honour  both  of  what  he  had  published,  and  of  what  he  had 
suppressed.  ^°* 

In  this  year  [1717]  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  having  passed  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy^  He  b 
not  known  but  by  the  character  which  his  son  has  given  him. 

*•'  The  omitted  passages  were  not  printed  by  Pope. 

'"  '  EloiBa  to  Abelard '  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  quarto  of  1717. 
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K  the  money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by  himself, 
he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times  when  sudden  riches 
were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  *  Iliad '  was  at  last  completed  in  1720. 
The  splendour  and  success  of  this  work  raised  Pope  many 
enemies,  that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet, 
who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputation,  censured 
him  in  a  piece  called  *Homerides'  before  it  was  published. 
Ducket  likewise  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.*^  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies  But,  whoever 
his  critics  were,  their  writings  are  lost ;  and  the  names  which 
are  preserved,  are  preserved  in  *  The  Dunciad.' 

In  this  disastous  year  (1720)  of  national  infatuation,  when 
more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast  were  expected  from  the  South 
Sea,  when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth.  Pope  was  seized  with  the  uni- 
versal passion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  money.  The  stock 
rose  in  its  price ;  and  for  a  while  he  thought  himself  the  lord 
of  thousands.  But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not  last  long ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the 
loss  of  what  he  once  thought  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  of  that.**** 

Next  year  ^^^  he  published  some  select  poems  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford ;  who,  after  all  his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in 
retirement,  still  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  faction,  who 
could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his  praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1721  *°®)  an  edition  of '  Shakespeare.' 
His  name  was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tonson  thought 

***  He  assiflted  Bumet  in  the  tract  called  'HomerideH/  of  which  two  editions 
in  different  types  appeared  in  one  year  (1715). 

•**  He  [Pope]  has  engaged  to  translate  the  'Odyssey*  in  three  years;  I  be- 
lieve rather  out  of  a  prospect  of  gain  than  inclination;  for  I  am  persuaded  ho 
bore  his  part  in  the  loss  of  the  South  Sea.— Gav  to  Swift,  Jan.  24,  1722. 

**  That  is,  1721;  but  the  edition  did  not  appear  until  1722.  The  verses 
to  Lord  Oxford  are  dated  September  25,  1721,  and  are  written  in  honest  emu- 
lation of  Tickell's  excellent  Elegy  on  Addison,  addressed  to  the  yoimg  Lord 
Warwick,  and  then  newly  the  subject  of  great  admiration. 

"•  Another  confusion  of  dates.  The  edition,  six  volumes  4to.  (Tonson),  did 
not  appear  tiU  1725. 
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himself  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  subscription  of 
six  guineas  for  Shakespeare's  plays  in  six  quarto  volumes ;  nor 
did  his  expectation  much  deceive  him ;  for  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  proposed.  The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  sunk 
afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  were  sold 
at  sixteen  shillings  each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced  by  a  reward 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  twelve  shillings,  he  seems 
never  to  have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation  ;  for  Theo- 
bald, a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very  slender  powers,  first 
[1726]  in  a  book  called  'Shakespeare  Restored,'  and  then 
[1733]  in  a  formal  edition,  detected  his  deficiencies  with  all 
the  insolence  of  victory  ;  and  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be 
feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  others  all  the  help  that 
could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of  humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators^ 
commentators,  and  verbal  critics ;  and  hoped  to  persuade  the 
world  that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  liaving  a 
mind  too  great  for  such  minute  employment 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things  wrong,  and 
left  many  things  undone ;  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
due  praise.  He  was  tlie  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved.  K  he  in- 
spected the  early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others  to  be 
more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  expanded  with  great  skill 
and  elegance  the  character  which  had  been  given  of  Shakespeare 
by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention  upon  his  works, 
which,  though  often  mentioned,  had  been  little  read.^^' 

^^  The  edition  of  Shakespeare  (which  he  undertook  merely  because  he 
thought  nobody  eU«  would)  took  up  near  two  years  more  in  the  di*udgery  of 
comparing  impressions,  rectifying  the  scenery,  &c. — Pope:  NoUs  in  Dmciad, 
12mo.  17.J6,  p.  224. 

I  have  retained  all  his  [Pope's]  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so  great  a  writer 
may  be  lost;  his  Preface,  valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and  juit- 
ness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensiTe 
that  little  can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be  disputed,  every  editor 
has  an  interest  to  suppress,  but  that  every  reader  would  demand  its  insertion. 
— Johnson:  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Iliad,'  resolving  not  to  let 
the  general  kindness  cool,  he  published  proposals  ^"^  for  a  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Odyssey,'  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He 
was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  associates  in  his  labour, 
being  either  weary  with  toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or 
having  heard,  as  Ruffhead  relates,^"'  that  Fenton  and  Broome 
had  already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to  have  them 
confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had  ^^  translated" 
the  *  Odyssey,'  as  he  had  said  of  the  '  Iliad,'  he  says  that  he 
had  "undertaken"  a  translation;  and  in  the  proposals,  the 
subscription  is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but  for 
that  of  "  two  of  his  friends  who  have  assisted  him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  version,  he 
appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity,  and 
frequent  correspondence.  Atterbury  had  honestly  recommended 
to  him  the  study  of  the  Popish  controversy,  in  hope  of  his  con- 
vernon ;  to  which  Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much 
recommend  his  principles  or  his  judgment.  In  questions  and 
projects  of  learning  they  agreed  better.  He  was  called  at  the 
trial  to  give  an  account  of  Atterbury's  domestic  life,  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time  he  had  left 
for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and  in  those  few 
he  made  several  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost  esteem,  tender- 
ness, and  gratitude :  "  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  it  is  not  only  in 
this  world  that  I  may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury 
presented  him  with  a  Bible.*  ^° 

Of  the  *  Odyssey'  Pope  translated  only  twelve  books;  the 

«  Dated  10th  January,  1724-5. 

"*  Ruffbead's  statement  in  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Spence,  ed.  Singer, 
p.  326.  Parts  of  Books  tu.  and  ziii.  he  had  already  printed  in  Steele's  '  MLb- 
oellany/  12mo.  1714. 

^^  This  Bible  was  afterwards  used  in  the  chapel  at  Prior  Park.  Pope  wns 
remembered  by  Atterbury  in  his  will :  "  I  give  to  Mr.  Pope  any  book  ho  Hhall 
think  fit  to  choose  out  of  my  small  collection,  to  be  preserved  by  him  in 
memory  of  me.**— (See  Nichols's  'Atterbury/  iii.  518,  and  iv.  492.) 

VOL.  m.  B 
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r^  ^tffit  t}M;  work  of  Broome  and  Fenton :  the  notes  voe 
wriil^i  wImJIjt  by  Bnxjme,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded. 
'V\w.  publk  wa«  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  sereral  shares; 
4Mm1  tixi  Hd'A>imut  was  subjoined  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  now 
ki^^wh  liot  to  be  true."^ 

TImj  fir«t  Wipy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of  Fenton,  are  to 
Im  mttn  ill  the  Museum.  The  parts  of  Pope  are  less  interlined 
iiiiui  the  ^  Iliad  ;'  and  the  latter  books  of  the  'Iliad'  less  than 
iUtt  foruutr*  He  jL^rew  dexterous  by  practice,  and  every  dieet 
I'iMibled  him  to  write  tlie  next  with  more  facility.  The  books 
of  I'ituUm  liavc  very  few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope."* 
'Humt  of  lirooine  have  not  been  found  ;  but  Pope  complained, 
an  it  m  reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  correcting  them. 

1 1  in  ('x)ntract  with  Lintot  was  the  same  as  for  the  'Iliad,* 
exri^pt  tluit  only  one  hundred  pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for 
ettiili  volume.  The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  Meventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  so 
that  hiii  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  assistants,  was  still  very 
(uinMiderable.  The  work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and  from  that 
time  he  reiiolved  to  make  no  more  tnanslations. 

The  Mile  did  not  answer  Lintot's  expectation ;  and  he  then 
pretended  to  discover  something  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  com- 
men(U)d  or  threatened  a  suit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  Knfjflish  'Odyssey'  a  criticism  was  published  [1727] 
by  S|mnoe,  at  that  time  ''^  Prelector  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  ;  a  man 
whorio  learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not 
very  |M)werful.  llis  criticism,  however,  was  commonly  just ; 
what  ho  thought,  he  thought  rightly  ;  and  his  remarks  were 
reeonuuended  by  his  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had 
the  first  experionie  of  a  critic  without  malevolence,  who  thought 


'^'  Oomimro  )Myiiia^  in  lln^ome'ii  'Lifo*  by  Johnson  in  this  Tolume.  He 
ulttliutttl  twt)lv0  lH>uk«,  with  aouio  )>Arts  of  other  books,  in  the  Appendix  (vii.) 
to  the  •  DunviHi)/  4to.  luu)  Svo.,  17'29, 

"•  Only  thi>»e  i»f  Peutou*i»  four  Un^ks  are  in  the  Museum,  and  one  is  free 
ttoiu  inWrlinMiiona, 

*'•  No.  >V«rtou'a  (kther  wm  Pn^fessor  at  this  time.  Si>enoe  succeeded  War- 
ton,  (See  Warton>i  «  Pope/  i,  vH5.)  A  second  e*liUon  of  Speuce'a  '  Eaaay '  was 
puUiahtd  in  1737. 
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it  as  much  his  duty  td^display  beauties  as  expose  faults ;  who 
censured  with  respect,  and  praised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended  that  he  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,"*  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and 
compiled  memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard  of  Pope 
recommended  him  to  the  great  and  powerful ;  and  he  obtained 
very  valuable  preferments  in  the  church. 

Not  long  after  [Sept.  1726]  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a 
visit  in  a  friend's  coach,^*^  which,  in  passing  a  bridge,  was  over- 
turned into  the  water ;  the  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable 
to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when 
the  postilion  snatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glass,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a*  manner  that  he 
lost  their  use. 

Voltadre,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him  a  letter  of  con- 
solation. He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where 
he  talked  with  so  much  grossness  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  room.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he  was  a  spy  for  the 
Court,  and  never  considered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift,  who  was  then 
in  England,  to  publish  three  volumes  of  '  Miscellanies,'  in 
which  amongst  other  things  he  inserted  the  *  Memoirs  of  a 
Parish  Clerk,'  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his  own 
History,  and  a  *  Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horses,'  written 
in  all  the  formalities  of  a  legal  process  by  the  assistance,  as  is 
said,  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Before 
these  *  Miscellanies'  is  a  preface  signed  by  Swift  and  Pope,"® 

"*  By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Lowth,  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  London,  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  this  Essay  on  the  *  Odyssey/  with  marginal  observations, 
written  in  Pope's  hand,  and  generally  acknowledging  the  justice  of  Spcnce's 
obsenrations;  and  in  a  few  instances  pleading,  humorously  enough,  that  some 
favourite  lines  might  be  spared. —  Wartoii's  Pope,  i.  36. 

"*  In  a  coach  and  six  at  Whitton,  on  his  way  home  from  Dawley.  (Spence 
by  Singer,  p.  6  and  p.  267;  Arbuthnot  to  Swift,  20th  Sept.  1726;  Bolingbroke 
to  Swift,  22nd  Sept.  1726;  and  Pope  to  Swift,  8th  March,  1726-7.)  It  was 
his  right  hand. 

**•  Dated  Twickenham,  May  27,  1727;  but  the  volume  in  which  it  appears 
is  dated  1728,  and  is  called  "the  last  volume." 

E  2 
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but  apparently  written  by  Pope;  in  whi(4i»he  makes  a  ridiculous 
and  romantic  complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors 
by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their  papers.  He  tells  in 
tragic  strains  how  ^'  the  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of 
the  dead  have  been  broke  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if  those 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of  uncertain  and 
accidental  value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures ; 
as  if  epigrams  and  essays  were  in  danger  where  gold  and 
diamonds  are  safe.  A  cat  hunted  for  his  musk  is,  according 
to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  book- 
sellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attestation ;  for  the 
same  year  "'  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his 
youth,  were  sold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  *  Miscellanies '  was  first  published  the  '  Art  of  Sinking 
in  Poetry,'  *'*  which,  by  such  a  train  of  consequences  as  usually 
passes  in  literary  quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  '  The  Dunciad.' 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put  Atterbury's 
advice  in  practice,  and  showed  his  satirical  powers  by  publish- 
ing *  The  Dunciad,'  ^^*  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate 

"'  Rather  two  years  before.  The  'Complaint'  was  published  in  1728,  and 
CurlPs  '  Miscellaneay'  in  which  they  appeared,  though  dated  1727,  was  actually 
published  in  1726.  See  Corinna's  (Mrs.  Thomas's)  own  letter  before  them, 
dated  16th  June,  1726;  and  Thomson's  letter  to  Aaron  Hill,  of  Oct.  20,  1726. 

i>>  In  ''the  last  volume,"  1728,  containing  the  Preface,  signed  by  Swift  and 
Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  published  a  second  volume  of  his '  Poetical  Works '  [folio,  1735], 
of  Ivhich  I  suppose  he  has  made  you  a  present.  I  am  surprised  to  see  he  owns 
80  little  in  the  four  volumes  [of  Miscellanies],  and  speaks  of  these  few  things 
a*  inconsiderable.  I  am  a  stranger  to  what  part  of  the  copy-money  he  re- 
ceived; but  you  know  bett<er,  are  a  competent  judge  whether  he  deserved  it.  I 
always  thought  the  '  Art  of  Sinking '  was  his,  though  he  there  disowns  it. — Ben. 
MOTTE  (the  publisher)  to  Swift,  Slst  July,  1735  (Scott,  xviii.  356). 

*"  Misled  by  a  note  of  Pope's,  no  doubt  meant  to  mislead,  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Dunciad '  has  been  a  kind  of  puzzle  to 
the  critics.     Pope's  final  account  of  its  publication  is  as  follows : — 

"This  Poem  was  written  in  the  year  1726.  In  the  next  year  an  imperfect 
edition  was  published  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London,  in  twelves ;  another 
at  Dublin,  and  another  at  London,  in  octavo;  and  three  others,  in  twelves,  ihe 
same  year.  But  there  was  no  perfect  edition  before  that  of  London,  in  quarto, 
1729,  which  was  attended  with  notes."     (Note  on  '  Dunciad,'  B.  i.  p.  5,  in  the 
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performances,  in  whicb  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into  contempt 
all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked,  and  some  others 
whom  he  thought  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor  Theobald,  whom 
he  accused  of  ingratitude,  but  whose  real  crime  was  supposed 
to  be  that  of  having  revised  *  Shakespeare '  more  happily  than 
himself.     This  satire  had  the   effect  which  he  intended,  by 

'WoriM  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,*  voL  iii.  port  1,  containing  'The  Dunciad/ 
Now  firat  published  according  to  the  complete  copy,  found  in  the  year  1741. 
London:  printed  for  R.  Dodsley,  and  sold  by  T.  Cooper,  1743.) 

Now  it  so  happens  that  an  edition  of  the  year  1727  is  unknown,  though  Pope 
positiYely  states  ('Dundad,'  1736),  thAt  five  imperfect  editions  were  printed  at 
Dublin  and  London,  in  octavo  and  duod.,  1727.  We  have  editions  of  1728, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  no  advertisement  of  its  publication  is  to  be 
fotmdy  or  any  reference  to  it  be  seen,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  prior  to 
May,  1728.  The  first  known  edition  of  '  The  Dunciad '  was  first  published  on 
Saturday,  the  I8th  of  May,  1728,  price  U.,  with  this  imprint  (transcribed  from 
Malone's  copy^  now  in  my  possession) : — 

The 

DUNCIAD 

AK 

Heroic  Poem 

IN 

Three  Books. 
Dublin  Printed    London  Reprinted  for  A.  Dodd  1728.  [12mo.] 

Now,  what  does  Pope  himself  teU  us?  **  *  The  Dunciad,'  imperfect  as  it  was, 
had  not  been  published  two  days,  but  the  whole  town  gave  it  to  Mr.  Pope." 
(Note  /.  on  '  Dunciad,'  1736,  p.  7.)  But  Pope  was  not  always  correct  in  his 
dates.  In  the  edition  of  1736  he  inserts  an  'Advertisement  to  the  first 
Edition,  with  Notes  in  quarto,  1728 ' — meaning  1 729.  (He  has  made  the  same 
error  in  the  date  of  the  quarto,  at  p.  70  of  the  same  edition,  but  corrected  his 
mistake  in  1743.)  What  on  the  tiUe-page  is  called  "  The  second  edition,  with 
some  additional  notes,"  an  octavo,  of  1729,  Pope  calls,  in  a  letter  to  Swift^ 
"  ihe  eighth."    (Letter,  Nov.  28,  1729.)  "^ 

I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Croker's  hands  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Lord  Oxford,  of  the 
20th  May,  1728,  in  which  he  says,  "I  hope  you  have  seen  'The  Dunciad  *  in 
print,  which  is  more  than  I  have  done."  The  second  edition  of  '  The  Dun- 
ciad; an  Heroic  Poem,  in  three  books,'  was  advertised  as  this  day  published 
in  'The  London  Journal'  of  May  27,  1728,  with  the  famous  Spenser  motto 
appended,  which  Spence  tells  us  (p.  296)  he  remembers  seeing  "in  the  first 
MS.  copy  of  '  The  Dunciad.'  " 

A  DubHn  edition  was  printed  in  1728,  subsequent  to  the  London  edition. 
(See  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  x.  199.)  If  there  was  any  Dublin  edition  of  '  The 
Dunciad'  prior  to  the  London,  it  was  doubtless  paid  for  by  Pope  himself. 
(See  Swift  to  Beach,  '  ScoU,'  xviii.  300.) 
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blasting  the  characters  which  it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  unne- 
cessarily interposing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of 
starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in 
his  capacity.  ^*° 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and  slow :  the  plan, 
if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  understood  by  common  readers. 
Many  of  the  allusions  required  illustration;  the  names  were 
often  expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  letters,  and,  if  they 
had  been  printed  at  length,  were  such  as  few  had  known  or 
recollected.  The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  interesting, 
for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  scribbler 
was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been  possible  for  those  who 
were  attacked  to  conceal  their  pain  and  their  resentment, 
*  The  Dunciad '  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly  in  the 
world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  :  every  man  is  of  im- 
portance to  himself,  and,  therefore,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ; 
and,  supposing  the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  publish  injuries  or 
misfortunes  which  had  never  been  known  unless  related  by  him- 
self, and  at  which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh,  for  no 
man  sympathises  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

**  "He  [Dry den]  died  nevertheless,  in  a  good  old  age,  possessed  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wit,  and  was  succeeded  by  King  Alexander,  sumamed  Pope.  ThiB 
prince  enjoyed  the  crown  many  years,  and  is  thought  to  have  stretched  the 
prerogative  much  farther  than  his  predecessor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  to  have  employed  various 
spies,  by  whom,  if  he  was  informed  of  the  least  suggestion  against  his  title,  he 
n^er  failed  of  branding  the  accused  person  with  the  word  dunce  on  his  forehead 
in  broad  letters;  after  which  the  unhappy  culprit  was  obliged  to  lay  by  his  pen 
for  ever,  for  no  bookseller  would  venture  to  print  a  word  that  he  wrote.  He 
did  indeed  put  a  total  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  press;  for  no  person  durst 
read  anything  which  was  writ  without  his  licence  and  approbation;  and  this 
licence  he  granted  only  to  four  during  his  reign,  namely,  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Swift,  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Young,  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  to  one  Mr.  Gay, 
four  of  his  principal  courtiers  and  favourites.  But  without  diving  any  deeper 
into  his  character,  we  must  allow  that  King  Alexander  had  great  merit  as  a 
writer,  and  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Wit  was  better  founded,  at  least,  than 
his  enemies  have  pretended." — Fielding:  Covent  Oardcn  Journal,  No.  23, 
Saturday,  March  21,  1752. 
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The  history  of  *  The  Dunciad '  is  very  minutely  related  by 
Pope  himself,  in  a  Dedication  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex 
in  the  name  of  Savage. 

"  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  *  Dunces '  (for  so  it  has  been 
commonly  called),  which  began  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in 
1730." 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  proper,  for 
reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to  their '  Miscellanies,'  to  publish 
such  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was 
added  to  them  the  *  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the  '  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter  of  this 
piece  the  several  species  of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to 
which  were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the 
greatest  part  of  them  at  random)  ;  but  such  was  the  number  of 
poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every 
letter  to  himself:  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a 
year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers  (in  most  of  which  they 
had  some  property,  as  being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the 
most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could  possibly 
devise ;  a  liberty  no  way  to  be  wondered  at  in  those  people,  and 
in  those  papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the  uncontrolled 
licence  of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the  great  characters 
of  the  age;  and  this  with  impunity,  their  own  persons  and 
names  being  utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought  that  he  had  now  some 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light 
these  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  since,  to  invalidate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  contemptible  men 
were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not  without  hopes,  that  by 
manifesting  the  dulness  of  those  who  liad  only  malice  to  re- 
commend them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not  find  their 
account  in  employing  them,  or  the  men  themselves,  when  dis- 
covered, want  courage  to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation. 
This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  '  The  Dunciad ;'  and  he  thought 
it  an  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he 
had  acquired  such  a  peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was 
necessary  to  this  design. 
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"  On  the  12th  of  March,  1728-9,  at  St  James's,  that  poem 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
pleased  to  read  it)  by  the  Right  Honomable  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole;  and  some  days  after  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  the  first 
distinction. 

^  It  is  certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no  people  are  so  im- 
patient of  censure  as  those  who  are  the  greatest  slanderers, 
which  was  wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
day  the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors  besieged  the 
shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay  cries 
of  treason,  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  ^  The 
Dundad ;'  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers  and  hawkers  made 
as  great  efibrts  to  procure  it  Wliat  could  a  few  poor  authors 
do  against  so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There  was  no 
stopping  a  torreut  with  a  finger ;  so  out  it  came. 

"  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  it  TTie  *  Dunces ' 
(for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs  to  con- 
sult of  host'dities  against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greatest  enemy 
the  Government  had ;  and  another  bought  his  image  in  clay  to 
execute  him  in  effigy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satis£action  the 
gentlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

^^  Some  fidse  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl  in  their 
frontispiece,  the  true  one,  to  distinguish  it,  fixed  in  his  stead  an 
ass  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  surreptitious  one  being 
printed  with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned 
fi)r  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  ^'^  Hence  arose  a  great  contest 
of  booksellers  against  booksellers,  and  advertisements  against 
advertisements ;  some  recommending  the  edition  of  the  owl,  and 
others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be 
distinguished,  to  the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  ^  The 
Dunciad/  ** 

Po|)e  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contemplated  his 
viottu^y  o>'er  the  ^  Dunces  *  with  great  exultation ;  and  such  was 
hjb  delight  in  the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while 

^**  T\\o  tU>*t  «i««  ^liUott  is  th«  quuto  of  17^.    Etvo  the  or/  pUtes  vary. 
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his  natural  senability  was  suspended,  and  he  read  reproaches 
and  invectives  without  emotion,  considering  them  only  as  the 
necessary  effects  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed  that,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  was  the  aggressor ;  for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in 
the  *  Bathos'  were  placed  at  random;'**  and  it  may  be  dis- 
covered that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed,  he  indulges  the 
common  vanity  of  common  men,  and  triumphs  in  those  distinc- 
tions which  he  had  affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his 
book  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had  read 
it  before ;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe,  that  which, 
by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and  in  the  notes  the  cha- 
racters of  those  whom  he  had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible 
and  diverting.^*'  The  critics  had  now  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  with- 
out fear;  those  who  were  strangers  to  petty  literature,  and 
therefore  unable  to  decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names 
and  persons  brought  within  their  view ;  and  delighted  in  the 
viable  effect  of  those  shafts  of  malice  which  they  had  hitherto 
contemplated  as  shot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  ^ven  him,  renewed 
the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time  been  appeased  by  mutual 
civilities ;  and  published  [1728]  remarks,  which  he  had  till 
then  suppressed,  upon  '  The  Rape  of  the  LocL'     Many  more 

*^  Let  ua  try  and  hit  a  few  of  these  random  letters : 

A.  H.  Aaron  Hill.  C.  C.     Colley  Gibber. 

C.  O.  Charles  Gildon.  J.  D.     John  Dennis. 
L.  T.  Lewis  Theobald.  J.  0.    John  Oldmixon. 

D.  F.  De  Foe.  E.  W.   Edward  Ward. 

L.  E.    Lawrence  Eusden.  J.  M.,  Esq.    James  Moore,  Esq. 

W.  B.   William  Broome.  T.  D.,  Gent.     Thomas  Durfey,  Gent. 

L.  W.    Leonard  Welsted.  A.  P.     Ambrose  Philips. 

"*  Yes,  the  4to.  of  1729;  but  a  better  edition  is  that  of  the  octavo  of  1729, 
"the  second  edition,  with  some  additional  notes;"  printed  for  Lawton  Gil- 
liyer,  and  recommended  by  Pope  to  Swift.  (Letter,  Oct.  9,  1729.)  '  The 
Donciad'  was  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  Lawton  Gilliver,  on  12  April, 
1729.    He  was  then  the  sole  publisher,  registering  **  the  whole." 
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f(nnnbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment  in  the  news- 
])iipor8  by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet  with 
•*  pious  passion,"  pretended  that  his  moral  character  was  in- 
jured, and  for  some  time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  ven- 
geance with  a  cudgel.^**  But  Pope  appeased  him  by  changing 
*'  pious  passion"  to  "  cordial  friendship,"  ^"  and  by  a  note,  in 
which  he  vehemently  disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  im- 
puted to  the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving  for  the  prize,*** 
expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  much  superior  to  all 
mean  solicitation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuffle, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologise ;  he  first  en- 
deavours to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a 
blow. 

*  The  Dimciad,'  in.  the  complete  edition,  is  addressed  to  Dr. 
Swift :  '*"  of  the  notes,  part  were  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  aud 
an  a|K)logetical  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,^*®  but 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  tliis  general  war  upon  Dulness,  he  seems  to  have  io- 

^^  Some  ou«  said  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  wondered  Pope  was  not  berien  for 
hi«  )MMr»oiuUity  in  hU  m tires.  Lord  Chesterfield  s:iid,  "  What  was  everybody's 
business,  is  no  one's  business.** — Hor-\ce  Wau-ole:  MS.  Note  quoted  in  Jftf- 

'•*  Thi*  i*  not  quite  correct.  The  couplet  in  which  "pious  passion "  occurs 
wtis  ivtainoil  with  an  explanat<>ry  note>  and  i^  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of 
17H(\  l2mo.     *'  i\>i\)ial  friendship**  occurs  in  no  edition  that  I  have  seen. 

»*•  Then  •     •  try*d,  but  hardly  snatch*d  fipom  sight, 
ln;»tant  b\un*s  iip,  an«.i  rises  into  light. 

Ed.  1729. 

Then  •  e»ay*d,  scanc>e  \*anish*vi  out  of  sight. 
Ho  bu\^y»  \ip  instant^  aini  retxims  to  light. 

^^^\\\^ni\^\  has  s^^n^what  mistaken  the  esmct  p^vint  of  the  controTersy.  The 
f^\>^^  ^A»M•  of  whix^h  Hill  c^^mp)ains  in  his  ntanly  lettej^  to  Pope  is  not  in  'The 
hm\ojad/  but  in  '  The  .\rt  of  Sinkit^/  Hinacv^Ms  I\^pe  of  having  attadied 
\\\\\\  u»<dov  tW  imtiaU  A,  IL  in  'The  Art  <%f  Siakhnr.*  The  divii^  aoeDe,  which 
^iia  a  Vind  of  )v%bn%>«)e  %>ii  l\>|V«  ixarts  is  in  *  Tbe  DunAaiL' 

*•♦  rU*  »va»u<»  of  Swirt  a^Njwars  ^nt  tlie  first  tiiae  befocv  the  12mo.  ediUon, 

^*  lV*t^<  '^Sl.  Jlameaa,  IW.  ^W.  K^** 
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dulged  himself  awhile  in  tranquillity ;  but  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a 
poem  on  *  Taste,'  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  severely 
criticises  the  house,  the  inmiture,  the  gardens,  and  the  enter- 
tainments of  Timon,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  little  taste. 
By  Timon  he  was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  was  privately  said, 
to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos;  a  man  perhaps  too  much 
delighted  with  pomp  and  show,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and 
beneficent,  and  who  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  public 
in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against  the  ingratitude 
and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to 
the  patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,^^^ 
and  who  gained  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  a  thousand  pounds  Pope  publicly  denied  ;^^^ 
but  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a  character  so 
amiable  brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The 
name  of  Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an  apology,  ^^^  by 
which  no  man  was  satisfied;  and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to 
shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissimulation,  and  endeavour  to 
make  that  disbelieved  which  he  never  had  confidence  openly  to 
deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  Duke,  which  was 
answered  with  great  magnanimity,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted 
his  excuse  without  believing  his  professions.  He  said,  that  to 
have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had  been  an  indifferent 
action  in  another  man ;  but  that  hi  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal 
kindness  that  had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been 
less  easily  excused.  ^^* 

Pope,  in   one  of  his   letters,  complaining  of  the   treatment 

"»  Only  five  hundred  pounds.  (See  *  Ingratitude.  To  Mr.  Pope,  1733/ 
fol.  p.  7. ) 

"•  In  an  undated  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  before  the  third  edition 
of  the  *  Epistle,*  and  included  m  his  '  Letters/  4to.  1737,  p.  310.  He  got  into 
a  scrape  with  the  critics  by  signing  his  letter  *'  your  faithful  affectionate 
servant." 

*"  In  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Gay,  dated  Dec.  16,  1731. 

^^  This  does  not  agree  with  the  account  in  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  145. 
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which  his  poem  had  found,  "  owns  that  such  critics  can  in- 
timidate him,  nay,  almost  persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which 
is  a  compliment  this  age  deserves."  ^^^  The  man  who  threatens 
the  world  is  always  ridiculous ;  for  the  world  can  easily  go  on 
without  him,  and  in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I 
have  heard  of  an  idiot  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexations  by 
lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge.  "  There  is  nothing,"  says 
Juvenal,  "  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own  favour." 
Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the 
moving  powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked  of  laying 
down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him  intreated  and  implored ; 
and  self-love  did  not  suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away 
and  laughed.^'* 

The  following  year  [4th  Dec,  1732]  deprived  him  of  Gay, 
a  man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  love 
with  more  tenderness  than  any  other  of  his  literary  friends. 
Pope  was  now  forty-four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow 
less  flexible,  and  when,  therefore,  the  departure  of  an  old  fiiend 
13  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  [7th  June,  1733]  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by 
an  unexpected  death,  for  she  had  lasted  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of 
Pope  was  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and  exemplary ;  his 
parents  had  the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and 
without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his 
respect  or  tenderness.  ^^*     Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he 

* 

^^  Letter  to  Lord  Burlington,  first  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  '  Th© 
Epistle  on  Taste/ 

***  There  is  a  general  outcry  against  that  part  of  the  poem  which  is  thought 
an  abuse  on  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Other  parts  are  quarrelled  with  as 
obscure  and  unharmonious;  and  I  am  told  there  is  an  advertisement  that  pro- 
mises a  publication  of  Mr.  Pope's  Epistle  versified.  ...  I  am  surprised  Mr. 
Pope  is  not  weary  of  making  enemies. — Dr.  Delany  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamner, 
23rd  Dec.  1731  (Hanmer  Corresp.,  p.  217). 

The  hundred  footsteps  scraping  the  marble  hall  indicated  exactly,  it  waa 
said,  the  number  for  some  years  of  the  Duke's  domestics  at  Canons. 

'^  As  to  Pope's  being  bom  of  honest  parents,  I  verily  believe  it;  and  will 
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was  obedient;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them  he 
was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing  and  quiet  comforts, 
few  things  better  to  give  than  such  a  son.^^^ 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems  to  deserve 
some  inquiry  was  a  publication  of  Letters  between  him  and 
many  of  his  Mends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a 
rapacious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him  [May 
1735]  printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some  letters 
from  noblemen,^'^  Pope  incited  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himself 
to  stimulate  the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great  danger,  spoke  of 
Pope  with  very  little  reverence.  "  He  has,"  said  Curll,  "  a 
knack  at  versifying,  but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for 
him."  When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined,  none  of 
them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed;  Curll  went  away 
triumphant ;  and  Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  roan  in  a  clergyman's 
gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale 
a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope  s 
epistolary  correspondence ;  that  he  asked  no  name,  and  was  told 
none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought  himself 
authorised  to  use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transaction,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  because  no  falsehood  was  ever  detected ;  and 


add  one  praiBe  to  hia  mother's  character,  that  (though  I  only  knew  her  very 
old)  she  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  much  better  senfie  than  himself. — 
Ladt  M.  W.  Montagu  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Jan.  3  [1734-5]. 

^^  The  obelisk  which  Pope  erected  in  his  garden  to  his  mother  was  bought 
by  the  present  Earl  Howe,  and  removed  to  his  Lordship's  seat,  Qopsall,  in  Lei- 
cestenlure.   I  remember  it  at  Twickenham,  and  I  have  seen  it  at  Gopsall. 

'"  Johnson  is  here  incorrect.  The  volume  complained  of  does  not  contain  a 
■ingle  letter  from  any  nobleman,  and  Curll  was  acquitted,  and  the  copies  re- 
turned to  him,  on  this  ground  alone,  the  Committee  finding  (15th  May,  1735) 
that  the  publication  was  not  contrary  to  the  standing  order  of  the  House,  of 
3  Isi  January,  1721-2,  though  the  advertisement  in  'The  Postboy'  expressly 
mentioned  letters  from  Lords  Halifax  and  Burlington.  The  standing  order  was 
founded  on  an  advertisement  by  Curll  of  an  intended  publication,  *  The  Works 
and  Life  of  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham/  for  which  Curll,  on  his  knees,  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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when  Bome  years  afterwards  I  meDtioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son 
of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  he,  that  Pope  knew 
better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  obtained  the  copies,  because 
another  parcel  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which 
no  price  had  ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  reso- 
lution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently  not  to  deal  with  a 
nameless  agent 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  public,  that  they 
were  sent  at  once  to  two  booksellers :  to  Curll,  who  was  likely 
to  seize  them  as  a  prey ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming  injury.  Lintot,  1 
believe,  did  nothing,  and  Curll  did  what  was  expected.  That 
to  make  them  public  was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  because  the  numbers  oflFered  to  sale  by  the  private 
messengers  showed  that  hope  of  gain  ^^®  could  not  have  been 
the  motive  of  the  impression. 

It  seems  that  Pope,  being  desirous  of  printing  his  letters, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without  imputation  of  vanity,  what 
has  in  this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appear- 
ance of  compulsion ;  that  when  he  could  complain  that  his 
letters  were  surreptitiously  published,  he  might  decently  and 
defensively  publish  them  himself.  ^^^ 

Pope's  pfivate  correspondence,  thus  promulgated,  filled  the 
nation  with  praises  of  his  candour,  tendeniess,  and  benevolence, 
the  purity  of  his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship. 
There  were  some  letters  which  a  very  good  or  a  very  wise  man 
would  wish  suppressed,  but,  as  they  had  been  already  exposed, 
it  was  impracticable  now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allen  first  conceived 
the  desire  of  knowing  him ;  and  with  so  much  zeal  did  he  culti- 
vate the  friendship  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that  when  Pope 

*"  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  [Pope's]  being  capable  of  any 
action  for  the  sake  of  gain  than  publishing  his  literary  correspondence,  which 
lays  open  such  a  mixture  of  dulness  and  ingenuity  that  one  would  imagine  it 
visible  even  to  his  most  passionate  admirers. — Lady  Mary  \V,  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Bute,  June  2:^,  1752. 

^^  This  account  of  the  publication  of  Pope's  letters  is  now  the  universaUy 
received  account. 
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told  his  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  property  by  a  genuine 
edition,  he  offered  to  pay  the  cost. 

This,  however,  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in  time  solicited  a 
subscription  for  a  quarto  volume,  which  appeared  (1737),  I 
believe,  with  sufficient  profit.  In  the  Preface  he  tells  that  his 
Letters  were  reposited  in  a  friend's  library,  said  to  be  the  Earl 
of  Oxford's,*^"  and  that  the  copy  thence  stolen  was  sent  to  the 
press.  The  story  was  doubtless  received  with  different  degrees 
of  credit  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Preface  to  the  '  Mis- 
cellanies'  ***  was  written  to  prepare  the  public  for  such  an 
incident ;  and,  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  James  Worsdale, 
a  painter,  who  was  employed  in  clandestine  negotiations,  but 
whose  veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction,  the  books  to 
CuriL^" 

When  they  were  thiis  published  and  avowed,  as  they  had 
relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons  either  then  living  or  not  yet 
forgotten,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  readers ;  but, 
as  the  facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being  either  pri- 
vate or  literary,  were  little  known  or  little  regarded,  they 
awaked  no  popular  kindness  or  resentment;  the  book  never 
became  much  the  subject  of  conversation ;  some  read  it  as  a 

*•  This  WBB  the  case.  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  son  of  Robert  Harley  Earl 
of  Oxford  to  whom  Pope  addressed  his  touching  and  noble  epistle  prefixed  to 
PamelPs  Poems  (1721).  To  this  second  Eai'l,Pope,  in  1727,  presented  a  silver 
cup,  with  this  inscription  upon  it — ''This  is  the  least  thing  that  Alex.  Pope 
owed  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford." 

i«i  The  preface  signed  by  Swift  and  Pope,  and  dated  Twickenham,  May  27, 
1727. 

»«  This  is  strengthened  by  a  note  made  by  Dr.  Birch  of  a  conversation  held 
Aug.  17,  1749,  with  George  Faulkner,  the  Dublin  bookseller  (see  Warton's 
'  Pope,'  ii.  339). 

Worsdale  was  apprentice  to  Sir  (Godfrey  Kneller,  but  marrying  his  wife's 
niece  without  their  consent  was  dismissed  by  his  master.  On  the  reputation, 
however,  of  that  education,  by  his  singing,  excellent  mimicry,  and  facetious 
spirit,  he  gained  many  patrons  and  business. — Horace  Walpole:  Anecd.of 
PairUen.     Ed.  DaUawai/y  iv.  102. 

He  does  not  figure  to  advantage  in  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Barber  (Scott's 
•Swift,*  xix.  127,  sec.  ed.).  Pope  applied  to  Lord  Oxford,  as  early  as  1729,  for 
permission  to  deposit  his  letters  in  his  Loq^lship's  library.  Permission  was  at 
once  granted.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1735  he  reborrowed  his  letters  from  the 
Hbrary— I  will  not  say  for  what  purpose. 
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contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epistolary 
language ;  but  those  who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much 
therefore  was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  remember 
that  it  produced  either  public  praise  or  public  censure. 

It  had,  however,  in  some  degree  the  recommendation  of 
novelty.  Our  language  has  few  Letters,  except  those  of  states- 
men. Howel,  indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  published  his 
letters,  which  are  commended  by  Morhoff,  and  which  alone  of 
his  hundred  volumes  continue  his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters 
were  printed  only  once  ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are 
hanlly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's  [Orinda's]  are  equally  neglected ; 
and  those  of  Walsh  seem  written  as  exercises,  and  were  never 
sent  to  any  living  mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  ex- 
cellence had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival,  living 
or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connected  with  the  other 
contemporary  wits,  and  certainly  suffers  no  disgrace  in  the 
comparison  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  the  power 
of  favouring  himself;^**  he  might  have  originally  had  publica- 
tion in  his  mind,  and  have  written  with  care,  or  have  afterwards 
selected  those  which  he  had  most  happily  conceived,  or  most 
diligently  laboured :  and  I  know  not  whether  there  does  not 
appear  something  more  studied  and  artificial  in  his  productions 
than  the  rest,  except  one  long  letter  by  Bolingbroke,  composed 
with  all  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author.  It  is 
indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation  from  habit ;  he  that 
has  once  studiously  formed  a  style,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with 
complete  ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with  his 
reputation  in  his  head ;  Swift  perhaps  like  a  man  who  remem- 
In^nnl  that  he  was  writing  to  Pope  ;  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
wlu)  lots  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Ut>fore  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published  the  first  part  of 
what  ho  (K'rsuadod  himself  to  think  a  s}'stem  of  ethics,  under 

*^  Aiui  tiid  NO.  lie  not  only  m«de  larsre  omutsions,  bat  important  alteratioiis 
Mill  0VWI  luitUtioiM,  M  Mr.  B^>w)m  hw  exhibited  in  •  The  Athensom  *  for 
ilu),v  IKM,  luu)  Mr,  i>^k«r*«  forthcoming  edition  of  Pope  wiU  most  amply 
Mhihll, 
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the  title  of  an  ^  Essay  on  Man ;'  which,  if  his  Letter  to  Swift  (of 
Sept.  14, 1725)  be  rightly  explained  by  the  coramentator,^^^  had 
been  eight  years  under  his  consideration,  and  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  desired  the  success  with  great  solicitude.  He  had  now 
many  open  and  doubtless  many  secret  enemies.  The  *  Dunces ' 
were  yet  smarting  with  the  war  ;  and  the  superiority  which  he 
publicly  arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  provided.  His  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed 
[Lord  Bolingbroke],  were  in  the  first  editions  carefully  sup- 
pressed ;  and  the  poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to 
one  or  another,  as  favour  determined  or  conjecture  wandered : 
it  was  given,  says  Warburton,  to  every  man  except  him  only 
who  could  write  it^^*  Those  who  like  only  when  they  like  the 
author,  and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name,  condemned 
it ;  and  those  admired .  it  who  are  willing  to  scatter  praise  at 
random,  which  while  it  is  unappropriated  excites  no  envy. 
Those  friends  of  Pope  that  were  trusted  with  the  secret  went 
about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new-bom  poet,  and  hinting  that 
Pope  was  never  so  much  in  danger  fi^m  any  former  rival 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and  to 
those  whose  opinion  the  world  considered  as  decisive,  and  whom 
he  suspected  of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  '  Essay '  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  might  defeat  their  own 
enmity  by  praises  which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently 
retract. 

With  these  precautions,  in  1732  was  published  the  first  part 
of  the  *  Essay  on  Man.'  There  had  been  for  some  time  a 
report  that  Pope  was  busy  upon  a  System  of  Morality ;  but  this 
design  was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a  form 
and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were  unacquainted.     Its 

***  By  Warburton.  I  agree  with  Warton  that  the  allusion  is  so  obscure  that 
Swift  certainly  could  not  guess  at  the  subject. 

'**  Warburton's  note  on  verso  282  of  *  Kpistle  to  Arbuthnot '  (Prologue  to  the 
'Satires').  What  threw  off  the  scent  from  Twickenham  was  the  name  of 
another  publisher,  J.  Wilford,  on  the  title-page — now  becoming  a  common 
practice  with  Pope — and  the  fact  that  he  was  issuing  at  the  same  time  other 
pieces  of  some  length  with  the  publisher  he  had  been  dealing  with  before. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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reception  was  not  uniform :  some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect 
piece,  though  not  without  good  lines.  While  the  author  was 
unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an 
adventurer,  and  some  censured  him  as  an  intruder;  but  all 
thought  him  above  neglect :  the  sale  increased,  and  editions 
were  multiplied.  ^^^ 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  Epistle  exhibited  two 
memorable  corrections.     At  first,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

"  Expatiate  freely  o*er  this  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan, ^* 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

"  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan : " 

for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to  describe  or  to  trace 
the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines : 

"  And  spite  of  pride,  and  wi  thy  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right :" 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown,  that  the 
"truth"  which  subsisted  "in  spite  of  reason"  could  not  be 
very  "  clear,'*  he  substituted, 

**  And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason''s  spite** 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigorous  mind  be  liable 
when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  were  published ;  and  Pope 
was,  I  believe,  more  and  more  suspected  of  writing  them :  at 
last,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the  honour 
of  a  moral  poetJ^' 

^  But  truly  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  stealing  applause  by  suppreoaing 
my  name  to  that  Essay.  I  wanted  only  to  hear  truth,  and  was  more  afraid  of 
my  partial  friends  than  enemieis. — Pope  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  20th  Oct.  1734. 

^  It  was  a  sensible  mortification  that  I  could  not  find  you  and  your  ion 
ywtarday.  ...  I  had  a  hundred  things  to  talk  to  you  of ;  and  among  the  rest 
of  the  '  Essay  on  Man/  which  I  hear  so  much  of.  Pray,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  it  f  I  hear  some  cry  it  extremely  up,  others  think  it  obscure  in  part,  and 
•ome  (of  whom  I  am  sure  you  are  not  one)  have  said  it  is  mine,    I  think  I 
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In  the  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknowledged  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man '  was  received  from  Boling- 
broke,  who  is  s^d  to  liave  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the  consequence,  and  as 
blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those 
communications  had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme  regularly 
drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only 
transformed  from  prose  to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but  hardly 
can  be  true.  The  '  Essay '  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet :  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only  the  first  prin- 
ciples ;  the  order,  illustration,  and  embellishments  must  all  be 
Pope'aL^^^ 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear  from  obscu- 
rity, dogmatism,  or  falsehood ;  but  they  were  not  immediately 

oould  ahow  you  some  faults  in  it,  and  believe  you  can  show  me  more  :  upon 
the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  have  merit,  and  I  think  so  myself. — Pope  to  Richard- 
son the  painter.    Soscoe'sPope,  i.  305,  ed.  1847. 

Our  author  [Pope]  told  Mr.  Harte,  that  in  order  to  disguise  his  being  th« 
author  of  the  second  Epistle  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man/  he  made  in  the  first  edi- 
tion the  foUowing  bad  rhyme  : — 

"  A  cheat !  a  whore !  who  starts  not  at  the  name, 
In  all  the  inns  of  court  or  Drury  Lanei  " 

And  Harte  remembered  to  have  often  heard  it  ui^ed,  in  inquiries  about  the 
author  whilst  he  was  unknown,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  Pope's  on 
account  of  this  very  passage. — Wartok's  Essay  on  Pope,  ii.  154.     Ed.  1782. 

'^  It  was  odd,  as  you  observe,  that  Voltaire  should  translate  the  line  from 
Pope  as  it  is  in  the  last  edition.  I  persuaded  the  latter  to  alter  miracles  to 
prodigiaa,  not  only  for  the  religion  but  the  reason  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  Yet  thia 
was  one  of  the  speciosa  dictata  of  Bolingbroke,  who  was  fond  of  the  impiety, 
and  yet  did  not  see  the  blunder. — Warbuuton  to  Hurd  (Letters,  p.  110). 

In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I  was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst's,  where  we  found  the 
late  Mr.  Ifallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  &c.  The  conversation  turning  on  Mr.  Pope, 
Lord  Bathurst  told  us  that  the  *  Essay  on  Man '  was  originally  composed  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into 
verse;  that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting; 
and  remembered  well  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  ele- 
gance of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.  When  Lord 
Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable 
piece  of  information,  as,  by  the  course  of  nature,  I  might  survive  his  Lordship, 
and  be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so.— Dr.  Hugh  Blair  to  Boswell,  Sept.  21, 
1779. 

r  2 
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examined;  philosophy  and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same 
readers ;  and  the  '  Essay '  abounded  in  splendid  amplifications 
and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read  and  admired  with  no 
great  attention  to  their  ultimate  purpose  ;  its  flowers  caught  the 
eye  which  did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and  for 
a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal  approbation.  So 
little  was  any  evil  tendency  discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  un- 
suspicious, many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It  was  first  turned 
into  French  prose,  and  afterwards  by  Resnel  into  verse.  Both 
translations  fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when  he 
had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  general  censure,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  Resnel's  version,  with  particular  remarks  upon 
every  paragraph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his 
treatise  of  Logic,  and  his  '  Examen  de  Pyrrhonisme,'  and,  how- 
ever little  known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
His  mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy  and  piety  are 
happily  united.  He  was  accustomed  to  argument  and  disquisi- 
tion, and  perhaps  was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ; 
but  his  intentions  were  always  right,  his  opinions  were  solid, 
and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  disposed  him 
to  look  with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology, 
and  all  schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
positions  of  Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural 
religion,  were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  revelation, 
and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of  things  as  a  necessary  con- 
catenation of  indissoluble  fatality :  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  in 
many  passages,  a  religious  eye  may  easily  discover  expressions 
not  very  favourable  to  morals  or  to  liberty. 

Al)out  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  first  ranks  of  learning.^ ^»     He  was  a  man  of  vigorous 

I JT  T^  ^'^•'^^•J^ip  of  Pope  and  Warburton  had  its  commencement  in  that 
uooktauaradiop  which  ia  aituate  on  the  wayside  of  the  gateway  leading  down 
tue  inner  Tttmple^lane.    Warburton  had  aome  dealings  with  Jacob  Robinson 
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faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant 
and  unlimited  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  his  imagination  nor 
clouded  his  perspicacity.    To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory 
full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combina- 
tions, and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  rea- 
soner,  and  the  wit.     But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious 
to  be  always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be  always 
cautious.     His  abilities  gave  him  a  haughty  confidence,  which 
he  disdained  to   conceal   or  mollify ;    and  his  impatience  of 
opposition    disposed   him  to   treat  his   adversaries   with   such 
contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his  readers   commonly  his 
enemies,  and  excited  against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some 
who  favoured  the  cause.    He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman 
emperor's  determination,  oderint  dum  metuant ;   he  used  no 
allurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather 
than  persuada 

His  style  b  copious  without  selection,  and  forcible  without 
neatness ;  he  took  the  words  that  presented  themselves ;  his 
diction  is  coarse  and  impure,  and  his  sentences  are  un- 
measured. 

He  had  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  pleased  himself  with  the 
notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of 
Pope.     A  letter  was  produced,  ^*°  when  he  had  perhaps  himself 

the  pablisher,  to  whom  the  shop  belonged,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  there  on  business;  Pope  might  have  a  caU  of  the  like  kind:  however 
that  may  be,  there  they  met,  and  entering  into  a  conversation  which  was  not 
soon  ended,  conceived  a  mutual  liking,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  plighted  their 
fidth  to  each  other.  The  fruic  of  this  interview,  and  the  subsequent  commu- 
nications of  the  parties,  was  the  publication,  in  Nov.  1739,  of  a  pamphlet  with 
this  title,  '  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  By  the  Author  of 
Th0  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Printed  for  J.  Kobinson.'— Hawkins  :  Life  of 
JflAMOM,  p.  69. 

Thmr  very  fint  interview  was  in  Lord  Radnor's  garden,  just  by  Mr.  Pope's, 
9X  Twidnoham.  Dodsley  was  present,  and  was,  he  told  me,  astonished  at 
iht  Ui|^  oomplimMits  paid  him  by  Pope  as  he  approached  him. — Jos.  Warton  : 
Ap^j  Wmki,  ix.  342. 

letter  was  first  printed  in  Malone's  *  Supplement  to 
•  4  «eft  1mi4  ^ng  fiivt  referred  to  in  print  by  Akenside  in  a  note  to 

"44^  on  the  hfcte  edition  of  Mr.  Pope's  Works, 
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forgotten  it,  in  which  he  telk  Concancn,  "  Dryden,  I  obeerve, 
borrows  for  want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ; 
Milton  out  of  pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when 
[1733]  Theobald  published  *  Shakespeare,'  in  opposition  to 
Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by  Warburton.^*^ 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to  change 
his  opinion  ;  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  bad 
contributed  so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against  him  every 
artifice  of  oflbnce,  and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  his 
union  with  Pope  was  censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but 
surely  to  think  difierently  at  difierent  times  of  poetical  merit 
may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted,  and 
dismissed,  without  nice  examination.  Who  is  there  that  has 
not  found  reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook,  without 
solicitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by 
freeing  him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  reject- 
ing revelation  ;  and  from  month  to  month  continued  a  vindica^ 
tion  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man  '  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time 
called  '  The  Republic  of  Letters.* 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  his  own 
work,  was  glad  that  the  positions,  of  which  he  perceived  himself 
not  to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  interpreta- 

"'  Those  villftiDS  who  upbraid  me  with  my  acquaintance  and  correspondeDce 
with  the  gentlemen  of  '  The  Dunciad '  know  I  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  it 
to  the  world  in  Tlieobald's  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Mr.  Pope's  lifetime. 
Till  his  Letters  were  published,  1  had  as  indifferent  opinion  of  his  morals  as 
they  pretended  to  have.  Mr.  Pope  knew  this,  and  had  the  justice  to  own  to  me 
that  I  fairly  followed  appearances,  when  I  thought  well  of  them  and  iU  of 
him.  He  owned,  indeed,  that  in  reading  that  edition  he  was  sorry  to  find  a 
man  of  genius  got  amongst  them;  for  he  told  me  he  was  greatly  struck  with 
my  notes.  This  conversation  happened  to  pass  in  company.  On  one  of  them 
saying  they  wondered  I  would  give  anything  to  such  a  fellow  as  Theobald,  Mr. 
Pope  said  immediately,  there  was  no  wonder  at  all :  I  took  him  for  an  honest 
man,  as  he  had  done,  and  on  that  footing  had  visited  him— and  then  followed 
what  I  relate  above.  This  was  the  only  time  the  subject  ever  came  upon  the 
tapis,  for  he  was  too  delicate  to  mention  anything  of  it  to  me  alone.— War- 
burton to  Hurd,  Juiuary  12,  1757. 
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tion  be  made  to  mean  well.    How  much  he  was  pleased  with 
his  gratuitous  defender  the  following  letter  evidently  shows : 

"April  11,  1739. 
"  Sir, — ^I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.'*«  two  more  of  your  letters.  It 
is  in  the  greatest  hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this ;  hut  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter,  which  is  so  extremely 
clear,  short,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  an- 
other answerer,  and  deserved  not  so  good  an  one.  I  can  onl}^  say,  you  do 
him  too  much  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression 
seems ;  for  3'ou  have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  hut  illustrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the  same  still  when  it 
is  glorified.  '*•  I  am  sure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will 
every  man  else.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain  ;  but  I  did  not 
explain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as  you.  You  understand  me  as  well  as 
I  do  myself;  but  you  express  me  better  than  I  could  express  myself. 
Pray  accept  the  sincerest  acknowledgments.  I  cannot  but  wish  these 
letters  were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to  pro- 
cure a  translation  of  {«rt,  at  least,  or  of  all  of  them  into  French ;  but  I 
shall  not  proceed  a  step  without  your  consent  and  opinion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory  com- 
ment, Pope  testified  that,  whatever  might  be  the  seeming  or  real 
import  of  the  principles  which  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
broke,  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion ;  and  Boling- 
broke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him,  without  his  own  consent,  an 
instrument  of  mischief,  found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from  Pope  his  real 
opinions.  He  once  discovered  them  to  Mr.  Ilooke,  who  related 
them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard ;  and  Bolingbroke, 
when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited  him  to  desire  an  explanation, 
declared  that  Hooke  had  misunderstood  hira.^^^ 

**  Mr.  Robinson  the  bookseller. 

*^  So  will  our  Qod  re-build  man's  perish'd  frame, 
And  raise  him  up  much  better,  yet  the  same. 

Cowley  to  Sir  W.  Davenimt. 

"**  RuflThead's  account  of  this  matter  (' Life  of  Pope,*  8vo.  1769,  p.  219), 
which  Warburton  himself  supplied,  and  of  which  the  autograph  is  now  in  Mr. 
Croker's  poseeasion.    But  compare  *  Spence/  ed.  Singer,  p.  369. 
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Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had  drawn  his  pupil 
from  him  ;  and  a  little  before  Pope's  death  they  had  a  dispute, 
from  which  they  parted  with  mutual  aversion.^** 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  his 
commentator,  and  amply  rewarded  his  kindness  and  his  zeal ; 
for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave 
him  his  niece  and  his  estate,  and  by  consequence  a  bishopric.  ^*^ 
When  he  died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works,  a  legacy 
which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  four  thousand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  'Essay  on  Man'  appeared  by  his 
desire  of  its  propagation.  Dobson,  who  had  gained  reputation 
by  his  version  of  Prior's  '  Solomon,'  was  employed  by  him  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that  purpose  some  time 
at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reason, 
unfinished,  and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the  longer 
task  of  '  Paradise  Lost.*  ^^'  Pope  then  desired  his  friend  to 
find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his  Essay  into  Latin  prose,  but 
no  such  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great^^^  with  that  recep- 
tion and  respect  to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and  which  he 
had  not  impaired  by  any  private  misconduct  or  factitious 
partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole  was 
not  his  enemy,^*^  but  treated  him  with  so  much  consideration 

***  It  was  this  work  [Letters  concerning  the  use  of  reading  History]  which 
occasioned  his  [Bolingbroke's]  aversion  to  me.  There  is  a  dissertation  in  it 
against  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  I  told  Mr.  Pope  was  fuU  of  absurdities 
and  false  reasoning,  and  would  discredit  the  work;  and  at  his  desire,  I  drew 
up  a  paper  of  remarks  upon  it,  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  never  forgave.  He 
wrote  an  answer  to  it  in  great  wrath  and  much  acrimony,  but,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  a  great  man,  suppressed  it.  It  is  possible  it  may  now  see  the  light. 
The  paper  it  was  an  answer  to  was  drawn  up  one  summer's  afternoon,  as  Mr. 
Pope  sat  by  me,  without  taking  my  hand  from  the  table  till  it  was  done;  so 
that,  as  it  contained  several  sheets,  you  will  easily  believe  he  had  advantage 
enough  of  me. — ^Wabburton  to  Hurd,  Dec.  29,  1751. 

**•  Compare  *  Boswell  by  Croker,'  p.  185  and  p.  289. 

187  l^Q  specimens  of  Dobson's  translation  may  be  seen  in  Singer's  'Spence,' 
p.  475. 

'*•  Envy  must  own  I  live  among  the  great. — Pope. 

^  He  has  praised  him  in  verse  (Epilogue  to  the  'Satires '): — 
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as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit  and  obtain  [1728]  from  the  French 
Minister  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcott,  whom  he  considered  him- 
self as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  exertion  of  bis  interest,  for 
the  benefit  which  he  had  receiyed  from  his  attendance  in  a 
long  illness.*^ 

It  was  said  that,  when  the  Court  was  at  Richmond,  Queen 
Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  to  visit  him.     This  may 
have  been  only  a  careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the 
report  of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many  mouths ;   and 
if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend  Savage's  account,  Pope,  pre- 
tending to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  house  for 
a  time,  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other  reason  than  lest  he  should 
be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour  which 
would  not  be  conferred.      He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  represents  him  as  "  refusing  the  visits  of  a  Queen,"  be- 
cause he  knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered  had  never 
been  refused.*** 
Beside  the  general  system  of  morality,  supposed  to  be  con- 
Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleaoure,  ill  exchanged  for  power; 
Seen  him  uncumbered  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 

Of  his  fint  wife  he  has  said  that  she  was  **  untainted  by  a  court;*'  and  her 
son  Hocace  has  made  the  poet's  encomium  part  of  his  mother's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  afterwards  had  a  hit  at  Walpole  :  "  besides,  he  was  a 
tyrant  to  his  wife." 

**  Warburton's  note  on  ver.  29  of  Epilogue  to  the  '  Satires,'  Dial,  i.,  and 
Spence  by  Singer,  p.  7. 

'*'  Ilail,  happy  Pope !  whose  generous  mind. 
Detesting  all  the  statesman  kind, 
Contemning  Courts,  at  Courts  unseen. 
Refused  the  visits  of  a  Queen. 

Swift:  A  LiM  on  I>r,  Delany,  1729. 

The  Court 

Where  Pope  wiU  never  show  his  face. 

Swift:   On  Poetry,  a  Rhapsody, 

Why,  pray,  do  you  fancy  I  do  not  desire  to  cultivate  Mr.  Pope's  acquaintance? 
But,  perhaps,  if  I  seek  it  too  much,  I  might  meet  with  a  rebuff,  as  you  say  her 
Majesty  did.— Ladt  Betty  Germalne  to  Swift,  Feb.  10,  1735-6.  (Scott's 
Swift,  zviii.  450,  2nd  ed.) 
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tained  in  the  '  Essay  on  Man,'  it  was  his  intention  to  write 
distinct  poems  upon  the  difiFereut  duties  or  conditions  of  life ; 
one  of  which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst  (1732)  on  the 
'  Use  of  Riches/  a  piece  on  which  he  declared  great  labour  to 
have  been  bestowed.  ^^* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically  thrown,  and  some 
known  characters  are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious :  but  the  praise  of 
Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  particular  examination,  who, 
after  a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his  public  works  and 
private  charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  blessings 
from  five  hundred  a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told,  and 
willingly  heard.  The  truth  is,  that  Kyrle  was  a  man  of  known 
integrity  and  active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  the 
wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his  charitable 
schemes ;  this  influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of  liberality 
exerted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr.  Victor  ^®^  received 
from  the  minister  of  the  place,  and  I  have  preserved  it,  that 
the  praise  of  a  good  man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be 
more  solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable  virtue 
will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unattainable  is 
recommended  in  vain  :  that  good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must 
be  shown  to  be  possible.  ^^* 

'**  Spence. — Johnson.    Ed.  Singer,  p.  304. 

I  remember  Mr.  Pope's  repeating  to  my  father  and  me,  in  his  library  at 
Twickenham,  four  verses  designed  for  his  'Epistle  on  Riches,'  which  were  an. 
exquisite  description  of  an  old  lady  dying,  and  just  raising  herself  up,  and  blow- 
ing out  a  little  end  of  a  candle  that  stood  by  lier  bedside  with  her  last  breath. 
These  verses  are  not  in  the  printed  edition. — liichanhoniana,  8vo.  1776, 
p.  221. 

This  poem,  '  Of  the  Use  of  Riches,*  as  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  himself,  cost  much 
attention  and  labour;  and,  from  the  easiness  that  appears  in  it,  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  as  much. — Goldsmith  :    Wortts  by  Cunnintjhnm,  iii.  437. 

*•*  Ben  Victor,  a  dramatic  writer  and  historian  of  the  stage.  Johnson  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  121)  received  the  story  of  Addison's  hard  conduct  to  Steele  from  Ben 
Victor. 

••*  The  following  highly  interesting  letter  from  Pope  relative  to  the  Man  of 
Ross,  and  his  poetical  portrait  of  him,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of 
PopeV  Works.  Pope  had  written  to  Tonson,  who  lived  at  Ledbury,  near  Rou, 
for  some  particulars  of  Kyrle:— 
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This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has  given  a  hint 
of  his  religion  by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  Pope, 
and  by  mentioning  with  some  indignation  the  inscription  on 
the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dialogue,  having  no 

To  Jacob  Tonson,  Senior. 

Twickcuham,  June  7,  1732. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Before  I  received  your  last,  I  intended  to  write  to  you  my 
thanks  for  the  great  diligence  (or  let  me  give  it  a  higher  title,  zeal)  you  have 
shown  in  giving  me  so  many  particulars  of  the  Man  of  Kors.  They  ore  more 
than  sufficient  for  my  honest  purpose  of  setting  up  hin  fame,  as  an  example  to 
greater  and  wealthier  men,  how  they  ought  to  use  their  fortunes.  You  know, 
few  of  these  particulars  can  be  made  to  shine  in  verse,  but  I  liave  Bclected  the 
most  affecting;  and  have  added  two  or  three  which  I  learned  from  other  hands. 
A  smaU  exaggeration  you  must  allow  me  as  a  poet;  yet  I  was  detennined  the 
ground-work  at  least  should  be  truths  which  made  me  so  scrupulous  in  my 
enquiries,  and  sure,  considering  that  the  world  is  bad  enough  to  be  always  ex- 
tenuating and  lessening  what  virtue  is  among  us,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  pay  it 
sometimes  a  little  over  measure,  to  balance  that  injustice,  especially  when  it 
it  done  for  example  and  encouragement  to  others.  If  any  uian  shall  ever 
happen  to  endeavour  to  emulate  the  Man  of  Koss,  it  will  be  no  manner  of 
harm  if  I  make  him  think  he  was  something  more  charitable  and  more  bene- 
ficent than  reaUy  he  was,  for  so  much  more  good  it  would  put  the  imitator 
upon  doing.  And  farther,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  conscience  (from  the  strokes  in 
two  or  three  accounts  I  have  of  his  character)  that  it  was  in  his  will,  and  in  his 
heart,  to  liave  done  every  good  a  poet  can  imagine. 

My  motive  for  singling  out  this  man  was  two-fold  :  first,  to  distinguish  real 
and  solid  worth  from  showish  or  plausible  expense,  and  virtue  from  vanity ; 
and,  secondly,  to  humble  the  pride  of  greater  men,  by  an  opposition  of  one  so 
obscure  and  so  distant  from  the  sphere  of  public  glory,  this  proud  town.  To 
send  you  any  of  the  particular  verses  will  be  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
whole;  which  if  it  has  any  beauty,  derives  it  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
plticeJ,  and  the  contragt  (as  the  painters  call  it)  in  which  it  stands,  with  the 
pompous  figures  of  famous,  or  rich,  or  high-bom  men. 

I  was  not  sorry  he  had  no  monument,  and  will  put  that  circumstance  into  a 
note,  perhaps  into  the  body  of  the  poem  itself  (unless  you  entreat  the  con- 
trary in  your  own  favour,  by  your  zeal  to  erect  one).  I  would  however  in  this 
case,  spare  the  censiure  upon  his  heir  (so  well  as  he  deserves  it),  because  I 
dare  say,  after  seeing  his  picture,  every  body  will  tuiii  that  circumstance  to 
his  honour,  and  conclude  the  Man  of  Koss  himself  would  not  have  any  mo- 
nument in  memory  of  his  own  good  deeds. 

I  have  no  thoughts  of  printing  the  poem  (which  is  an  epistle  on  the  '  Use  of 
Riches')  this  long  time,  perhaps  not  till  it  is  accompanied  with  many  others. 
and  at  a  time  when  telling  truths  and  drawing  exemplary  pictures  of  men  and 
manners  can  be  of  no  du»ervice  to  the  author,  and  occasion  no  slanderer  to 
mistake  them,  and  apply  them  falsely,  as  I  was  lately  serve<l  in  the  character 
of  Timon.     But  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  you  here,  on  these  quiet 
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letters  of  direction,  was  perplexed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems 
to  have  written  with  no  very  distinct  idea,  for  he  calls  that  an 

*  Epistle  to  Bathurst/  in  which  Bathurst  is  introduced  as 
speaking.^  ^* 

He    afterwards   (1733)    inscribed    to    Lord   Cobham    his 

*  Characters  of  Men,'  written  with  close  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  his  favourite  theory 
of  the  ruling  passion^  by  which  he  means  an  original  direction 
of  desire  to  some  particular  object,  an  innate  aflFection  which 
gives  all  action  a  determinate  and  invariable  tendency,  and 
operates  upon  the  whole  system  of  life,  either  openly,  or  more 
secretly  by  the  intervention  of  some  accidental  or  subordinate 
propension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible,  the  existence 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Human  characters  are  by  no 
means  constant ;  men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of 
acquaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of  pleasure,  is  at 
another  a  lover  of  money.  Those  indeed  who  attain  any  ex- 
cellence commonly  spend  life  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is 
not  often  gained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the  particular 
species  of  excellence  men  are  directed,  not  by  an  ascendant 

banks  of  the  Thames,  where  any  of  these  things  should  be  frankly  shown  to 

you. 

My  portrait  by  Dahl,  I  have  sent  a  week  ago  to  your  nephew.     You  oblige 

me  in  the  copy  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Garth ;  and  you  will  always  oblige  me  in 

continuing  to  write  to  me.    As  to  Dr.  Bentley  and  Milton,   I  think  the  one 

above  and  the  other  below  all  criticism.     Adieu,  and  health  and  peace  and 

fair  weather  attend  you. 

Yours, 

—(/e7^^'s  J%.  for  January,  183G.  A.  Pope. 

See  '  Spence  by  Singer,'  p.  437,  for  a  letter  from  Stephen  Duck  to  Spence, 
with  particulars  about  the  Man  of  Koss. 

165  <<  I  never  saw  thih  very  amiable  old  nobleman,  whose  wit,  vivacity,  sense, 
and  integrity  are  well  known,  but  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  disgust,  and 
his  surprise,  at  finding  in  later  editions  this  Epistle  awkwardly  converted  into 
a  Dialogue,  in  which  he  has  but  little  to  say.  And  I  remember  he  once  re- 
marked that  '  this  line: — 

P.  But  you  ai-e  tir'd.     I'll  tell  a  tale. — B.  Agreed. 

was  insupportably  insipid  and  flat.'  " — Jos.  Warton  :  Life  of  Popey  p.  xliiL 
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planet  or  predominating  humour,  but  by  the  first  book  which 
they  read,  some  early  conversation  which  they  heard,  or  some 
accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation.^*** 

It  must  be  at  least  allowed  that  this  ruling  passion^  ante- 
cedent to  reason  and  observation,  must  have  an  object  inde- 
pendent on  human  contrivance,  for  there  can  be  no  natural 
desire  of  artificial  good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in 
the  strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money,  for  he  may  be  bom 
where  money  does  not  exist :  nor  can  he  be  bora,  in  a  moral 
sense,  a  lover  of  his  country  ;  for  society,  politically  regulated, 
is  a  state  contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  any 
attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which  makes  the  happi- 
ness of  a  country,  is  possible  only  to  those  whom  inquiry  and 
reflection  have  enabled  to  comprehend  it 

This  doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as  false :  its 
tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral  predes- 
tination, or  overruling  principle  which  cannot  be  resisted ;  he 
that  admits  it,  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter  himself  that 
he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in  obeying 
the  resistless  authority  of  his  ruling  passion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill,  that,  in  the 
examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  con- 
founded passions,  appetites,  and  habitis. 

To  the  *  Characters  of  Men'  he  added  soon  after  [1735],  in 
an  Epistle  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Martha  Blount, 
but  which  the  last  edition  ^^"  has  taken  from  her,  the  '  Charac- 
ters of  Women.'  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  with  great  success,  was 
neglected  at  its  first  publication,  as  the  commentator  supposes. 


*^  The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined 
to  some  particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of  the 
present  age,  had  the  first  fondness  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richard- 
son's ^"eatise. — Johnson  :  Life  of  Cowley,  i.  4. 

1*7  Johnson  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  Warburton's  edition.  But  in  no  edition, 
even  in  Pope's  lifetime,  and  when  it  was  free  from  personal  characters,  did 
the  Epistle  appear  otherwise  than  as  it  now  appeal's,  addressed  simply  '  To  a 
Lady.' 
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beoiiuse  the  public  was  informed,  by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
<tHitiuiieil  HO  character  drawn  from  the  life :  an  assertion  which 
IVjw  pn^lmbly  did  not  expect  or  wish  to  have  been  believed, 
Aud  whicli  he  soon  ^^"^  gave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
trust by  telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work  was  imperfect, 
because  ptirt  of  his  subject  was  vice  too  high  to  be  yet 
iMtpose<i.*** 

The  time,  however,  soon  came  in  which  it  was  safe  to  display 
iho  Duchess  of  Marlborough  under  the  name  of  Atossa ;  and 
her  character  was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's 
jjmtitudeJ''* 

He  jHiblished  from  time  to  time  (between  1733  and  1738) 
imiuitious  irf  different  poems  of  Horace,  generally  with  his 
iMuiu\  and  once,*'*  as  was  suspected,  without  it  What  he  waa 
ttiKKi  UH^ral  principles  ashamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have  sup- 
)«v<^hL  Oi  those  pieces  it  is  useless  to  settle  the  dates,  as 
I  hoy  had  A'ldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had 
h^u  Uu^r  in  his  hantls, 

'l^i«  uuhIo  tvf  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are  familiar- 
laHHl^  bv  a^Ui^ii^  their  sentiments  to  modem  topics,  by  making 
UsMt^^v  :tt^\  ^4f  Sitakc^pean^  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius, 

'"^   llw  »AUJK<'  \v<*i-  >ikbMfii  lh«  K^vstle  vms  included  with  hii  other  wox^  in  a 

**  Uv  ukU^>«  ibc  Mit>e  v'iv^NnrMkHk  and  qaotatko  at  the  end  of  the  fint 
vxKv:vva  nv£  Uw  ^\Kuih  k^K^  of  *  Tbif  Uondad.' 

^  i'lw  x^kW4s'K*«  s't"  Akvkn*  >iid  iK^i  afi^^^*''  ^  *>^J  edition  of  *  The  Charactera 
svi  \\kv:A»vii  *  xu>^c»^vd  a*  IV^V*  tij^une.  The  Ihzchess  ootlired  Pope.  It 
w^>  V'Vk^NVi.  \ik^>i<\vt  \u  jitt  <^ix«.v«  ^"^  the  *  Poor  E{«»tl«a*  that  he  had  ready 
^vx  yu'v:is%«^^^^i  >^  '^^  w«w  v^''  V»  iwwit^.  T\s  <diiz\>Q  was  destrojed  by  hia 
^VNw«N4to.  b\^\\  I  <«w\^  V.'  *isv  bk*i  nK>KT«d  a  '*  Sftxvnar**  from  the  Duchen 
uv^  .ikv  ^^.^'i^xsMv^vu  .^'  v^  >'^anik-««r.     TV  &xvxxr.  it  »  cud,  was  UXK>/.    (See 

Mkv ^^^^«^A^     •^^    Xtwv^LU^St^      X  i    ^     :J31    )Ul«kBBMBt     Btf^TK^     Tol.    iL   p.   334.) 

y.«.  v^^  x.^  wN«^s«%  >*iw  V^  A  3;sMtf^M^i  c^htTfectter  v>f  the|:reat  Duke  of  Marl- 
V  ^«v  v-<^\  %*  -'  ..■•^  s«>^".^i^vo»  JCNt  %'^'^  I  ^Ti»  «M«  in  Mr.  Croker**  handa. 
U  ^t  ^u  \>A  N«iM  MAMui«yi«  'Wta  »  >irt  viC'  the  joorih.  <fMtW  of  the  'Eaay  on 

'  K^l^«^^«*  «:  us^Nh  4s,«^  ^s>iic  \jN4cv  ^Ntt  HoTfeM  w  ih«  YovB^  Geotlemeo 
«->  .>  (\  vs.>  \«  v:v.-\%><>>A  ;a  X».  S^N'CM  :>enMoaL  ladttMd  in  the  manner  of 
\^  ^\  I . .  V  v*«A  ^  >Nx:«.AM  x^i  V  V^NWMtii;  ai  tW  v\>ek  v«  Lud^ate  Hill/ 
«^...x^  «..  ..t%«K^  NW«*  ^^  fi^^\>k.vv««M  )u9»  ^B.'ftMCNttk  I^3»kV«  ir<K»«  he  imerted 
jtv  '  .  \  .\  \\^  «%  V*  :...;mK^%s*  .'t  Wbt  $<Kv«M  $iifie«  cf  the  Iim  Book.  Sea 
Wh    '>^X^nA^  •*  u-s,N^Mri-^  *.NW»*«  vi  ^  ti  *  ^,v«»ic  V  :?«•?*  *f  J^ae  iT,  1734. 
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and  accommodating  his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus 
to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  first  prac- 
tised in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Oldham  and 
Rochester ;  at  least  I  remember  no  instances  more,  ancient.  It 
is  a  kind  of  middle  composition  between  translation  and  original 
design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts  are  unexpectedly 
applicable,  and  the  parallels  lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Pope's  favourite  amusement,  for  he  has  carried  it  further  than 
any  former  poet. 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother  numbers,  of 
Dr.  Donne's  '  Satires,'  which  was  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to  have  known 
their  imbecility,  and  therefore  suppressed  them  while  he  was 
yet  contending  to  rise  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when 
he  thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  imputed  to 
Donne  than  to  himself.^"* 

The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to  be  derived  in 
its  first  design  from  Boileau's  Address  a  son  Esprity  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1734-5,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  either 
honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been  missed  by  Arbuthnot, — a 
man  estimable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  vene- 
rable for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension,  skilful  in  his 
profession,  versed  in  the  sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  able  to  animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright 
and  active  imagination  ;  a  scholar  with  great  brilliance  of  wit ; 
a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  discovered  a  noble 
ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public.  He 
vindicates  himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity,  rather  than 
arrogance,  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  paragraphs  which 
had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and  among  them  the 

"*  They  were  nercr  published  separately,  but  introduced  into  the  second 
Tolume  of  his  works  in  folio  and  quarto. 
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satirical  lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.     It  was  at  first, — 


Then, 


**  Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ?  *' 


"  Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ?  *' 


At  last  it  is, 

**  Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  "  ^"^ 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Hervey,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Ministry, 
and  being  offended  with  a  contemptuous  answer  *^*  to  one  of 
his  pamphlets,  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  a  duel.  Whether 
he  or  Pope  made  the  first  attack  perhaps  cannot  now  be  eaaly 
known  ;*''  he  had  written  an  invective  *'®  against  Pope,  whom  he 

'"  Another  reading  is : — 

"  What  pity !  Heaven!  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Addison  were  hef  * 

{Miscellanies.     The  last  volume,  1728,  p.  129.) 

•'*  '  A  proper  Reply  to  a  late  Scurrilous  Libel/  1731.  The  so-called  libel 
wan  'Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed/  1731. 

''*  It  would  be  now  idle  to  seek  for  a  cause  of  quarrel  which  the  parties 
were,  an  hundred  years  ago,  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain But  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  private  feuds,  the  first  public  offence  was  undoubt- 
edly given  by  Pope.  In  his  *  Miscellanies  '  (1727),  Lord  Hervey  is  sneered  at 
in  several  paMsages,  both  covertly  and  under  his  initials.  In  the  first  edition 
of  '  The  Dunciad  *  (1728)  we  find— 

And  high  bom  Howard,  more  majestic  sire, 
Impatient  waits  till  •  •  \_Hervey']  joins  the  quire. 

These  were,  however,  slight  touches;  and  though  no  one  could  doubt  who  was 
meant,  they  afforded  Hervey  no  ground  of  complaint.  But  towards  the  close 
of  17: 12  appeared  the  Imitation  of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Ilorace, 
in  which  Pope  attac^ked  I^dy  Mary,  by  the  name  of  Sappho,  in  the  most  brutal 
and  indecent  couplet  ever  printed,  and  Lord  Hervey  twice  over  by  the  contemp- 
tuous designation  of  Aon/  Funny.— Crokkr:  T^yrd  Hervey' s  Memoirs,  i  xxxix. 

''^  Verses  addressed  to  the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Horace.  By  a  I^ly ;  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Mon- 
tagu. At  Ickworth  (the  seat  of  the  Herveys)  is  a  copy  without  *' By  a 
La<ly.'* 
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calls^  ^^  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obscure,"  and 
hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter ^"^"^  To  this  Pope  wrote  a 
reply  in  verse  and  prose ;  the  verses  are  in  this  poem,  and  the 
prose,  though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his  Letters,^  ^" 
but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the  present  time  exhibits  nothing  but 
tedious  malignity.*'* 

His  last  Satires,  of  the  general  khid,  were  two  Dialogues, 
named,  from  the  year  in  which  they  were  published,  *  Seven- 
teen Hundred  and  Thirty-eight.'  In  these  poems  many  are 
praised  and  many  are  reproached.  Pope  was  then  entangled 
in  the  Opposition ;  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
dined  at  his  house,*®**  and  the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed 
and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers.  His  political  par- 
tiality was  too  plainly  shown  ;  he  forgot  the  prudence  with 
which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoffending, 
through  much  more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of  praising 
Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not 
illustrious  by  any  merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  in  his 
verses  " low-born  Allen.'  Men  are  seldom  satisfied  with  praise 
introduced  or  followed  by  any  mention  of  defect  Allen  seems 
not  to  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was  after- 
wards softened  into  "  humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  Dialogue  he  took  some  liberty  with  one  of  the 
Foxes,  among  others ;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttelton,  took 
an  opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 

*"  The  hatter  accixBation  occurs  in  a  different  invective,  and  one  whoHy  from 
Lord  Hervey's  pen — '  An  Epistle  [in  Verse]  from  a  Nobleman  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity:  in  answer  to  a  Latin  Letter  in  Verse.  Written  from  H[ampto]n 
C[ourjt.     Aug.  28,  1733.     London:  Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  1733,'  folio. 

*^  Warburton  publishes  his  edition  of  Pope  next  week,  with  the  famous 
piece  of  prose  on  Lord  Hervey,  which  he  formerly  suppressed  at  my  uncle's 
desire,  who  had  got  an  abbey  from  Cardinal  Fleury  for  one  Southcott,  a 
firiend  of  Pope's.  My  Lord  Hervey  pretended  not  to  thank  him. — HoR.  Walpole 
to  Montagu,  1 3th  June,  1751. 

"*  This  was  said  from  Johnson's  fondness  for  the  Herveys;  and  he  has  said 
elsewhere  in  the  same  Life  that  "  the  meanest  passage  "  in  the  '  Prohgxte  to  the 
Satirta  *  is  the  Satire  upon  Sporus. 

*•  The  Prince  visited  him  in  1735  (see  Gent.'s  Mag.  for  October,  1735, 
p.  610). 

VOL.  in.  « 
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•  ship  of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  without  fear  or 
decency,  and  a^rainst  whom  he  hoped  the  resentment  of  the 
Legislature  would  fjuickly  be  discharged. ^^* 

About  this  time  [1739]  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small  poet,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Lords  for  a  poem  called  *  Manners,'  together 
with  Dodsley,  his  publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  sculked  and  escaped ;  but  Dodsley 's  shop  and  family 
made  his  appearance  necessary.  He  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  whole  process  was  probably  intended  rather  to 
intimidate  Pope  than  to  punish  W^hitehead.*" 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot  with  the 
poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from 
his  attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed  by  his  commentator  ^•* 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  the  dread  of 
his  satire  would  countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  he 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  formidable,  and  gra- 
tified sometimes  his  pride,  and  sometimes  his  resentment ;  till  at 
last  he  began  to  think  he  should  be  more  safe  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  '  Memoirs  of  Scriblenis,'  published  about  this  time,**^ 
extend  only  to  the  first  book  of  a  work  projected  in  concert 
by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated  themselves  the  "  Scriblenis 
Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a 
fictitious  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar.  They  were  dispersed ; 
the  design  was  never  completed  ;  and  Warburton  laments  its 
miscarriage  as  an  event  very  disastrous  to  polite  letters. 

••*  Lyttelton  «tipported  liis  friend,  and  replied  that  he  thought  it  an  honoor 
to  be  received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet. — Johnson:  Lift  of 
LytteHon. 

•*'  Dodsley 's  prosecution  was  intended  as  a  hint  to  Pope,  and  he  underatood 
it  as  such;  and  did  not  publinh  a  Third  Dialogue,  which  he  certfunly  had  de- 
signed to  do :  pai*t  of  it  now  first  appears  in  this  edition. — Wabtos's  Pope, 
ed.  1797,  i.  Ixi. 

'"  Warbijrton. 

^^  '  The  Memoirs  of  Scriblenis  '  were  first  published  in  April,  1741,  in  *The 
Works  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  in  Prose,  vol.  2.  l^^ndon:  printed  for  J.  and 
P.  Knapton,  C.  Bathurst,  and  R.  Dodsley,'  folio  and  quarto. 
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If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  specimcD,  which  seems 
to  be  the  production  of  Arbuthnot,^***  with  a  few  touches  perhaps 
by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented ;  for  thq 
follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so  little  practised,  that  they 
are  not  known :  nor  can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the 
learned ;  he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives  them 
away.     He  cures  diseases  that  were  liCver  felt. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great  writers 
has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been  little 
read,  or  when  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be 
wiser,  better,  or  merrier  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality ;  for  besides  its 
general  resemblance  to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found  in  it 
particular  imitations  of  the  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  supplied  him  with 
hints  for  his  travels ;  and  with  those  the  world  might  have  been 
contented,  though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments  in  a  region  not 
known  to  have  been  explored  by  many  other  of  the  English 
writers ;  he  had  consulted  the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry^ 
a  class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt, and  who  are  too  generally  neglected.  Pope,  however, 
was  n(^  ashamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the 
advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from  it.  A  small 
selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote  in  Latin  had  been  pub- 
lished at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  by  a 
man  *••  who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  preface  shows  to 
hav^e  been  well  qualilied  for  his  undertaking.  This  collection 
Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and  (1740)  published  it  in 
two  volumes,  but  injuriously  omitted  his  predecessors  preface. 

^^  "  W«  haye  also  obtained  jthe  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  being  the  begixming 
of  a  considerable  Work,  undertaken  bo  long  ago  as  in  1713,  by  several  great 
hands.  As  much  of  it  as  is  here  published,  and  all  the  Tracts  in  the 
name,  wei©  written  by  our  author  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  except  the  *  Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Sciences,'  in  which  Dr.  Pamell  had  some  hand,  as  Mr.  Gay  in 
the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk.'  The  rest  were  Mr.  Pope's."— J/ie  Bookseller 
to  tAe  Reader,  before  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.,  1741. 

"••  By  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

o  -2 
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To  these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere  text,  no  regard 
was  paid,  the  authors  were  still  neglected,  and  the  editor  was 
neither  praised  nor  censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned  a  work,  which 
he  considered  as  subsequent  to  his  '  Essay  on  Man,'  of  which 
he  has  given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift : 

"  March  25,  1736. 

"  If  ever  I  write  more  Epistles  in  verse,  one  of  them  shall  be  addressed 
to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ;  but  \  would  make  what 
bears  your  name  as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say, 
more  finished  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  subject  is  large,  and  will  divide 
into  four  Epistles,  which  naturally  follow  the  *  Essay  on  Man,*  viz. — 
1.  Of  the  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  Heason  and  Science.  2.  A  View 
of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attainable,  and  of  the  Unuseful  and  therefore 
Unattainable  Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  Use  of 
different  Ca{)acities.  4.  Of  the  Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science,  of  the 
World,  and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a  Satire  against  the  misappli- 
cation of  all  these,  exemplified  by  Pictures,  Characters,  and  Examples." 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  afflicted  with  an 
asthma,  and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he 
had  no  longer  courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the  materials 
which  he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  request, 
another  book  to  'The  Dunciad,'^®"  of  which  the  design  is  to 
ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either  hopeless  or  useless,  as  either 
pursue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no 
use. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (March,  1742)  the  laurel  had  been 
for  some  time  upon  the  head  of  Gibber ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or  esteem, 
though  in  one  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally 
enough  praised  *  The  Careless  Husband.'  '^^  In  '  The  Dun- 
ciad,'  among  other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber ;  who,  in  his  *  Apology,'  complains  of  the  great  poet's 


^'^  'The  New  Dunciad:  as  it  was  found  in  the  year  1741.  With  the  Illus- 
trations of  Scriblerufl  and  Notes  Varionmi.  London :  printed  for  T.  Cooper, 
at  the  Globe  in  Paternoster  Row.    1742.    Price  \s.  fxf.'    4to. 

'••  First  Epistle  of  Second  Hook.  His  name  occurs  thrice  again,  and  not 
with  praise,  in  the  same  Imitation. 
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unkindnes3  as  more  injurious,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  I  never 
have  offended  him."  ^^* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  molUfied  by  this  submissive  gentleness,  but  no 
such  consequence  appeared.  Though  he  condescended  to  com- 
mend Gibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  contemptu- 
ously in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in  his  Epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not;''^  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  'The  Dunciad'  attacked  him 
with  acrimony,  to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing  the  laureat,  he 
saturised  those  by  whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified 
that  ambitious  petulance  with  which  he  affected  to  insult  the 
great 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Gibber  no  longer  any  patience. 
He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he 
could  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless  did  not 
want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care  about  the  victory,  desired 
to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  on  the  contest.  He  therefore 
gave  the  town  a  pamphlet, ^'^  in  which  he  declares  his  resolu- 
tion from  that  t'mie  never  to  bear  another  blow  without  return- 
ing it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adversary  by  perseverance,  if  he  can- 
not conquer  him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of  Pope  he  im- 
putes to  a  very  distant  cause.  After  the  '  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage '  had  been  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  offence  which 

*"  In  the  same  Apology  he  describes  him  as  " our  gi*eat  imitator  of  Horace" 
(p.  19)  ;  *'our  most  celebrated  living  author"  (p.  31);  "our  most  eminoDt 
author"  (p.  32)  ;  and  lastly  (p.  33),  '"this  inimitable  writer  :"  all  evident 
expressions  of  hearty  admiration,  or,  as  Gibber  afterwards  describes  it,  dealing 
with  him  as  a  gentleman. 

'"^  And  has  not  Colley  stiU  his  lord  and  whore? 

Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  1734, 

So  humble,  he  has  knock'd  at  Tibbald's  door. 

Has  drunk  with  Gibber,  nay,  has  rhym'd  for  Moore. 

Ibid. 

**'  *  A  Letter  firom  Mr.  Gibber  to  Mr.  Pope,  inquiring  into  the  Motives  that 
might  induce  him,  in  his  Satirical  Works,  to  be  so  frequently  fond  of  Mr. 
Cibbei^s  name.  London :  printed  and  sold  by  W.  Lewis,  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  1742.'    8vo.    A  second  edition  appeared  the  same  year. 
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the  iDummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while  the  exploded 
scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it  happened  that  Gibber  played 
Bayes  in  *  The  Rehearsal ;'  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
the  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical  transactions,  he 
said  that  he  once  thought  to  have  ifttroduced  his  lovers  dis- 
guised in  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile.  "  This,"  says  he,  '*  was 
received  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  contempt  of  the 
play."  Pope,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  meeting  him  as  he 
left  the  stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  says,  with  all  the  virulence 
of  a  "  wit  out  of  his  senses ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he 
Would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was  said  by  so  particular 
a  man,  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  played  that  part, 
he  would  repeat  the  same  provocation." 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  play  which  he  so  zealously  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle 
story  of  Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of  thought  or 
language,  and,  if  suffered  to  reitiain  without  notice,  would  have 
been  very  soon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion  had  not  been 
too  powerful  for  his  understanding,  that,  frotn  a  contention  like 
his  with  Gibber,  the  world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  character.  When  Gibber 
lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  excited;  what  Pope  would  say 
of  Gibber  nobody  inquired,  but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity 
might  betray  his  pain  and  les?en  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pamphlet  to  flutter 
and  die,  without  confessing  that  it  stung  him.  The  dishonour 
of  being  shown  as  Gibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compen- 
sated by  the  victory.  Gibber  had  nothing  to  lose  :  when  Pope 
had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rise  in  the 
esteem  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies  Silence  only  could 
have  made  him  despicable  ;  the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to  tell  the 
whole  English  world  that  he  was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and  to 
show  that  he  thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
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no  common  vengeance;  he  published  [October,  1743]  a  new 
edition  of '  The  Dunciad/  in  which  he  degraded  Theobald  from 
his  painful  pre-eminence,  and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his  stead. 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and  Pope 
was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  already  written  ;  he  has 
therefore  depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old  books, 
the  cold  pedantry,  and  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest  to  make 
another  change,  and  introduced  Osborne  contending  for  the 
prize  among  the  booksellers.  Osborne  was  a  man  entirely 
destitute  of  shame,  without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of 
poverty.  He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  ^  '^  which  raised 
Pope's  resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into  '  The  Dunciad ;' 
but  he  had  the  fate  of  Gassandra.  I  gave  no  credit  to  his 
prediction,  till  in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Gibber  and  Os- 
borne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one, 
and  deadened  by  the  impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  ^*^  Pope 
confessed  his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain  to 
those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but 
himself;  by  transferring  the  same  ridicule  from  one  to  another 
he  destroyed  its  eJBcacy  ;  for  by  showing  that  what  he  had  said 
of  one  he  was  ready  to  say  of  another,  he  reduced  himself  to 
the  iasigniiicance  of  his  own  magpie,  who  from  his  cage  calls 
cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  acxx)rdiiig  to  his  engagement,  repaid  '  The  Dunciad ' 
with  another  pamphlet,^  ^*  which.    Pope  said,    "  would  be  as 


*"  Osborne's  offence  was  his  pretending  to  sell  the  quarto  subscription  copies 
of  the  'Iliad*  at  half  price.  He  even  issued  advertisements,  it  is  said,  fcr  a 
jear  together,  that  he  had  copies  in  hand  at  the  reduced  charge.  He  had  cut 
the  common  folio  copies  to  subscription-quarto  size,  and  no  doubt  sold  many 
at  the  lower  price,  though  on  worse  paper  and  without  the  copper-plates. 

*"  This  was  the  Osborne  of  whom  Johnson  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Boswell,  "Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in 
his  shop;  it  was  in  my  own  chamber." — Bosvc^ll  bi/  Croker,  p.  46. 

'••  '  Another  Occasional  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibber  to  Mr.  Pope.  Wherein  the 
Kew  Hero*8  preferment  to  his  Throne  in  the  Dunciad  seems  not  to  be  accepted. 
And  the  Author  of  that  Poem  his  more  rightful  claim  to  it  is  'asserted. 
With  an  Expostulatory  Address  to  the  Kev^erend  Mr.  W[arburto]n,  Author  of 
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«^  A  iwe  of  hartshorn  to  him  ;"^'*  but  his  tongue  and 

•ie.  jttkT*  ^xnv  at  variance.     I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re- 

j^e»  tw«  'w  atttMided  his  father  the  painter  on  a  visit,  when 

:.t0i  M  C'JbberV  j>amphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who 

,^^^  *•  l*heA*  things  are  my  diversion."     They  sat   by  him 

^%tttic  K»  peruseil  it,  and  saw  his  features  writhen  with  anguisli ; 

.^M  ^ou«ac  Richardson  said  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 

:mi  ^  iK>peil  to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had  been 

:Mtf  vfaj  the  lot  of  Pope.^*^ 

b't\»ttt  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  oppressive,  and  his 
viUiJ  (K»wers  gradually  declining,  he  no  longer  strained  his 
likHiUic*  with  any  original  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other 
^HupIoyuuMit  for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal  and  correction 
^rf  htk«t  former  works  :  in  which  he  received  advice  and  assistance 
ikvm  Warburton,  whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured 
'\h  tho  highest  degree. 

Ho  laid  aside  his  epic  ])oem,  perhaps  without  much  loss  to 
Hjbt^ukind ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according 
K»  <i  ridiculous  fiction,  established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The 
*wbjoct  then^foro  was  of  the  fabulous  age ;  the  actors  were  a 
rMiv  u|H)n  whom  imagination  has  been  exhausted  and  attention 
woarliHl,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled 
when  it  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
great  imprudeniH\  and  1  think  without  due  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  our  langu;igi\  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
mtvihI  by  Rutriiead:'*"  by  which  it  appears  that  Pope  was 
thoughtU^ss  enough  to  mixlel  the  names  of  his  heroes  with  ter- 
minations not  iHMisistent  with  the  time  or  countrv  in  which  he 
pbuvs  them. 

lie  lingt^ixnl  thnrngh  the  next  year:  but  perceived  himself, 
A!>  ho  e\prt*S8k\<  it,  **  g\nng  down  the  hill.'*     He  had  for  at  least 

th0  Now  tVf.i\v.  wui  Avhi!N{»r  in  th*  oxinou*  Iniprovemenu  of  that  Satire.' 

'**  No  oMo  x\**  owv  :ito;v  trnviisr  An*l  «^»rv  to  ncilen-  thaa  Pope,  who  waa  so 
>jwH*f  A  ««aMov  of  »t»  nor  ivn>^jx:on:lv  more  r^wntful;  tvv>  strong:  a  proof  of 
tUU  %H  *•  hi»  lotv;  »rtAir  >K\th  Oor.ov  0:Kvr,     .V» ■  i  r-.i>  ••*  -» u  *vo.  1776,  p.  311. 

•*•  Uurth^via* '  Ufc of  »V|^/  s>^v  l:^^i».  p,  4i.v 
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five  years  been  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thomson,  a  man  who  had,  by  large 
promises  and  free  censures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thomson  declared 
his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and  evacuated  part  of  the  water 
by  tincture  of  jalap,  but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  sub- 
aide.  Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  persuaded 
to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and  conversation, 
as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Lord  Marchmont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the 
bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and 
hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke,  not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  his 
legs  and  sat  still ;  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and 
less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady ;  who,  when  he  came  to  her, 
asked,  "  What,  is  he  not  dead  yet  ?  "  She  is  said  to  have  neg- 
lected him,  with  shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decay  ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave,  she  had  a  very 
great  part  Their  acquaintance  began  early  ;  '®'*  the  life  of  each 
was  pictured  on  the  other  s  mind  ;  their  conversation  therefore 
was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate 
coalition  of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  considered  her 
unwillingness  to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as  female 
weakness  or  human  frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  conscious  to  himself 


*"  Before  the  publication  of  his  'Essay  on  Criticism'  in  1711,  if  indeed  not 
aome  yean  earlier.  She  was  the  younger  of  two  daughters  of  Lister  Blount, 
of  Mapledurham,  in  Oxfordshire,  Esq.  The  elder,  Theresa,  was  born  in  1688 
(in  the  same  year  with  Pope),  and  Martha  in  1090.  Mr.  Croker  some  years 
•ince  observed  to  me  that  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Roscoe  have  mistaken  these 
ladies  for  sisters  of  Mr.  Edwaid  Blount,  of  Blagdon  in  Devonshire,  the  cor- 
respondent of  Pope,  and  built  a  great  deal  of  idle  scandal  and  controversy  on 
that  erroneous  supposition,  which  Mr.  Camithers  in  his  late  edition  (1853)  has 
also  exposed.  They  were  Roman  Catholics.  Their  father  died  in  1710,  leav- 
ing a  widow,  who  died  in  1743,  and  an  only  son,  who  manied  in  1715,  and 
died  in  1739.  Theresa  was  for  some  years  the  favourite  sister  of  Pope.  In 
1717  he  made  a  settlement  in  favour  of  Therena  of  forty  pounds  a  year  for  six 
years  (Carruthers*  'Life  of  Pope,*  p.  53^;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  her  in 
Pope's  will.  Theresa  died  in  1759,  and  Martha  in  1763.  They  were  the  Stella 
and  Vanessa  of  Pope. 
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of  peevishness  and  impatience,  or,  though  he  was  offended  by 
her  inattention,  might  yet  consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing 
her  fault ;  and  if  he  had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from 
her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ; 
he  could  have  only  shrunk  within  himself;  it  was  too  late  to 
transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May  1744  his  death  was  approaching :  ^'^  on  the  6th, 
he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four  days  after- 
wards as  a  sufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ;  he 
afterwards  complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain 
and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  Dodsley, 
asked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the  wall.  He  said 
that  his  greatest  inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. '**° 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  state  of  helpless 
decay  ;*^^  and  being  told  by  Spence*°*  that  Pope,  at  the  inter- 
mission of  his  deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,  and  that  his  humanity 
seemed  to  have  survived  his  understanding,  answered,  "  It  has 
so."  And  added,  '^  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so 
tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  a  more  general 
friendship  for  mankind."  *''^  At  another  time  he  said,  "I  have 
known  Pope  these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
friendship  than  '* — his  grief  then  suppressed  his  voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  friture  state. 
Being  asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  Papist,  whether  he 
would  not  die  like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called,  he  answered,  ''  I  do  not  think  it  essen- 
tial, but  it  will  be  very  right ;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me 
in  mind  of  it."  *^^ 

In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had  given  him  the  last 
sacraments,  he  said,  *'  There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but 

*••  Spenoe.— Johnson.    Ed.  Singer,  p.  319. 

^^  Pope  ia  given  over  with  a  dropsy,  which  is  mounted  into  his  head  :  in  aii 
evening  he  ib  not  in  his  senses.  The  other  day,  at  Chiswick,  he  said  to  my 
Lady  Burlington,  **  Look  at  our  Saviour  there !  how  ill  they  have  crucified 
him/'— Walhole  to  Mann,  May  29,  1744. 

»•  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  320.  ««  Ibid.,  p.  321. 

»»  Ruflfhead,  p.  510.  «4  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  322. 
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Tlitu6  and  friendship ;  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a 
part  of  Virtue."  ^ 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of  May,  1744,  so 
placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of 
his  expiration.^*  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  tiis 
father  ^^  and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors ;  first  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,*"*  and  if  he  should  not  be  living  to  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont ;  undoubtedly  expecting  them  *®'  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of 
Snfluenoe  beyond  his  life.  Afler  a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the 
bookseller  went  to  solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was 
told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected ;  and  whatever 
was  the  reason,  the  world  has  been  disappointed  of  what  was 
"  reserved  for  the  next  age."  *^" 

He  lost,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke  by  a  kind  of 
posthumous  offence.  The  political  pamphlet  called  '  The  Patriot 
King'  had  been  put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed,  according  to 
the  author's  direction,  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  assured  him 
that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were  allowed ;  but,  soon 
after  his  death,  the  printer '^^  brought  and  resigned  a  complete 

**  Spmoe  by  Smger,  p.  32^.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  322. 

*^  H»  fiUher  wm  buried  at  Chiswiok.  Johnson  was  misled  by  the  monu- 
m«nt  in  Twickenhiun  CSitirch,  which  Pope  erected  to  his  father  and  mother, 
And  as  he  briefly  added  upon  it,  "  et  sibi." 

**  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  not  an  executor.  The  four  executors  were  Lords 
Btathunt  and  Marchmont,  Mr.  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  and  Mr. 
George  Arbuthnot. 

**  Johnson  should  have  omitted  Lord  Marchmont  from  his  censure,  as 
BcdiDgbroke  survived  Pope  upwards  of  seven  years,  within  which  time,  no 
doubt,  Dodsley's  application  was  made. 

**  I  im  surprised  Jjord  Burlington  is  unmentioned  in  Pope's  wUl ;  on  the 
wliole,  it  appears  to  me  more  reasonable  and  less  vain  than  I  expected  from 
bim. — Lady  Mary  Wortlry  Montagu  to  Countess  of  Oxford.  ('Works'  by 
Lord  Whamcliffe,  iii.  213.) 

Publish  the  present  age;  but  where  the  text 
Is  vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next. 

Imitations  of  Horace.     (To  Fortescue.) 
«•  Mr.  Wright. 
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edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had  ordered  him 
to  print,  and  to  retain  in  secret  He  kept,  as  was  observed,*^* 
his  engagement  to  Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his 
friend ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  transaction  till,  upon 
the  death  of  his  employer,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  de- 
liver the  books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, made  a  fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the  whole  impression 
to  the  flames.^*  ^ 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not  naturally 
dictated  by  resentment  of  violated  faith ;  resentment  more 
acrimonious,  as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more 
trusted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have  stopped ;  the  injury 
was  private,  and  there  was  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  his  thirst  of 
vengeance  excited  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over 
whom  he  had  wept  in  his  last  struggles;  and  he  employed 
Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public, 
with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton,  whose  heart  was  warm 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  separation,  thought  it 
proper  for  him  to  interpose ;  and  undertook,*^*  not  indeed  to 
vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of  trust  has  always  something 

«'«  By  Mallet. 

«>»  "I  saw  to-day  in  the  '  Tendon  Evening  Post*  a  letter  which  reflects  upon 
my  brother  B[olingbro]lce  in  regard  to  Mr.  P[o]pe's  treachery  to  him,  in  which 
the  blame  seems  to  be  thi'own  from  him  upon  my  brother.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
any  one  thing  more  that  has  been  published  concerning  it  except  a  Preface  in 
a  Magazine  in  his  favour,  the  truth  of  which  I  could  attest;  and  have  often 
wondered  he  could  so  long  stifle  the  abominable  usage  he  met  with  from 
P[o]{>e  in  printing  his  work,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  him  to  review,  intending 
that  it  should  not  be  published  till  after  his  own  death.  The  letters  between 
P[o]pe  and  the  printer,  bargaining  for  the  price,  were  found  by  Lord  March- 
mont,  whose  business  it  was,  by  P[o]pe'8  last  tcili,  to  look  over  his  papers 
jointly  with  Lord  Bol[ingbro]ke ;  but  as  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  I  know 
nothing  uf  it;  nor  is  that  to  the  purpose,  as  to  P[o]pe's  baseness  to  the  best  of 
friends,  without  whom  he  had  never  shone  in  the  '  Essay  on  Man.'  ** — Lady 
LuxBOROUGH  to  Shenstone,  June  24,  1749. 

"*  In  'A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism; 
the  Idea  of  a  Patriot-King,  and  the  State  of  Parties,  &c.  Occasioned  by  the 
Editor's  Advertisement.'  "  Is  this  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  f — Pope 
to  Lord  P.  .  .  1749.  The  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Ruffhead's 
'  Life  of  Pope,'  8vo.  1769. 
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criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it  by  an  apology.*^*  Having  ad- 
vanced what  cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made 
more  or  less  excusable  by  the  motives  that  produce  it,  he  inquires 
what  evil  purpose  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  pro- 
mise. He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work, 
which,  though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shown  to  a  number 
more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  the  author's  claim ;  he  could 
not  gratify  his  avarice,  for  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till 
Bolingbroke  was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left  to 
another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  himself, 
would  be  useless.^  ^* 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  proceeded  wholly 
from  his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  de- 
stroyed the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preserve,  even  without  its  author's  approbation.  To  this  apo- 
logy an  answer  was  written  in  '  A  Letter  to  the  most  impudent 
Man  living.'  *^' 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the 
petulant  and  contemptuous  mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr. 
Allen,  and  an  affected  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of  Pope,  had  been 
invited  to  the  house  of  Allen,  where  she  comported  herself  with 
such  indecent  arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 


"*  A  8  the  copies  were  printed  at  the  instigation  of  Allen,  Warburton  had  a 
double  duty  to  perform. 

^*  Lord  Bathurst  [the  Chancellor]  entertained  me  a  good  deal  apart  after 
dinner  with  anecdotes  of  his  godfather  Lord  Bolingbroke,  of  Pope,  his  own 
£i^er,  and  others,  which,  as  they  fell  under  his  own  eye,  perhaps  I  could  have 
learned  from  no  other  man  living.  He  entirely  exculpates  Pope  from  any  evil 
intention  in  printing  '  The  Patriot  King/  which  excited  Bolingbroke's  hatred  so 
much  after  Pope*s  death;  though  I  do  still  think  it  was  a  very  unaccountable 
step.— Hanitaii  Mork  (under  1783):  Life  6//  Roberts,  i.  279. 

"^  Ostensibly  written  by  Mallet;  but  the  original  MS.  is  still  preserved  in 
I>ord  Bobngbroke's  handwriting. — Cooke's  Life  of  Bolingbroke,  ii.  218.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  unauthorised  impression  of  '  The  Patriot  King ' 
proceeded  wholly  from  Pope's  extreme,  and  I  would  add  unaccountable,  zeal 
for  Bolingbroke. 
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against  her.  This  exclusion  she  resented  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness as  to  refuse  any  legiicy  frpm  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world 
with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Having  been  long 
under  her  dominion,  now  tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
unable  to  resist  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or  perhaps,  with  the 
prejudice  of  a  lover,  persuaded  that  she  bad  suffered  improper 
treatment,  be  complied  with  her  demand,  and  polluted  ^'^  his 
will  with  female  resentment.^^'  Allen  accepted  the  legacy, 
whieh  he  gave  to  the  hospital  at  Bath,^^  observing  that  Pope 
was  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that  if  to  150/.  he  had  put  9^ 
cypher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to  the  truth.''^ 


f*  See  note  45  in  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

t»  JplmBon  follows  Warborton  and  Baffhead;  but  he  haf  pYerlooke4  ap 
entry  in  Spence  of  what  Martha  Blount  hersttlf  told  Spence  :  "1  h^d  never 
read  his  will;  but  he  mentioned  to  me  the  part  relating  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  I 
adviaed  him  to  omit  it,  but  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  do  so.  I  have  js 
letter  of  his  hj  me  on  th»t  subject;  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Hooke." — Spence  by 
Singer^  p.  357. 

**  As  Pope  had  requested  in  his  will,  "If  he  refuses  to  take  this  himself, 
I  desire  him  to  employ  it  in  a  way  I  am  persunded  he  will  not  dislike — to  the 
benefit  of  the  Bath  Hospital."— P(^«  WiU, 

«  Ruffhead's  *  Life  of  Pope,'  p.  547. 

Hay,  I  have  heard  somewhere  or  other  of  a  man  [Mr.  Allen]  who,  when  his 
dying  friend,  at  the  instigation  and  to  quiet  the  impotent  passions  of  another 
(for  what  generous  mind  has  not  been  deceived  by  ill-placed  friendships?),  had 
inserted  an  unkind  clause  concerning  him  in  his  last  will,  took  no  other 
revenge  for  a  folly  so  unprovoked  than  by  doubling  the  legacy  which  his 
deceased  friend  had  left  to  an  old  faithful  servant  [John  Searle,  his  gardener], 
because  he,  the  survivor,  deemed  it  to  be  too  little. —  Warhurton'a  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Letters^  4'C't  1749.  Allen  took  the  legacy  because  Mrs.  Blount  was 
residuary  legatee.  He  aJso  took  Searle  and  his  family  into  his  protectipn. 
(Ruffhead's  '  Life,'  p.  547.) 

The  cause  of  Mrs.  Blount's  dislike  to  Allen  is  thus  related  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins:—  **  Upon  an  invitation  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included,  Mr.  Pop^ 
made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prior  Park,  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol 
for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs.  Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount^  who 
was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  signified  i^  inclination  to  go  to  the  Popish 
chapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr.  Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  the  purpose; 
but  he  being  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  suggested  the  impropriety  of 
having  his  carriage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  worship  to  which  as  a  magis- 
trate he  was  at  least  restrained  {rom  giviug  a  sanction^  and  might  be  required 
to  suppress,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Blount  resented  this 
refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  return^  and  so  infected  him  w  ith  her  rage 
that  they  both  left  the  house  abruptly." 
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The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  nicest  model.***  He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  '  Little 
Club,*  compared  himself  to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described 

"*•  There  are  several  excellent  portraits  of  Pope.  He  sat  to  Kneller.  Jervas, 
Richardson,  Dahl,  Pond,  Vanloo,  Roubiliac,  and  Rysbrack.  At  Nuneham  ia 
the  fine  Kneller  which  belonged  to  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt.  In  the  fiodleiao 
Qallery  is  another  excellent  Kneller  (that  engraved  in  large  by  Vertue),  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Gallery  in  1722  from  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford.  Four  portraita  of 
him  exist  by  Jervas:  one  at  Lord  Pembroke's,  at  Wilton  (startled  look,  pea 
in  hand) ;  a  second  at  Lord  Mansfield's,  at  Caen  Wood  (right  arm  resting  on 
his  folio  Homer,  right  hand  against  his  forehea^l,  fingers  beneath  his  wig, 
slate-coloured  drees);  a  thii*d,  a  full  length,  is  at  Lord  Lansdowne's,  at  Bo- 
wood;  a  fourth  at  ICapledurham,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  filounts.  Of 
those  by  Richardson,  Sir  William  Wyndham's  picture  (a  profile)  is  at  Pet- 
worth;  Lord  Walpole's  (a  profile)  is  at  Wolterton;  Lord  Cobham's  was  sold  at 
the  Stowe  sale  to  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  Lord  f.yttelton's,  witb  his  dog  Bounce, 
ia  at  Uagley.  Two  half-leugthfl  of  him,  by  the  same  artiflt,  were  ao\4  at 
Edward  Earl  of  Oxford's  sale  in  1742;  and  a  three-quarter  portrait,  by  Rich- 
ardson, wa8  sold  at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  for  15/.  49.  iki.  At  Bayfordbury  is  the 
portrait  by  Dahl  (engraved  by  Simon),  which  Pope  presented  to  the  nephev  of 
old  Jacob  Touson.  His  head,  by  Pond,  is  engraved  by  Houbraken,  and 
then  in  tlie  possession  of  the  artist.  Where  the  Vanloo  is,  I  know  not:  it 
engraved  by  Faber  in  1741.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  has  the  head  (I  suspect  by 
J«*vas)  so  often  engraved  for  his  Letters  and  Poems:  it  was  a  present  to  Mr. 
Rogers  from  the  poet  Crabbe.  Other  portraits  of  him  may  be  seen  at  Baby 
Oistle  (the  Duke  uf  Cleveland's),  holding  a  book;  at  Wimpole  (Lord  Hard- 
wicke's);  at  Klton  Hall,  in  Huntingdonshire  (Lord  Carysfort's) ;  and  at  Ron- 
sham  a  copy  by  Worsdale,  after  Jervas. 

The  marble  of  the  bust  by  Roubiliac  was  bought  at  Mr.  Watson  Taylor's 
auction  by  Sir  Hubert  Peel,  and  is  still  at  Drayton  Manor;  it  is  dated  1 741.  Mr. 
Rogers  haa  the  original  clay  model.  The  Rysbrack  bust  was  sold  at  Oarrick't 
sale  for  58/.  10s. 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter  is  not  included  in  any  edition  of 
Pope : — 

To  Simon  Harcourt,  first  Viscount  Harcourt. 

Aug.  22,  1723. 
My  Lord, — It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  I  shall  not 
be  any  way  disappointed  of  the  honour  you  intend  me  of  fiUing  a  place  in  your 
library  with  my  picture.  I  came  to  town  yesterday  and  got  admission  to  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  who  assured  me  the  ctriginal  was  done  for  your  Lordship,  and  that 
you,  and  no  man  but  you,  should  have  it.  I  saw  the  picture  there  aftsrwards, 
and  vras  told  then  by  his  man  that  you  had  sent  and  put  a  seal  upon  it;  so  I 
am  certain  this  affair  is  settled.  Qive  me  leave,  my  Lord,  with  great  sinoeritj, 
to  thank  you  for  so  obliging  a  thought,  as  thus  to  make  me  a  sharer  in  th« 
memory  as  well  as  I  was  in  the  love  of  a  person  who  was  justly  the  dearest 
object  to  you  in  the  world,  and  ^us  to  be  authorized  by  you  to  be  called 
his  friend,  after  both  of  us  shall  be  dust.     1  am  ever,  with  all  good  wishes 
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ii»  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  said  to  haTe  been 
beautiful  ill  his  infancy ;  but  he  was  of  a  constitution  originally 
Avhio  and  weak ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender  irame  are  easily 
dii^tortoil,  his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the  effect  of  his 
application.  His  stature  was  so  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a 
levol  with  common  tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  sear. 
Hut  hiH  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
and  vivid. 

Hy  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion,  his  vital  func- 
tiouM  were  so  much  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a  ''  long  dis- 
OttMi.*'  His  most  frequent  assailant  was  the  headach,  which  he 
uwmI  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  coffee,  which  he  very 
iVtH|Ucntly  required.^*' 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  peculiarities 
WAN  (rommunicated  by  a  female  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.^'^  He  was 
then  m  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female  attend- 
ance! ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  for 
doublet  under  a  shirt  of  a  very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves. 
When  he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvas, 
lieing  scarce  able  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they  were  laced,  and 
he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat.     One  side  was  contracted 

to  your  I^rdnhip  and  your  family  (iu  which,  too,  I  must  do  my  mother  the 
justice  to  join  her), 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant, 

A.  Pope. 

(From  the  back  of  Pope's  porti*ait  at  Nuneham.  Printed  in  '  Nuneham 
(juide,*  12nio.  1797,  p.  27.) 

T\to  bent  engravings  of  Pope  are  those  executed  in  his  own  life-time  by 
Hinith.  Fal)er,  Vertue,  and  Richardson.  Since  his  death  the  full-length  of 
J«rviu  liAN  l>een  admirably  engraved  by  J.  H.  Hobinson. 

*"  It  Ih  remarkable  that  the  expletive  Mr.  Pope  generally  used  by  way  of 
fiath  WM  **  Cjod  mend  me!"  One  day,  in  a  dispute  with  a  hackney  coachman, 
Urn  niuul  this  ex])reiMi(>n.  ''  Mend  yon!**  says  the  coachman,  "it  would  not  be 
half  the  trouble  to  make  a  new  one."— R.  Owen  Camokidoe:  The  Worlds 
No,  Wf,  fnr  i:ith  Dw.,  1753. 

•  Oiiiit.'M  Mug.,'  177:»,  p.  435. 

*^  JohtiNoii,  1  suspect,  alludes  to  the  account  printed  in  the  *Gent.*B  Mag.' for 
177ii,  1 1.  AM*,  fntui  which  many  of  the  particulars  in  his  narrative  are  certainly 

itltl'IVlMt. 
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His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk  with  three 
pair  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for 
he  was  not  able  to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to 
bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made  it  very  difficult 
for  him  to  be  dean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ;  and  he  used  to  dine 
sometimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.^^^  His 
dress  of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tye-wig  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his  sickness 
required  had  taught  him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial  qualities 
of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  expected  that  everything  should 
give  way  to  his  ease  or  humour,  as  a  child  whose  parents  will 
not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted  dominion  in  the  nursery. 

"  (Test  qv/e  Venfant  toujoura  est  Iwmme, 
C*est  que  Vhomme  est  toujours  enfant,^'* 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  "  nodded  in  company ;"  and  once 
slumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
talking  of  poetry.*** 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  procured  him  many 
invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very  troublesome  inmate.  He  brought 
no  servant,  and  had  so  many  wants  that  a  numerous  attendance 
was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
room  for  another,  because  he  exacted  the  attention  and  employed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.**'     His  errands  were  so  fre- 

^'^  In  which  he  is  represented  in  several  of  Richardson's  portraits.  His 
scarlet  cloak  figures  in  Davies's  '  Life  of  Qarrick/  ii.  34. 

^*  If  I  could  receive  letters  from  you  and  Mr.  Pope  as  you  had  leisure,  I 
would  never  come  to  town  as  long  as  I  live.  In  that  way  of  conversing  I  should 
have  aU  the  pleasure  that  I  can  possibly  propose  without  the  disappointment 
when  Mr.  Pope  falls  asleep,  nor  the  dread  of  your  taking  leave  because  you 
are  weary. — Sabah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Lord  Marchmont,  March 
15,  1742. 

I  am  glad  you  sleep  better.  I  sleep  in  company,  and  wake  at  night,  which 
is  vexatious. — Pope  to  Richardson,  Nov.  21. 

*^  Tet  he  wandered  about  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  espe- 
ciaUy  after  his  mother's  death.  Thus  in  the  autumn  of  1733  he  was  at  Ciren- 
cester and  Southampton  (Lord  Bathurst's  and  Lord  Peterborough's).  In  Jime 
1734  he  was  at  Stowe,  in  July  of  the  same  year  at  Cirencester,  in  August  at 
Southampton,  in  September  at  Bath.  In  August  1735  he  lent  his  house  to 
Mrs.  Qreville,  and  passed  his  time  principally  with  Lord  Peterborough  at  Bevis 

VOL.  Ul.  H 
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quent  and  frivolous  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and 
neglected  him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the 
servants  for  their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The  maids, 
when  they  had  neglected  their  business,  alleged  that  they  had 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on  him 
in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burthensome :  but  he  was  careful  to 
recompense  her  want  of  sleep;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant 
declared,  that  in  a  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer  his 
call  she  would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  easily  incident  to  those  who,  suffering 
much  pain,  think  themselves  entitled  to  what  pleasures  they  can 
snatch.  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved  meat 
highly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amused  himself  with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he 
sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his  stomach 
with  repletion ;  and  though  he  seemed  angry  when  a  dram  ^*®  was 
offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to  drink  it  His  friends,  who 
knew  the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  presents  of 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  stand  neglected.  The  death 
of  great  men  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their 
lives.     Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  a  javelin  or  a 

Mount.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  him  to  his  other  favourite  places — to  Rou- 
sham  and  Middleton  in  Oxfordshire,  and  finally  to  Bath.  His  last  ramble 
from  home  was  to  Bath. 

'^  Pope  and  I,  with  my  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield,  dined 
with  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  After  the  first  course  Pope  grew  sick,  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  When  the  dinner  was  ended,  and  the  cloth  removed, 
my  Lord  Burlington  said  he  would  go  out  and  see  what  was  become  of  Pope. 
And  soon  after  they  returned  together.  But  Pope,  who  had  been  casting  up 
his  dinner,  looked  very  pale,  and  complained  much.  My  Lord  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  some  mulled  wine  or  a  glass  of  old  sack,  which  Pope  refused.  I  told 
my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  wanted  a  dram.  Upon  which  Uie  little  man  ex- 
pressed some  resentment  against  me,  and  said  he  would  not  taste  any  spirits^ 
and  that  he  abhorred  drams  as  much  as  I  did.  However,  I  persiated,  and 
assured  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  could  not  oblige  our  friend  more  at  that 
instant  than  by  ordering  a  large  glass  of  cherry-brandy  to  be  set  before  him. 
This  WBA  done,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  Lord  was  acquainting 
us  with  an  affiur  which  engaged  our  attention,  Pope  had  sipped  up  aU  the 
brandy.  Pope's  frame  of  body  did  not  promise  long  life;  but  he  certainly 
hastened  his  death  by  feeding  much  on  high-seasoned  diahes,  and  drinking 
spirits. — Dft.  King:  Anecdotes,  p.  12. 
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sword ;  the  slaughters  of  Caniue  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The 
death  of  Pope  was  imputed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a  silver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain  ;**•  but  that  his 
sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be  hastily  concluded,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six  and 
fifty  years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  diligence  of  study 
and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind  he  had  great  delight  in 
artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by  indirect 
and  unsuspected  methods.  ^'  He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem."  If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  wanted  any 
accommodation,  he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  convenient ;  though, 
when  it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  appear  for  whose  sake  it 
had  been  recommended.  Thus  he  teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he 
obtained  a  screen.  He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occa- 
sions, that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French  phrase, 
that  **  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips." 
His  unjustifiable  impression  of  '  The  Patriot  King,'  as  it  can  be 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  proceeded  from  his 
general  habit  of  secrecy  and  cunning ;  he  caught  an  opportunity 
of  a  sly  trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of  outwitting 
Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to  have  resembled  Dryden  as 
being  not  one  that  was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  so  near  his  time,  so  much  should  be  known 
of  what  he  has  written  and  so  little  of  what  he  has  said :  tradi- 
tional memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery  nor  sentences  of 
observation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either  wise  or  merry. 
One  apophthegm  only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection 
raised  against  his  inscription  for  Shakespeare  was  defended  by 

**  We  performed  our  journey  hither  [Shotover]  with  great  ease,  only  little 
Pope  was  Tery  ill  the  whole  day.  .  .  .  Pope  grew  hetter  at  supper,  and  of 
ooiune  yery  irregular,  and  laughed  at  me  for  the  care  I  pretended  to  take  of 
him.— Mb.  Berkeley  to  Lady  Suffolk,  Jime  19,  1734. 
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the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied — "horresco  referens" — 
that  "  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  Dictionary  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  together."*'*' 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  capriciously  resentfid.  He  would  sometimes  leave  Lord 
Oxford  silently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted 
back  by  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen  were  willing 
to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  infested  by  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his 
peevishness,  could  by  no  intreaties  be  restrained  from  contra- 
dicting him,  till  their  disputes  were  sharpened  to  such  asperity 
that  one  or  the  other  quitted  the  house.*'^ 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with  servants  or 
inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment,  either  of  others  or  his  own,  was 
he  ever  seen  excited  to  laughter.*^* 

Of  his  domestic  character  frugality  was  a  part  eminently 
remarkable.  Having  determined  not  to  be  dependent,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnani- 
mously rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to  his 
fortune.     This  general  care  must  be  universally  approved  ;  but 

***  When  Dr.  Mead  once  urged  to  our  author  the  authority  of  Patrick,  the 
dictionary -maker,  against  the  Latinity  of  the  expression  ctmor  publicus,  which 
he  had  used  in  an  inscription,  he  replied  "that  he  would  allow  a  dictionary- 
maker  to  understand  a  single  word,  but  not  two  words  put  together." — Jos. 
Warton  (Pope^  vi.  112). 

"'  When  Lady  Bute  [Lady  Mary  Wortley*s  daughter]  read  the  *  Lives  of 
the  Poets,'  on  their  first  publication,  she  pointed  out  this  paragrf4)h  to  one  of 
her  daughters,  observing  ''howilljohnson  must  have  been  informed.  .  .  I  am 
confident  they  never  met  at  Lord  Oxford's  table  in  their  lives." — Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  (Lady  Bute's  daughter) :  Lord  Wharncliflfe's  Lady  Mary,  i.  64. 

*°  I  never  saw  him  laugh  very  heartily  in  all  my  life  (Mrs.  Racket,  speaking 
of  Mr.  Pope). 

This  is  odd  enough !  because  she  was  with  him  so  much  in  all  the  first  part 
of  his  life,  when  he  is  said,  by  persons  most  intimate  with  him,  to  have  been 
most  excessively  gay  and  lively. — It  is  very  true  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  told  a  story,  he  was  always  the  last  to  laugh  at  it,  and  seldom 
went  beyond  a  particular  easy  smile  on  any  occasion  that  I  remember. — Spence. 
Ed.  Singer,  p.  206. 

He  would  occasionally  joke  with  my  Lord's  domestics  as  well  as  higher  com- 
pany, but  was  never  seen  to  laugh  himself,  even  when  he  hod  set  the  whole 
table  in  a  roar  at  Tom  Heame,  Humphrey  Wanley,  or  any  other  persons 
whose  manners  were  as  strongly  tinctured  with  singularity. —  Gent's,  Mag, 
1775,  p.  435. 
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it  sometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as 
the  practice  of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  letters, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the  ^  Iliad,'  by  which 
perhaps  in  five  years  five  shillings  were  saved ;  *^^  or  in  a  nig- 
gardly reception  of  his  friends  and  scantiness  of  entertainment, 
asy  when  he  had  two  guests  in  his  house,  he  would  set  at  supper 
a  single  pint  upon  the  table ;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire  and  say,  ''  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your 
wine."*^*  Yet  he  tells  his  friends  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all, 
a  house  for  all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for 
all."»»* 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  dinner,  and  is  said 
to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  skill  or  elegance  which  such  per- 
formances require.  That  this  magnificence  should  be  often 
displayed,  that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  his 
affiiirB  would  not  permit ;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  casual, 
amounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year,  of  which 
however  he  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one  hundred  to 
charity. 

Of  thb  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public  approbation,  was 
very  honourably  obtained,  his  imagination  seems  to  have  been 
too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in  talking  of  his 
money.  In  his  letters  and  in  his  poems,  his  garden  and  his 
grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence, 
are  always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridicule  is 
poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  reproaches  his  antagonists 
are  their  debts,  theur  habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of 

*•  Thua  Swift,  in  his  '  Advice  to  the  Qnib-street  Verse-writere/  1726 — 

Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 
No  letter  with  an  envelope 

Could  give  him  more  delight. 

**•  Delany's  'Observations  on  Orrery,'  Svo.  1754,  p.  181. 

**  Hardly.  The  expressions,  or  something  like  them,  occur  in  a  letter  to 
Swift,  March  23,  1737,  inviting  him  to  England,  and  to  bring  with  him  his  old 
booBekaeper,  and  two  or  three  servants — "  I  have  room  for  all,  a  heart  for  all, 
and  (think  what  you  will)  a  fortime  for  all." 
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a  dinner.  He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon  in 
the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  possessions  seems 
to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to 
have  been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or  servility,  a 
boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very  few 
poets  have  ever  aspired.  Pope  never  set  genius  to  sale ;  he  never 
flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those  whom  he 
did  not  esteem.  Savage  however  remarked,  that  he  began  a 
little  to  relax  his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  "his 
Highness's  dog."*^® 

His  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  increased  in  the 
advance  of  life.*''  He  passed  over  peers  and  statesmen  to 
inscribe  his  '  Iliad '  to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue  been  equal 
to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an  honour  it  is 
not  now  possible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history 
of  any  particular  intimacy  between  them.*'*    The  name  of  Con- 

"^  And,  afl  Savage  might  have  added,  to  copy  a  fool  at  the  same  time.  See 
Temple's  Works,  iii.  626,  ed.  1770.  "Mr.  Qrantam's  fool's  reply  to  a  great 
man  that  asked  whose  fool  he  was?  *1  am  Mr.  Grantam's  fool;  pray,  whose 
fool  are  you?'" 

''^  Pope  courted  with  the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from  whom  he 
could  hope  a  legacy — the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  Q. 
Kneller,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Wycherley,  Mr.  Congreve,  Lord  Ilarcourt, 
&c.;  and  I  do  not  doubt  projected  to  sweep  the  Dean's  [Swift's]  whole  inherit- 
ance, if  he  could  have  persuaded  him  to  throw  up  his  deanery  and  come  to 
die  in  his  house;  and  his  general  preaching  against  money  waa  meant  to  induce 
people  to  throw  it  away  that  he  might  pick  it  up. — Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu 
to  Countess  of  Bute,  June  23,  1752. 

A  testimony  of  friendship  and  good  opinion  has  been  left  me  by  an  old 
friend,  from  whom  I  had  not  the  least  imagination  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Jervas; 
but  it  takes  no  effect  unless  I  outlive  his  widow,  which  is  not  very  likely: 
however,  I  think  him  absolutely  in  the  right  in  giving  nothing  from  her,  to 
whom  he  owed  almost  everything;  and  the  sum  is  considerable,  viz.  a  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  the  first  legacy  I  ever  had,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  an- 
other at  the  expense  of  any  man's  life  who  would  think  so  kindly  of  me. — 
Pope  to  Mr.  Bethel  (Nov.  1739).     Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope,  p.  190. 

"*  On  the  back  of  a  letter  from  Craggs  to  Pope,  part  of  the  MS.  '  Iliad '  in 
the  Museum,  is  the  following  memorandum  in  Pope's  handwriting — "Mem. 
End  y*  note  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Congreve,  as  a  memorial  of  our  fiiendship, 
occasioned  by  his  translation  of  his  last  part  of  Homer."  (Dibdln't  Supplemental 
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grexe  appears  in  the  letters  among  those  of  his  other  friends, 
but  without  any  observable  distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  annex  names 
dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for, 
except  Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them 
known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice 
of  Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke.*^® 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made  from  his  letters, 
an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot  easily  be  formed ;  they  exhibit 
a  perpetual  and  unclouded  eflFulgence  of  general  benevolence 
and  particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  grati- 
tude, constancy,  and  tenderness.  It  has  been  so  long  said  as  to 
be  commonly  believed,  that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  be 
found  in  their  letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays 
his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such  were  the 
simple  friendships  of  the  'Golden  Age,'  and  are  now  the  friend- 
ships only  of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which,  by  whatever 
accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun  a  distijict  and  continued 
view ;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not 
show  to  our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction  which 
offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  sophistication  than 
epistolary  intercourse.  In  the  eagerness  of  conversation  the 
first  emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con- 

▼ol.  to  Rofooe't  'Pope,'  p.  28.)  And  in  the  Preface  to  the  *  Iliad '  he  says, 
"I  mnst  also  acknowledge  with  infinite  pleasure  the  many  friendly  offices  as 
weU  as  sincere  criticisms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  trans- 
lating some  parts  of  Homer,  as  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  he  had  pre- 
▼entttd  in  the  rest."  Dryden  publicly  recommended  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Uiad '  to  the  care  of  Congreve,  and  entrusted,  as  he  tells  the 
public,  his  '  iBneid '  to  his  revision.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  239.)  Pope  tells  us  in 
verse  thai  Congreve  hved  his  lays ;  but  this  Lady  Mary  Montagu  in  a  letter 
to  her  daughter  denies  very  positively. 

**  Johwon, — How  foolish  was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all  his  friendship  to  lords, 
who  thought  they  honoured  him  by  being  with  him;  and  to  choose  such  lords 
as  Burlington,  and  Cobham,  and  Bolingbroke!  Bathurst  was  negative— « 
pleasing  man;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont.  And  then  always  saying, 
"I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a  lord  " — which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did. — 
BoswELL  by  Croker.    Ed.  1848,  p.  614. 
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sidered ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and  passion  have  their 
genuine  eflfect ;  but  a  friendly  letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate 
performance,  in  the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  and 
surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by  design  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity  ;  for  by  whom 
can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by 
him  whose  kindness  he  desires  to  gain  or  keep  ?  Even  in  writ- 
ing to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint;  the  author  is  not 
confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  approbation 
among  the  different  dispositions  of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is 
addressed  to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities are  known,  and  must  therefore  please,  if  not  by  favour- 
ing them,  by  forbearing  to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations  which  men  give 
of  their  own  minds  with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood, 
would  show  more  severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer  com- 
monly believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts,  while 
they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  most  hearts  are  pure  while 
temptation  is  away.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments 
in  privacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to  glow 
with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  givea  While 
such  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt,  and  self-love  does  not  sus- 
pect the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as  compositions, 
they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to 
write,  because  there  is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to 
discharge ;  and  another  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because 
ceremony  or  vanity  requires  something  to  be  written.*^®  Pope 
confesses  his  early  letters  to  be  vitiated  with  affectation  and 
ambition :  to  know  whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these 
perverters  of  epistolary  integrity  his  book  and  his  life  must  be 
set  in  comparison. 

**^  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  that  unless  a  sentence  was  weU  turned ,  and 
every  period  pointed  with  some  conceit,  it  was  not  worth  the  carriage.  Ac- 
cordingly he  is  to  me,  except  in  very  few  instances,  the  most  disagreeable 
maker  of  epistles  that  I  ever  met  with. — Cowper  to  Unwin,  June  8,  1780. 

He  [Qray]  said  of  his  [Pope's]  letters,  that  they  were  not  good  letters,  but 
better  things. — Norton  Nicholl's  Meminiscmces  of  Gray,  p.  37. 
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One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his  own  poetry. 
For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would  deserve  no  commenda- 
tion ;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value 
of  himself  was  sufficiently  observed  ;  and  of  what  could  he  be 
proud  but  of  his  poetry  ?  He  writes,  he  says,  when  "  he  has 
just  nothing  else  to  do ;"  yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never 
at  leisure  for  conversation,  because  he  "  had  always  some  poetical 
scheme  in -his  head."***  It  was  punctually  required  that  his 
writing-box  should  be  set  upon  his  bed  before  he  rose ;  and 
Lord  Oxford's  domestic  related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
Forty  [1740]  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in 
one  night  to  supply  him  with  paper  lest  he  should  lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criticism,  though  it 
was  observed  by  all  who  knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  dis- 
turbed his  quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid  him  open 
to  perpetual  vexation ;  but  he  wished  to  despise  his  critics,  and 
therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the  Court  paid 
little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  dis- 
esteem  of  Kings,  and  proclaims  that  '^he  never  sees  Courts." 
Vet  a  little  regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted 
his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked 
by  his  Royal  Highness,  "  How  he  could  love  a  Prince  while 
he  disliked  Kings?""* 

»»  Swift  to  Mra.  CsBsar,  July  30,  1733.     (Scott's  Sicift,  xviii.  151,  2nd  ed.) 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head. 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Pope  :  Epistle  to  Arbnthnot, 

f  et  in  his  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace  he  says,  in  reply  to  his 
friend  Fortescue,  that  he  should  write  no  more : — 

Not  write?  but  then  I  think, 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  night, 
Fools  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write. 

Here  is  an  inconsistency,  which  falsehood,  as  Johnson  says,  is  always  in 
danger  of. 

*■  Oh!  »  story  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  Prince.     *'Mr.  Pope,  you  don't  love 
prinoes?"     "Sir,  I  b^  your  pardon."     "Well,  you  don't  love  kings  then?" 
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He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
represents  himself  as  looking  on  mankind,  sometimes  with  gay 
indifference,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation,  as  on  monsters 
more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of  pity.  These  were  dispositions 
apparently  counterfeited.  How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
he  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation  his  esteem  of 
himself  was  superstructed  ?  Why  should  he  hate  those  to  whose 
favour  he  owed  his  honour  and  his  ease  ?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ;  to  despise 
its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not  just ;  and  if  it  were  just, 
is  not  possible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreasonable 
temper ;  he  was  sufficiently  a  fool  to  Fame,  and  his  fault  was, 
that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His  levity  and  his  suUenness 
were  only  in  his  Letters ;  he  passed  through  common  life,  some- 
times vexed,  and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions 
of  common  men. 

His  scorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too  often  to  be  real ;  no 
man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he  despises ;  and  as  falsehood 
is  always  in  danger  of  inconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at 
another  time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells  often  in  his 
mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest  the  clerks  of  the  Post-office 
should  know  his  secrets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers 
himself  as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  "  after  many 
deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or  three  of  us,"  says  he, 
"  may  still  be  brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  our- 
selves, and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases ;"  and  they  can  live 
together,  and  '*  show  what  friends  wits  may  be,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fools  in  the  world."  All  this  while  it  was  likely  that  the 
clerks  did  not  know  his  hand;^^'  he  certainly  had  no  more 

"Sir,  I  own  I  love  the  lion  best  before  hia  claws  are  grown." — Walpole  to 
Mann,  13th  Sept.  1741.  See  also  Ruffhead's  '  life  of  Pope/  p.  535;  and  Bos- 
weU  by  Croker,  ed.  1848,  p.  670. 

Whether  the  Prince  most  loves  poetry  or  prose,  I  protest  I  do  not  know ; 
but  this  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction 
in  either  as  I  can. — Pope  to  Beau  Nash. 

***  Such  a  letter  as  this  was  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  Mr. 
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enemies  than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably  excites ;  and 
with  what  degree  of  friendship  the  wits  might  live,  very  few 
were  so  much  fools  as  ever  to  inquire.*** 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he  learned  from  Swift, 
and  expresses  it,  I  think,  most  frequently  in  his  correspondence 
with  him.  Swift's  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his  friend,  a  fictitious 
part  which  he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  "  a  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the  world,"  and  that 
there  was  danger  lest  ^^  a  glut  of  the  world  should  throw  him 
back  upon  study  and  retirement."  To  this  Swift  answered 
with  great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  either  acted  or 
sofiered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  must  be  some  very  powerful  reason  that  can  drive 
back  to  solitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there  appears  such 
narrowness  of  mind  as  makes  them  insensible  of  any  excellence 
that  has  not  some  affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their 
esteem  and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that  whoever 
should  form  his  opinion  of  the  age  from  their  representation, 
would  suppose  them  to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  bar- 

Pc^e.  Kotwithstaading  the  seeming  modesty  towards  the  conclusion,  the 
Taziity  of  an  applauded  writer  bursts  through  every  line  of  it.  The  difficulty 
of  concealing  his  hand  from  the  clerks  at  the  Post-Office,  and  the  solicitude  to 
haT6  his  name  concealed,  were  marks  of  the  consciousness  of  his  own  import- 
ance. It  is  probable  his  hand  was  not  so  very  well  known,  nor  his  letters  so 
eagerly  opened,  by  the  clerks  of  the  office,  as  he  seems  always  to  think;  but 
in  aU  hii  letters,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Swift,  there  runs  a  strain  of  pride,  as  if 
tha  wcnrld  talked  of  nothing  but  themselves.  "  Alas,"  says  he,  in  one  of  them, 
"the  day  after  I  am  dead,  the  sun  wiU  shine  us  bright  as  the  day  before,  and 
the  world  wUl  be  as  merry  as  usual ! "  Very  strange  that  neither  an  eclipse 
nor  an  earthquake  should  follow  the  loss  of  a  poet ! — Goldsmith  :  Life  of  Nash, 
Compare  Pulteney  to  Swift,  Nov.  22,  1735. 

***  Compare  Addison's  exceUent  paper  ('Spectator,'  No.  253)  on  this  subject. 
The  advice  which  Addison  gives,  in  so  gentlemanlike  a  way,  to  Pope  in  this 
very  paper  was  not  forgotten  when  the  character  of  Atticus  was  drawn. 

Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by  anger; 
and  perhaps  the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they  should  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  one  another.— JomraoN :  Life  of  £owe. 
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barity,  unable  to  find  among  their  contemporaries  either  virtue 
or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by  those  that  could  not  under- 
stand them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  professes  con- 
tempt of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  success 
and  disappointment,  with  negligent  indifierence,  he  certainly 
does  not  express  his  habitual  and  settled  sentiments,  but  either 
wilfully  disguises  his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
invests  himself  with  temporary  qualities,  and  sallies  out  in  the 
colours  of  the  present  moment  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  acted  strongly  upon  his  mind ;  and  if  he  differed 
from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  was  irritable  and 
resentful;  his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  first  made 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long. 
Of  his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard 
any  adequate  reason.  He  was  sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks ; 
and,  before  Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  HiU,  was  mean  in 
his  retreat*^* 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of  his  afiection 
were  liberality  and  fidelity  of  friendship,  in  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  other  than  he  describes  himself  His  fortune 
did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and  conspicuous ;  but 
he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open 
a  shop ;  and  of  the  subscription  of  forty  pounds  a  year  that  he 
raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  himself.  He  was 
accused  of  loving  money,  but  his  love  was  eagerness  to  gain, 
not  solicitude  to  keep  it*^® 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zealous  and  constant ;  his 
early  maturity  of  mind  commonly  united  him  with  men  older 
than  himself;  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his  youth  sink  into 
the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  lost  a  single  friend 
by  coldness  or  by  injury ;  those  who  loved  him  once,  continued 
their  kindness.     His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will 

***  He  was  also  mean  in  his  retreat  before  his  assistant  Broome. 
Mt  >xis  most  certain  that  nobody  ever  loved  money  so  little  as  my  brother. 
Raokst  in  Spenoe,  ed.  Singer,  p.  267. 
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was  the  eflfect  of  his  adherence  to  one  '^^  whom  he  had  known 
much  longer,  and  whom  he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondness. 
His  Isolation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Bolingbroke  could 
have  no  motive  inconsistent  with  the  warmest  affection ;  he 
either  thought  the  action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot 
it,  or  so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence  as  almost  to  enforce 
belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrusted  to  his  executors  was  found  a 
defamatory  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  to  be  used  if  any  provocation  should  be 
ever  given.  About  this  I  inquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  assured  me  that  no  such  piece  was  among  his  remains.'^^ 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  correspondence  with  Racine 
he  professes  himself  a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not 
scrupulously  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known  by  many 
idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sentences  taken  from  the 
Scriptures ;  a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for 
its  profaneness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easiness  and 
vulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that 
he  ever  lost  his  belief  of  Revelation.  The  positions  which  he 
transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  seems  not  to  have  understood, 
and  was  pleased  with  an  interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so  little  moderation, 
would  naturally  have  all  his  delinquencies  observed  and  aggra- 
vated :  those  who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect.^ 
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*^  Blartha  Blount. 

•••  The  Pope  interview  between  Lord  Marchmont  and  Johnson  waa  "brought 
about  by  Boawell,  but  not  without  considerable  difficulty.  (See  '  Boswell '  by 
Croker,  p.  6H0.)  When,  in  a  previous  interview,  Boswell  proposed  to  Lord 
Marchmont  that  he  should  revise  Johnson's  'Life  of  Pope,'  "So,"  said  his 
Lordflhip,  "you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  position.  You  know  he  knocked 
down  Oabonie,  the  bookseller." — lb,  p.  613;  see  also  note  193,  p.  87. 

***  He  [Warburton]  had  once  a  very  full  and  free  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pope  about  changing  his  religion:  the  persecution  allowed  and  followed  so 
much  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  owned,  looked  like  the  sign  of  a  false  church. 
The  Doctor  said,  '*  Why  then  should  you  not  confoiin  with  the  religion  of  your 
countfyf '    He  seemed,  in  himself,  not  averse  to  it,  and  replied,  *'  There  were 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingness  with  which 
the  same  man  is  allowed  to  possess  many  advantages,  that  his 
learning  has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was,  in  his  early 
life,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiosity  ;  and  when  he  wrote  his 
^  Essay  on  Criticism'  had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living  world,  it  seems 
to  have  happened  to  him  as  to  many  others,  that  he  was  less 
attentive  to  dead  masters  ;  he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Para- 
celsus, and  made  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.  He  gathered 
his  notions  iresh  irom  reality,  not  from  the  copies  of  authors, 
but  the  originals  of  Natura  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  literature  ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
reading ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at  his  house  trans- 
lating his  ^  Essay  on  Man/  when  I  asked  him  what  learning  he 
found  him  to  possess,  answered,  "  More  than  I  expected."  His 
frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions  to  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  his  images  selected  from  art  and  nature,  with 
his  observations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  modes 
of  life,  show  an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the  wing,  excursive, 
vigorous,  and  diligent,  eager  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive 
to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travelling,  to  which  he 
alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas,  and  which,  though  he  never 
found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life 
declined."^ 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent  and  fundamental 
principle  was  good  sense,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
consonance  and  propriety.     He  saw  immediately,  of  his  own 

but  two  reasons  that  kept  him  from  it:  one,  that  the  doing  so  would  make  him 
a  great  many  enemies;  and  the  other,  that  it  would  do  nobody  else  any  good." 
— Spence  :  ed.  Singer,  p.  364. 

^  He  [Pope]  should  have  travelled,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ill-health;  and 
on  every  occasion  that  offered  had  a  desire  to  travel  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life. — Spence  by  Singer,  p.  8. 

In  earnest  I  would  go  a  thousand  miles  by  land  to  see  you,  but  the  sea 
I  dread.  My  ailments  are  such,  that  I  really  believe  a  sea-sickness  (con- 
sidering the  oppression  of  colical  pains  and  the  great  weakness  of  my  breast) 
would  kill  me.—PoPE  to  Swift,  1st  Sept.  1733.  See  also  Letter  to  Swift  of 
27th  May,  1739. 
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ocmoeptiong,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and  what  to  be  rejected ; 
and,  in  the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  shunned,  and  what 
was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent  quality,  which 
manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does  not  increase  them ;  it 
collects  few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  preserves 
safety,  but  never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  genius  ; 
a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  adventurous,  always  investigating, 
always  aspiring ;  in  its  widest  searches  still  longing  to  go  for- 
ward, in  its  highest  flights  still  wishing  to  be  higher ;  always 
imagining  something  greater  than  it  knows,  always  endeavour- 
ing more  than  it  can  do. 

To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had  great  strength 
and  exactness  of  memory.  That  which  he  had  heard  or  read 
was  not  easily  lost ;  and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his 
own  meditations  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in  other 
writers,  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his  present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incessant  and  un- 
wearied diligence ;  he  had  recourse  to  every  source  of  intelli- 
gence, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  compositions  to  his 
finends,  and  was  never  content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
conld  be  attained.  He  considered  poetry  as  the  business  of 
his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  lament  his  occupation, 
he  followed  it  with  constancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first 
labour,  and  to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted.  If  con- 
versation  offered  anything  that  could  be  improved,  he  committed 
it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ; 
an  independent  distich  was  preserved  for  an  opportunity  of 
insertion ;  and  some  little  fragments  have  been  found  contain- 
ing lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some  other 
time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is  their  pleasure  :**^ 

*'  Tbe  tense  of  my  faults  made  me  correct;  besides  that  it  was  as  pleasant 
to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.— Pope:  Pre/rjce  to  Works,  4to.  1717. 
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he  was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience ; 
he  never  passed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference,  nor  quitted 
it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his  works  first  to  gain  reputation 
and  afterwards  to  keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods.  Some  employ 
at  once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little  intermediate  use 
of  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  medita- 
tion, and  write  their  productions  only  when,  in  their  own 
opinion,  they  have  completed  them.***  It  is  related  of  Virgil, 
that  his  custom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in 
the  morning,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exuberances  and 
correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  translation,  was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his 
first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and 
refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he  excelled  every 
other  writer  in  poetical  prudence ;  he  wrote  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  expose  him  to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always 
the  same  fabric  of  verse ;  and,  indeed,  by  those  few  essays 
which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation. 
Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  consequence  was  readiness  and 
dexterity.  By  perpetual  practice,  language  had,  in  his  mind, 
a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  always  the  same  use  £6r 
words,  he  had  words  so  selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready 
at  his  call.**'*  This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself  to 
have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  translation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  effusions  were 
always  voluntary,  and  his  subjects  chosen  by  himself.  Hb 
independence  secured  him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic  :  he  never  exchanged  praise  for  money, 

**  This  was  Johnson's  own  practice;  partly,  however,  induced  by  his  own 
nearness  of  sight. 

^^  This  I  might  have  done  in  prose ;  but  I  chose  verse,  and  even  rhyme,  for 
two  reasons.  The  one  i^ill  apjiear  obvious  ;  that  principles,  maxims,  or  pre- 
cepts so  written,  both  sti'ike  the  reader  moi*e  strongly  at  first,  and  are  more 
easily  retained  by  him  afterwards;  the  other  may  seem  odd,  but  it  is  true :  I 
found  I  could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than  in  prose  itself.  ~ Pup i:: 
Pref,  to  Essay  on  Man. 
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nor  opened  a  shop  of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His 
poemd,  therefore,  were  scarce  ever  temporary.  He  suffered 
coronations  and  royal  marriages  to  pass  without  a  song,  and 
derived  no  opportunities  from  recent  events,  nor  any  popularity 
from  the  accidental  disposition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  sun  to  shine  upon  a 
birth-day,  of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or 
of  saying  what  multitudes  have  said  before  him.  When  he 
could  produce  nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason  never  hasty.  He 
is  said  to  have  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two 
years  under  his  inspection :  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He  suffered  the 
tumult  of  imagination  to  subside,  and  the  novelties  of  invention 
to  grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured 
of  its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first  fondness. 
He  consulted  his  friends,  and  listened  with  great  willingness  to 
criticism;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own  judgment. 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden,  whom, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised  through  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality ;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  his 
master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were 
not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The 
rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mia^on  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural 
thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to 
apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed 
to  write,  merely  for  the  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others, 
he  contented  himself.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse 
latent  powers ;  he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which 
was  already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have 
known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little 
consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he 

poured  out  what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
VOL.  in.  I 
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when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ; 
for  when  he  had   no  pecuniary  interest,  he   had   no  further 

solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and 
therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not 
court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and, 
expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself. 
He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious 
observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard 
to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication  were  the  two 
satires  of  '  Thirty-eight ;'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they 
were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly 
copied.  **  Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "  was  then  written 
twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some 
time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line 
written  twice  over  a  second  time." 

His  declaration  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their 
publication  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never 
abandoned  them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,'*** 
he  silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to 
have  revised  the  '  Iliad,'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imper- 
fections ;  and  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism '  received  many  im- 
provements after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found 
that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness,  elegance,  or  vigour. 
Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden  ;  but  Dryden  cei^ 
tainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope.^^^ 

'^  Mr.  Pope  used  to  tell  me,  that  when  he  had  anything  better  than  ordi- 
nary to  say,  and  yet  too  bold,  he  always  reserved  it  for  a  second  or  third  edi- 
tion, and  then  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it. — Warbu&ton  to  Hurd,  Sept.  22, 
1751. 

3^  It  is  enough  for  those  who  make  poetry  the  business  of  their  lives  to  Igam 
that  correct;  yet  excepting  Vii^gil,  I  never  met  with  any  which  was  so  in  any 
language. — Dryden  :  Defence  of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

A  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence  for  his  readers,  if  he  expecta  his 
labours  should  survive  him. — ^Drydln  :  Dedication  of  the  ^neid. 
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In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to 
Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who  before 
he  became  an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger 
range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more 
extensive  circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of 
man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners. 
The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive  specu- 
lation, and  those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more 
dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in 
that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled 
likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  irom  his 
predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ; 
that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the 
motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own 
rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid  ; 
Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page 
is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the 
varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation  ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet 
lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates ;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Drj  den.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only 
a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must 
be  said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems.  Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either 
excited  by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic 
necessity;  he  composed  without  consideration,  and  published 
without  correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or 
gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he 
gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense 
his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all 
that  study  might   produce  or  chance  might  supply.     If  the 

.12 
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flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher,  Pope  continues  longer 
on  the  wing.  If  of  Dr)'den'8  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of 
Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant  Dryden  often 
surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it  Dryden 
is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual 
delight*^* 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be 
found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect 
myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory  of  Dryden,  let 
him  not  too  hastily  condemn  me ;  for  meditation  and  inquiry 
may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  determination. 

The  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly  examined,  not 
so  much  with  attention  to  slight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to 
the  general  character  and  efiect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate  himself  by 
pastorals,  which,  not  professing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no 
experience ;  and,  'exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  un- 
mingled  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep  inquiry. 
Pope's  pastorals  are  not,  however,  composed  but  with  close 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  time  of  the  day,  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last,  that 
which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death,  was  the  author's 
favourite.     To  tell  of  disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken 

*^  I  am  bound  to  acquiesce  in  JohnsonV  opinioQ  of  Pope,  becauae  it  hat 
always  been  my  own.  1  could  never  agree  with  those  who  preferred  him  to 
Dryden;  nor  with  others  ^I  have  known  9uch,  and  {tersons  of  taste  and  dia- 
oernment  ioo\  who  could  not  allow  him  to  be  a  poet  at  all.  He  was  certainly 
a  mechanical  maker  of  verses,  and  in  everv  line  he  ever  wrote  we  see  indubi* 
table  marks  of  the  most  indefatigable  industry  and  labour.  \V liters  who  find 
it  necessary  to  make  sueh  strenuous  and  painful  exertions  are  generally  as 
phlegmatic  as  they  are  correct;  but  Pope  was  in  this  re8|>ect  exempted  from  the 
common  lot  of  authors  of  that  class.  With  the  unwearied  application  of  a 
plodding  Flemish  painter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the  most  minute  exactness, 
be  had  all  the  genius  of  one  of  the  hrst  mastei>».  Never,  I  believe,  were  such 
talents  and  such  drudgery  united.  But  I  admire  Dryden  most,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded by  mere  dint  of  genius,  and  in  spite  of  a  laxiness  and  carelessness  almost 
peculiar  to  himself.  His  faults  ar\>  numberless,  but  so  are  his  beauties.  His 
fsults  are  those  of  a  great  man,  and  his  beauties  are  such  (at  least  sometimes) 
as  Pops,  with  all  lus  touching  and  re<touching,  could  never  equaL — OowrER: 
Letter  to  l/mem^  Jan.  5, 1782. 
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the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  uncer- 
tainty, has  been  always  a  delicious  employment  of  the  poets. 
His  preference  was  probably  just  I  wish,  however,  that  his 
fondness  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are 
made  to  lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  these  pastorals  with  want  of  invention,  is  to  re- 
quire what  was  never  intended.  The  imitations  are  so  am- 
bitiously frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to 
show  his  literature  than  his  wit  It  is  surely  sufficient  for  an 
author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of 
antiquity  with  judicious  selection,  but  to  have  obtained  suffi- 
cient power  of  language  and  skill  in  metre  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  versification  which  had  in  English  poetry  no  precedent,  nor 
has  ^nce  had  an  imitation.^^^ 

The  design  of  '  Windsor  Forest '  is  evidently  derived  from 
Coopers  Hill,'  with  some  attention  to  Waller's  poem  on 
*The  Park;'  but  Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters 
in  variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchanging  descrip- 
tion, narrative,  and  morality.  The  objection  made  by  Dennis 
is  the  want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  subordination  of  parts  termi- 
nating in  the  principal  and  original  design.  There  is  this 
want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because  as  the  scenes,  which 
they  must  exhibit  successively,  are  all  subsisting  at  the  same 
time,  the  order  in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity  be 
arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  last  part 
than  from  the  first.  The  attention,  therefore,  which  cannot  be 
detiuned  by  suspense,  must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much  indulged ;  the 
parts  of  *  Windsor  Forest '  which  deserve  least  praise,  are  those 

"^  He  [Warton]  necessarily  begins  with  his  Pastorals,  which,  considered  as 
representiitions  of  any  kind  of  life,  ho  very  justly  censures;  for  there  is  in 
them  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modem  images. 
Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hybla,  and  Thames  with  Pactolus.  lie  remarks,  I  am 
afraud  with  too  much  justice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in  the 
I^storals;  and  with  equal  reason  declares  that  tlieir  chief  beauty  consists  in 
their  correct  and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  influenced  the  English 
ear  as  to  render  every  moderate  writer  harmonious. — Johnson  :  Review  of  War- 
ton's  Essay, 
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which  were  added  to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Thames,  and  the  transformation  of  Lodona. 
Addison  had  in  his  '  Campaign '  derided  the  rivers  that  "  rise 
from  their  oozy  beds  "  to  tell  stories  of  heroes  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction  not  only  unnatural, 
but  lately  censured.  The  story  of  Lodona  is  told  with 
sweetness;  but  a  new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile 
expedient :  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 
a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant"* 

The  '  Temple  of  Fame '  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared, 
"  a  thousand  beauties."  Every  part  is  splendid  ;  there  is  great 
luxuriance  of  ornaments ;  the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very  skilfully 
continued,  the  imagery  is  properly  selected,  and  learnedly  dis- 
played :  yet,  with  all  this  comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its 
scene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to  general 
manners  or  common  life,  it  never  obtained  much  notice,  but  is 
turned  silently  over,  and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with 
either  praise  or  blame. 

That  the  *  Messiah  '  excels  the  '  Pollio '  is  no  great  praise, 
if  it  be  considered  from  what  original  the  improvements  are 
derived. 

The  '  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady '  have  drawn  much 
attention  by  the  illaudable  singularity  of  treating  suicide  with 
respect ;  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with  gentle  tenderness ; 
nor  has  Pope  produced  any  poem  in  which  the  sense  predomi- 

•*•  On  '  Windsor  Forest,'  he  [Warton]  declares,  I  think  without  proof,  that  de- 
scriptive poetry  was  by  no  means  the  excellence  of  Pope.  He  draws  this  inference 
from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this  poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong 
to  any  other  place.  He  must  inquire  whether  '  Windsor  Forest '  has  in  reality 
anything  peculiar.  The  stag-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  animated,  and 
so  circumstantiated  as  Somerrile's.  Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not 
so  good  as  another  is  to  criticise  with  little  exactness.  Tet  Pope  has  directed 
that  we  should  in  every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  stag-chase  is  the 
main  subject  of  Somervile,  and  might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  into  all 
its  circumstances :  in  Pope  it  was  only  incidental,  and  was  to  be  despatched  in 
a  few  lines. — Johnson:  Revicir  of  Wartofis  Essay, 
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nates  more  over  the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  of  either  the  Lady  or 
her  Guardian.  History  relates  that  she  was  about  to  disparage 
herself  by  a  marriage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle  to  detestation 
for  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by 
the  interest,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  be  obscure,  but 
inconsistency  never  can  be  right 

The  'Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day'  was  undertaken  at  the 
deare  of  Steele :  in  this  the  author  is  generally  confessed  to 
have  miscarried,  yet  he  has  miscarried  only  as  compared  with 
Dry  den ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors.  Dry  den's 
plan  is  better  chosen  ;  history  will  always  take  stronger  hold  of 
the  attention  than  fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  real  life,  the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in 
imaginary  existence ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiescence, 
Dryden  with  turbulent  delight ;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  the  passes  of  the  mind.^** 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent  of  metrical  com- 
positions, the  stated  recurrence  of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be 
alleged,  that  Pindar  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  written  numeris 
lege  aolutis :  but  as  no  such  lax  performances  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  the  meaning  of  that  expression  cannot  be  fixed ; 
and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  mo- 
dem Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when 
he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek  Exercise,  which  Cobb  had 
presented,  refuted  one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried 
out  at  last,  "  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but  thou  art  an  im- 
pudent one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  inspected,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first  stanza  consists  of  sounds  well  chosen  indeed,  but 
only  sounds. 

**  Ode  for  Music  {Pope), — This  Ode  has  by  many  been  thought  equal  to  the 
former.  As  it  is  a  repetition  of  Dryden's  manner,  it  is  so  far  inferior  to  him. 
The  whole  hint  of  Orpheus,  with  many  of  the  lines,  have  been  taken  from  an 
obscure  ode  upon  music,  published  in  Tate*s  Miscellanies. — Ooldsmith.  See 
CwuMkjham's  Ooldsmithf  vol.  iii.  p.  436. 
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The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common-places,  easily  to 
be  found,  and  perhaps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 
expressed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers,  images,  harmony, 
and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the  antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all 
been  like  this — but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best. 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark  and  dismal 
regions  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow,  can  be  found :  the  poet,  however,  faithfully  attends 
us ;  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  by  elegance  of  diction  or 
sweetness  of  versification ;  but  what  can  form  avail  without 
better  matter  ? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common-places.  The  con- 
clusion is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  both  end  with  the  same  fault;  the 
comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and  metaphorical  on 
the  other.*^*' 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own  thoughts :  Pope,  with 
all  this  labour  in  the  praise  of  music,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  insensible  of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest  works,  is  the 
*  Essay  on  Criticism,'  which,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  poets^ 
as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or 
dignify  didactic  composition — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of 
arrangement,  justness  of  precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and 
propriety  of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleasing  to 
consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and  never  after- 
wards excelled  it :  he  that  delights  himself  with  observing  that 
such  powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to  think 
that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  stand. 

**  He  [Warton]  justly  commends  the  fourth;  but  without  notice  of  the 
best  line  in  that  stanza  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  demi-gods  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

....  He  observes  very  justly  that  the  Odes,  both  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  con- 
clude unsuitably  and  unnaturally  with  epigram. — Johnson:  Review  of  Warion's 
Essay, 
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the  sense ;"  a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  observed 
beyond  any  other  English  poet*** 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the  desire  of  disco- 
vering frequent  adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  have  pro- 
duced, in  my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beauties. 
All  that  can  furnish  this  representation  are  the  sounds  of  the 
words  considered  singly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced. Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  exhibit 
the  noises  which  they  express,  as  thump^  rattle,  growl,  hiss. 
These,  however,  are  but  few ;  and  the  poet  cannot  make  them 
more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  dactylic  measures 
of  the  learned  languages  capable  of  considerable  variety ;  but 
that  variety  could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  duration, 
and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps  expressed  by 
verses  rapid  or  slow,  without  much  attention  of  the  writer,  when 
the  image  had  full  possession  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  language 
having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can  differ  very  little  in  their 
cadence.  The  fancied  resemblances,  I  fear,  arise  sometimes 
merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  is  supposed  to  be 
some  relation  between  a  soft  line  and  soft  couch,  or  between 
hard  syllables  and  fiard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exemplified ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  suspected  that  in  such  resemblances  the  mind  often 
governs  the  ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  meaning. 
One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  has  been  to  describe  the 
labour  of  Sisyphus : 

"  With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  hoimd, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground."  '"• 


*'  Homer  is  perpetually  applying  the  sound  to  the  sense.  This,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  few:  I 
know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am 
aensibie  it  is  what  may  sometimes  happen  by  chance,  when  a  wnter  is  warm  and 
fully  possest  of  his  image:  however,  it  may  reasonably  be  believed  they 
designed  this,  in  whose  verses  it  so  manifestly  appears,  in  a  superior  degree  to 
all  others.  Few  readers  have  the  ears  to  be  judges  of  it,  but  those  who  have 
will  see  I  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. — Pope  :  Pref.  to  Homer, 

**   Odyssey,    xi.  733.     Thi«  is  from  the  book  professedly  translated  by 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly  upward, 
and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  set  the  same  numbers  to  another 
sense: 

"  While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  sonjij, 
Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long  ; 
The  rough  road  then,  returnmg  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground." 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and  much  of  the 
rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of  numbers  can  fix 
the  prrndples  of  representative  harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  poet  who  tells  us  that 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock*s  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  lahours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  80  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main ;"  ^ 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praise  of  Ca- 
milla's lightness  of  foot,  he  tried  another  experiment  upon  sound 
and  timej  and  produced  this  memorable  triplet : 

**  Waller  was  smooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine." 

Here  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march 
of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the  same 
sequence  of  syllables,  except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find 
the -line  of  swiftness  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness, 

Broome.  ..."  I  have  loaded  the  verae/'  says  Pope,  ''  with  monosyllables,  and 
thflM  almoet  begin  with  aspirates: 

'  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone/  " 

**  In  these  lines  which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax,  there  is  no  particular 
beaviness,  obstruction,  or  delay.  The  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  contrasted 
tban  exemplified;  why  the  verse  should  be  lengthened  to  express  speed  will 
not  easily  be  discovered.  In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  ancients, 
two  short  syllables  were  pronoimced  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  equal  only  to 
one  long  ;  they  therefore  naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  passing  through  a  long 
ipioe  in  a  short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause  in  the  midst,  is  a 
tardy  and  stately  measure;  and  the  word  unbending ,  one  of  the  most  sluggish 
and  slow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  much  accelerate  its  motion.  - 
JoBiiROR:  The  Ratnbhr,  No.  92. 
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Beauties  of  this  kind  **^  are  commonly  fancied ;  and,  when 
real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected,  and  not  to 
be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated  on  '  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock '  by  readers  of  every  class,  from  the  critic  to  the 
waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  all 
ludicrous  compositions,  let  it  rather  be  now  inquired  from  what 
sources  the  power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity,  has 
remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very  happily  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
gain  attention :  we  should  have  turned  away  from  a  contest 
between  Venus  and  Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical 
persons  always  excites  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity;  they 
may  produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions:  when  the 
phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves :  thus  Discord  may  raise 
a  mutiny ;  but  Discord  cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a 
town.  Pope  brought  in  view  a  new  race  of  beings,  with  powers 
and  passions  proportionate  to  their  operation.  The  sylphs  and 
gnomes  act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific 
and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean  or 
the  field  of  battle ;  they  give  their  proper  help,  and  do  their 
proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,**^  not  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  this  petty  nation ;  a  charge  which  might  with  more  justice 
have  been  brought  against  the  author  of  the  '  II  .ad,'  who  doubt- 
less adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country ;  for  what  is 
there  but  the  names  of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  he  not  assigned  them  characters  and  operations  never 
heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their  first 
poetical  existence  ?  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  denominate  his 
work  original,  nothing  original  ever  cfm  be  written. 

*■'  Compare  Addison's  paper  on  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism '  in  *  Spectator.' 
No.  253.  r-  J  *~  , 

*^  Johnson  alludes  to  Joseph  Warton.  He  [Pope]  took  the  idea  of  those 
invisible  beings,  so  proper  to  be  employed  in  a  poem  of  this  nature,  from 
a  little  French  book  entitled  '  Le  Compte  de  Gabalis.'— Warton'*  A'way  im 
Pope,  i.  227,  4th  edit.,  1782. 
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In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  two 
most  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New  things  are  made 
familiar,  and  familiar  things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial 
people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  so 
clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks  for  no  further  information, 
but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their 
interests,  and  attends  their  pursuits,  loves  a  sylph,  and  detests 
a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  paragraph  will 
prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  event  below  the  common 
incidents  of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded ;  yet  the  whole  detail 
of  a  female-day  is  here  brought  before  us,  invested  with  so  much 
art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every  thing 
is  striking,  and  we  feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that  from 
which  we  have  a  thousand  times  turned  fastidiously  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  laugh  at  "  the 
little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female  sex."  It  is  therefore 
without  justice  that  Dennis  charges  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ' 
with  the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it  below  the 
*  Lutrin,'  which  exposes  the  pride  and  discord  of  the  clergy. 
Perhaps  neither  Pope  nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much 
better  than  he  found  it ;  but,  if  they  had  both  succeeded,  it 
were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved  most  from  public 
gratitude.  The  freaks,  and  humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity  of 
women,  as  they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses  with 
disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness  of  life  in  a  year 
than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  centuries.  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 
single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small  vexations 
continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise  that  the  machinery  is 
superfluous ;  that,  by  all  the  bustle  of  preternatural  operation, 
the  miun  event  is  neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this 
charge  an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The  Sylphs 
cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to 
imply  some  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not  been  suffi- 
cienUy  intermingled  with  the  action.     Other  parts  may  likewise 
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be  charged  with  want  of  connection ;  the  game  at  ombre  might 
be  spared ;  but  if  the  Lady  had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was 
intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  more 
important  interests.  Those  perhaps  are  faults ;  but  what  are 
such  faults  to  so  much  excellence  ?  *" 

The  Epistle  of  '  Eloisa  to  Abelard  *  is  one  of  the  most  happy 
productions  of  human  wit ;  the  subject  is  so  judiciously  chosen, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the 
world,  to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances  concur  to 
recommend.  We  regularly  interest  ourselves  most  in  the 
fortune  of  those  who  most  deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and 
Eloisa  were  conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adventures  and  mis- 
fortunes of  this  illustrious  pair  are  known  from  undisputed 
history.  Their  fate  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  de- 
jection, for  they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retirement 
and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their  story,  that  it 
supersedes  invention,  and  imagination  ranges  at  full  liberty 
without  straggling  into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story,  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been  diligently  im- 
proved. Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him  which  seems  more 
the  effect  of  studious  perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  curiosa  felicitaSy  a  fruitful  soil 
and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no  crudeness  of  sense,  nor 
asperity  of  language.^" 

The  sources   from  which   sentiments  which  have   so  much 

'•'  2'he  Rape  of  the  ZocA.— This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Pope's  most  finished  pro- 
duction, and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  in  our  huQguage.  It  exhibits 
stronger  powers  of  imagination,  more  harmony  of  numbers,  and  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  world,  than  any  other  of  this  poet's  works;  and  it  is  pro- 
b:ible,  if  our  country  were  called  upon  to  show  a  specimen  of  their  genius  to 
foreigners,  this  would  be  the  work  fixed  upon. — Goldsmith:  Works  by  Cunning- 
ham,  iii.  435. 

**  Eloisa  to  Abelard. — The  harmony  of  numbers  in  this  poem  is  very  fine.  It 
is  rather  drawn  out  to  too  tedious  a  length,  although  the  passions  vary  with 
great  judgment.  It  may  be  considei'ed  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  episto- 
lary way;  and  the  many  translations  which  have  been  made  of  it  into  the 
modem  langiiages  are  in  some  measure  a  proof  of  this.— Goldsmith:  Works  by 
Cunningham,  iii.  43G. 
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rigour  and  efficacy  have  been  drawn,  are  shown  to  be  the 
mystic  writers  by  the  learned  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope ;'  **•  a  book  which  teaches  how  the  brow 
of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed,  and  how  she  may  be  enabled, 
with  all  her  severity,  to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conducted  me  to  that 
poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of  the  '  Iliad,'  a  performance 
which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks 
translation  was  almost  unknown  ;  it  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had  no  recourse  to  the  Barbarians 
for  poetical  beauties,  but  sought  for  everything  in  Homer,  where 
indeed  there  is  but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators,  but  I  can 
hear  of  no  version,  unless  perhaps  Anguillara's  '  Ovid '  may  be 
excepted,  which  is  read  with  eagerness.  The  '  Iliad '  of  Sal- 
vini  every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously  exact ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist  skilfully  pedantic,  and  his 
countrymen,  the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it 
with  di^ust 

Their  predecessors  the  Romans  have  left  some  specimens  of 
translation  behind  them,  and  that  employment  must  have  had 
some  credit  in  which  TuUy  and  Germanicus  engaged;  but 
unless  we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Te- 
rence were  versions  of  Menander,  nothing  translated  seems  ever 
to  have  risen  to  high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich 
their  own  language  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  but  found 
themselves  reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever  could  read  an  author 
could  translate  him.     From  such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was 
drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed 
much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was 
now  paid  by  his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pages  of  Dryden 

**  Joseph  Warton.  When  this  was  written/  only  one  of  the  two  volumes 
had  been  published.  Johnson's  review  of  the  first  volume  had  been  reprinted 
in  his  Works. 
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for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  diction ;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated 
our  language  with  so  much  diligence  and  art  that  he  has  left 
in  his  *  Homer '  a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances  to  posterity. 
His  version  may  be  said  to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue; 
for  since  its  appearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other 
powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  series  of  lines,  so  elabo- 
rately corrected  and  so  sweetly  modulated,  took  possession  of 
tlio  jmblic  ear ;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But  in  the  most  general  applause  discordant  voices  will  always 
Ih»  heard.  It  has  been  objected  by  some,  who  wish  to  be  num- 
Ih^tihI  among  the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of  Homer 
is  not  Homerical;  that  it  exhibits  no  resemblance  of  the  ori- 
ginal and  characteristic  manner  of  the  father  of  poetry,  as  it 
wants  his  awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,  his  unaffected 
majesty.**'*  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  neces^itas  quod  cogit  defendit ;  that  may  be 
lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  forborne.  Time  and  place  will 
always  enforce  regard.  In  estimating  this  translation,  conside- 
ration must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our  language,  the  form  of 
our  metre,  and  above  all  of  the  change  which  two  thousand 
years  have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of  thought. 
Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same  general  fabric  with  that 
of  Homer,  in  verses  of  the  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer 
to  Homer  s  time  by  eighteen  hundred  years,  yet  he  found,  even 
then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much  altered,  and  the  demand 
for  elegance  so  much  increased,  that  mere  nature  would  be 
endured  no  longer ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which  he  has  not  embellished. 

^^  Bentley  waa  one  of  these.  He  and  Pope,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner;  when  Pope,  desirous  of  his  opinion  of 
the  translation,  addressed  him  thus:  **  Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  bookseller 
to  send  you  your  books;  I  hope  you  received  them."  Bentley,  who  had 
purposely  avoided  saying  any  thing  about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  understand 
him,  and  asked,  "  Books!  books!  what  books f  "My  Homer," replied  Pope, 
"which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe  for."—"  Oh," said  Bentley,  " ay, 
now  1  recollect — your  translation: —it  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope;  but  you 
must  not  call  it  Homer." — Siu  John  Hawkins. 
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There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging  irom  barbarity,  and 
falling  into  regular  subordination,  giun  leisure  to  grow  wise, 
and  feel  the  shame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  un- 
satisfied curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain  sense  is 
grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  removes  uneasiness,  and  to 
be  free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  gene- 
rates fastidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes  luxu- 
rious, and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is  recom- 
mended by  artificial  diction.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
progress  of  learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance.  One  refine- 
ment always  makes  way  for  another ;  and  what  was  expedient 
to  Virgil  was  necessary  to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  *  Iliad,'  when  they 
have  been  touched  with  some  unexpected*  beauty  of  the  lighter 
kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  translator  many 
Oridian  graces  not  exactly  suitable  to  his  character ;  but  to 
have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away. 
Elegance  is  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be  loved  as  well  as 
to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufiicient :  the  purpose  of 
a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  criticism  which  would  destroy 
the  power  of  pleasing  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for 
his  own  age  and  his  own  nation ;  he  knew  that  it  was  necessary 
to  colour  the  images  and  point  the  sentiments  of  his  author ;  he 
therefore  made  him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  sublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  version  is  accompanied,  and 
by  which  it  is  recommended  to  many  readers,  though  they  were 
undoubtedly  written  to  swell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pass 
without  praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the  reader  by  the 
pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often  appeared ;  the  notes  of  others 
are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertain- 
ment. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  with  sufficient  reason,  that 
there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much  of  unseasonable  levity 

VOL.  ni.  K 
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and  affected  gaiety ;  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimes 
the  ease  of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
instruction  its  proper  style ;  the  gravity  of  common  critics  may 
be  tedious,  but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment 

Of  the  ^  Odyssey '  nothing  remains  to  be  observed  :  the  same 
general  praise  may  be  given  to  both  translations,  and  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  either  would  require  a  large  volume.  The 
notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  endeavoured,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  imitate  his  master. 

Of  ^  The  Dunciad '  the  hint  is  confessedly  taken  from  Dryden's 
*  Mac  Flecknoe ; '  but  the  plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified 
as  justly  to  clium  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  affords  perhaps 
the  best  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal  satire  ludi- 
crously pompous. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the  author  might  tell 
either  his  readers  or  himself,  I  am  not  convinced.  The  first 
motive  *'*  was  the  desire  of  revenging  the  contempt  with  which 
Theobald  had  treated  his  'Shakespeare,'  and  regaining  the 
honour  which  he  had  lost,  by  crushing  his  opponent  Theobald 
was  not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose  ex- 
pense he  might  divert  the  public. 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  malignity  enough ; 
but  I  cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An  author  places  himself 
uncalled  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace.  Dulness  or  deformity  are  not  culpable  in 
themselves,  but  may  be  very  justly  reproached  when  they  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If  bad 
writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehen^on,  what  should  restrain 
them?  impune  diem  consumpserit  ingens  Telephus;  and  upon 
bad  writers  only  will  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped 
Impotent  from  Bentley  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

^  I  cannot  but  concur  in  a  suspicion  whicb  Mr.  Ooker  has  communicated 
to  me,  that  Pope  had  planned  a  Dunciad  long  before  Theobald's  offence:  with 
Ifusden,  or  Gibber,  or  some  one  not  leas  notorious,  for  the  hero  of  his  poem. 
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All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism  may  be  considered 
as  useful  when  it  rectifies  error  and  improves  judgment;  he 
that  refines  the  public  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known ;  its  chief  fault  is 
the  grossness  of  its  images.  Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural 
delight  in  ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other  tongue 
utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which  every  ear  shrinks  firom 
the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  ofiensive  as  it  is,  may  be  forgiven  for  the 
excellence  of  other  passages — such  as  the  formation  and  disso- 
lution of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
the  Florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately  numbers 
which  dignify  the  concluding  paragraph.*" 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  *  The  Dunciad,'  not 
always  for  the  better,  require  that  it  should  be  published,  as  in 
the  present  collection,*'*  with  all  ita  variationa 

The  *  Essay  on  Man '  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and  long 
consideration,  but  certainly  not  the  happiest  of  Pope's  perform- 
ances. The  subject  is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  subject ;  metaphysical 
morality  was  to  him  a  new  study,  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisi- 
tions, and,  supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in 
the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  may 
be  deduced  an  order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  In^ 
finite  Excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best.  He  finds  out  that 
these  beings  must  be  "somewhere,"  and  that  "  all  the  question 

'''  After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned  upon  Pope.  Johnson  said  his 
characters  of  men  were  admirably  drawn;  those  of  women  not  so  well.  He 
repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible,  melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  *  The 
Doneiad.'  While  he  was  talking  loudly  in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the 
company  [Boswell  himself]  ventured  to  say,  "  Too  fine  for  such  a  poem  ;  a 
poem  on  what?"  Johnson  (with  a  disdainful  look),  "Why,  on  dunces.  It 
was  worth  while  being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  Sir,  hadst  thou  lived  in  those 
days  r-^Bomell  by  Croker,  p.  203. 

*"  The  collection  lor  which  these  Lives  were  written.  Johnson  has  not 
made  any  allusion  to  the  separate  publication  of  '  The  New  Dunciad,  as  it  was 
found  in  the  year  1741,'  better  known  as  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Dunciad,  and 
to  Warburton's  curious  note  thereupon.  (Note  on  verse  282  of  '  Prologue  to 
the  Satizes.') 

%  2 
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18  whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  place.**  Surely  if,  according  to 
the  poet's  Leibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought 
to  be,  only  because  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place  is  the 
right  place  because  he  has  it.  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less  in- 
fidliUe  in  diq)06ing  than  in  creating.  But  what  is  meant  by 
somewhere  and  plaoe^  and  wrong  fiaee^  it  had  been  rain  to  ask 
Pope,  who  probably  had  never  asked  himself 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wisdom,  he  tells  us 
much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much  that  he  does  not  know 
himself:  that  we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
Terse  is  beyond  our  comprehension — an  opinion  not  very  un- 
common ;  and  that  there  is  a  diain  of  subordinate  beings 
^  from  infinite  to  nothing,"  of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are 
equally  ignorant  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort  which,  without 
his  help,  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the  pomtion  ^^  that  though 
we  are  fools,  yet  God  is  wise.** 

This  essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of  the  predominance 
of  genius,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive 
powers  of  eloquence.  Never  was  penury  of  knowledge  and 
Tulgarity  <^  sentiment  so  ha|^y  ^sguised.  The  reader  feels 
his  mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing ;  and  when  he  meets  it 
in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and 
his  nurse.  When  these  wonder-waking  sounds  sink  into  sense, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay,  disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left 
to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover  ? 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and 
ignorant — that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain  of  existence — and 
diat  we  could  not  make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we 
are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more — that  the  aits  of  hunurn 
life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive  operations  of  other  animals 
— that  if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man 
was  made  for  geese.  To  these  profound  principles  of  natural 
knowledge  are  added  some  moral  instructions  equally  new : 
diat  8elf-4nterest,  well  understood,  will  produce  sodal  concord — 
that  men  are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits — ^that  evil  is 
sometimes  balanced  by  good — that  human  advantages  are  un- 
stable and  fiJladous,  d[  uncertain  duration  and  doubtful  effect — 
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that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
well — that  virtue  only  is  our  own — and  that  happiness  is  always 
in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search  may  venture 
to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before ;  but  it  was  never  till 
now  recommended  by  such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such 
sweetness  of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of  some  thoughts, 
the  luxuriant  amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illustrations, 
and  sometimes  the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness  of  the  verses, 
enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judgment  by 
overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if  I  had  undertaken  to 
exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  composition  before  a  rigid  critic,  I 
should  not  select  the  '  Essay  on  Man ; '  for  it  contains  more 
lines  unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  diction,  more 
thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heaviness  without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found 
m  all  his  other  works. 

The  *  Characters  of  Men  and  Women '  are  the  product  of 
diligent  speculation  upon  human  life;  much  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  Pope  very  seldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  estimated,  I  recommend  a 
comparison  of  his  *  Characters  of  Women '  with  Boileau*s  Satire ; 
it  will  then  be  seen  with  how  much  more  perspicacity  female 
nature  is  investigated,  and  female  excellence  selected ;  and  he 
surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boileau  shall  be  found  inferior. 
The  *  Characters  of  Men,'  however,  are  written  with  more,  if 
not  with  deeper,  thought,  and  exhibit  many  passages  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  '  Gem  and  the  P'lower '  will  not  easily  be 
equalled.  In  the  women's  part  are  some  defects:  the  character 
of  Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as  that  of  Clodio ;  and  some 
of  the  female  characters  may  be  found  perhaps  more  frequently 
among  men ;  what  is  said  of  Philomede  was  true  of  Prior.*'* 

^*  So  Philomede  lecturing  all  mankind 
On  the  soft  pai»ion,  and  the  taste  refin'd, 
The  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once. 
And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

POPK. 
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In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Burlington,  Dr. 
Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  find  a  train  of  thought  which 
was  never  in  the  writer's  head,  and,  to  support  his  hypothesis, 
has  printed  that  first  which  was  published  last*"  In  one,  the 
most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the  Elegy  on  *  Good  Sense ;' 
and  the  other,  the  *  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham.' 

The  *  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,'  now  arbitrarily  called  the  *  Pro- 
If^ie  to  the  Satires,'  *"  is  a  performance  consisting,  as  it  seems, 
of  many  fragments  wrought  into  one  deagn,  which  by  this 
union  of  scattered  beauties  oontidns  more  striking  paragraphs 
than  could  probably  have  been  brought  together  into  an  occa- 
sional work.  As  there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than 
self-defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or  cUgnity  than 
the  poet's  vindication  of  his  own  character.  The  meanest 
passage  is  the  satire  upon  Sporus.*" 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names  fix)m  the  year, 
and  which  are  called  the  *  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,'  it  was  very 
justly  remarked  by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in .  the  whole 
more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  supported,  but  that 
it  had  no  single  passages  equal  to  tiie  contention  in  the  first  for 
the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of 
Corruption. 

The  ^  Imitations  of  Horace '  seem  to  have  been  written  as  re- 
laxations of  his  genius.  This  employment  became  his  Seivourite 
by  its  facility ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
was  required  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could  the  sentiments 
of  an  old  author  to  recent  ^^^  facts  or  familiar  images ;  but  what 

« 

^^  Warburton  only  followi  the  arrangement  made  by  Pope  himself  m  1 735, 
at  least  four  years  before  he  knew  Warburton.  See  the  12mo.  ed.  of  that 
year,  where  the  four  moral  Epistles  are  arranged  as  Warburton  retained  them. 

^^  This  waa  one  of  Warburton's  forced  alterations. 

^  Here  again  we  have  (see  p.  81)  Johnson's  fondness  for  the  Herveys  over- 
niling  his  better  judgment.  Byron  is  high  in  his  praises  of  the  Sporus 
portrait. 

""  Compare  p.  78.  Surely  Johnson's  own  imitation  of  Juvenal  is  an  exception 
to  this  criticism.  " '  London '  is  to  me/'  says  Gray,  **  one  of  those  few 
imitations  that  have  all  the  ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  original."  (Letter  to 
Walpole.)  "Imitation/'  says  Goldsmith,  "gives  a  much  truer  idea  of  the 
ancients  than  even  translation  could  do." —  Works  by  CunrUngham,  iii.  436. 
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18  easy  is  seldom  excellent ;  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure 
to  common  readers;  the  man  of  learning  may  be  sometimes 
fiorprised  and  delighted  by  an  unexpected  parallel;  but  the 
comparison  requires  knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will 
likewise  often  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Roman 
images  and  English  manners  there  will  be  an  irreconcileable 
dissimilitude,  and  the  works  will  be  generally  uncouth  and 
party-coloured ;  neither  original  nor  translated,  neither  ancient 
nor  modem.*'* 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other, 
all  the  qualities  that  constitute  genius.  He  had  Invention^  by 
which  new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of 
imagery  displayed,  as  in  *The  Rape  of  the  Lock';'  and  by 
which  extrinsic  and  adventitious  embellishments  and  illustra- 
tions are  connected  with  a  known  subject,  as  in  the  ^  £ssay  on 
Criticism.'  He  had  Imagination^  which  strongly  impresses  on 
the  writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  reader, 
the  various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of 
passion,  as  in  his  '  Eloisa,'  *  Windsor  Forest,'  and  the  ^  Ethic 
Epistles.'  He  had  Judgment^  which  selects  from  life  or  nature 
what  the  present  purpose  requires,  and  by  separating  the  essence 
of  things  from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  representation 
more  powerful  than  the  reality  :  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace 
of  elegant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodates  his  diction  to  the 
wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  sentiments  and  descriptions. 

*'*  In  one  of  these  poems  [Ist  Sat.  2nd  Book]  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs 
a  story  that  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate: — 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage; 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  ♦♦••. 

Sir  Fnmcis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  conceiving  that  his  name 
was  meant  to  fiU  up  the  blank,  sent  his  clerk  to  Mr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  in- 
sult. Pope  told  the  young  man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by  many 
monosylli^leB  other  than  the  judge's  name.  *^  But,  Sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "  the 
judge  says  that  no  other  word  wiU  make  sense  of  the  passage."  "  So  then,  it 
seems,"  says  Pope,  '*  your  master  is  not  only  a  judge,  but  a  poet:  as  that  is  the 
case,  the  odds  are  against  me.  Give  my  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him  I 
will  not  contend  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  he  may  fill  up  the 
blank  aa  he  pleases."— Sir  John  Hawkins. 
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PcMini  cscpnBBHi.  mriwlipi-  amnii  ib  wril  as  meaning. 
*"  Swic.'*  ^>'^  Dr^dfiL  ^s  imntkiilale  poetry ; ""  among  the 
e9»knA»  Jt  PopiL  dma&R»  nmac  be  mentkHied  the  melody 
>iC  JJM^  oKCns.  9r  pensor  dn^  mdks  of  Dryden,  he  discoTered 
»r  3MISC  3imtft  MXTC  uf  EaeSaii  mse^  and  habituated  himself 
:»  :fttf  JMLT  mtmck  Im  Snaai  ditt  he^  ;  in  eooaeqiienGe  of  which 
::«ismiuifi»  Jis-  ?*m^  ^i>i^  MBi  iXUMiied  ^  too  imiformly  musical, 
jM  J6^  ^^iictxnst  :m  aar  mail  im^Kied  sveetneasw  I  suspect  this 
jii|«Kfatiit  to  bn  :iie  our  vjt  :iiaw  wbo  judge  by  princi]^  rather 
:aHtt  .MtrtsfKMa:  Joi  wfio  wonH  even  diemsehes  have  less 
iMMcttfe  tt  JK^  vufffis^  if  tie  b«i  ned  to  r^eve  attention  by 
ikoM^or  jfcjad  to  bvedk  Us  fines  and  rary  his 


3^  t^MHSt  :w  ^«a^  tbnfr  oue&I  <if  his  Tersification,  he  did 
*M4  ^kfifMMB^  W  w«ecs  wtiik  :9ipertiuoiK  rigour.  He  seems  to 
.)rib«e  daMMao^  ^^  B^K&Mtk  dbtt  the  practice  of  writing  might 
>^  TVMM  :tU  :iiir  iilKntft;  ahooki  OTerfaalanoe  the  adrantage. 
(V  CNtt^r^'tkm  vif  hb  tauEtgua^  k  not  always  stiicdy  gramma- 
:K«ftji ;  "^ta  tfKiwe  riivuKt^  whkk  prescription  had  coojoiDed  he 
vNMMtftCM  ciiitteseil^  witfuKii  regard  to  Swift *s  remonstrances, 
sftij^j^  ebenr  w^ita^  ito  striking  cooeonance;  nor  was  he  Tery 
v^^kT^t  ^  ^"^  hij^  teffninati^xwy  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a 
^aiitol  Jti^mnoii  to  tbe  same  rhymes. 

t>  ^>%ift':^  edki  for  the  exdusion  of  Alexandrines  and 

("HJ^^Kb^  he  puid  Utde  regard :  he  admitted  them,  but,  in  the 

^U4\Hi  ^'  ^>titoti%.  too  rarely ;  be  uses  them  more  liberally  in 

Hv^  hA:i^  ^  ^  oknible  rhymes ;  and  always,  I  think,  unsuccess- 
mJKy  ^^\vV(K  vmvv  in  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  *•* 

|^\^^\^H^  h*  >Wf  tMurbr  ejected  fiom  his  Terses ;  but  he  now 
^^nt  itKHH  ^kvJKiiii^  aut  epitfiet  rather  commodious  than  important 

«t  >|t\  lN<f^  ^^^  ^*Mdl  t^Mft  till  W  tnaskted  Hcmier,  wfakh  was  too  long 
^  \ivH^  w>^  V  svt^^  >MkfW<  iit;  <N»i  I  tyftk  in  okm  or  two  of  hia  last  poems  he  has, 
.vu*  s;  V***wii«»  wfe^^*^  *^  ««"*  AaC'  ^*fc«>8*i  ▼^T  "eldom.— ^>wift  to  Mr. 
IVn4Us^  ^?V*A»  Vt*^  U  l^J^V    V^vn.  i:niL  2^  2nd  ed.) 

^  tW  w«M«tJH^  ftMttte  t^  «cred  hair  disBerw 

I^W^  1^  ii^  ImsJL  fNT  tTMr  and  for  erer. 

Ccmiom, 
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Eadi  of  the  six  first  lines  of  the  *  Iliad '  might  lose  two  syllables 
with  very  little  diminution  of  the  meaning;  and  sometimes, 
after  all  his  art  and  labour,  one  verse  seems  to  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  another.  In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is  some- 
times vitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had 
perhaps  infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he  declared  his 
own  ear  to  be  most  gratified  was  this  : 

"  Lo,  where  Maeotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows." 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  discover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  happy  com- 
bination of  words,  or  a  phrase  poetically  elegant  in  the  English 
language,  which  Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of 
Homer.  How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties  of 
speech,  it  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from 
authors,  obscure  as  well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant 
or  useful,  and  preserved  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not 
unlikely.  When,  in  his  last  years,  Hall's  Satires  were  shown 
him,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen  them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may  produce ;  but  to 
attempt  any  further  improvement  of  versification  will  be  danger- 
ous. Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and  what 
shall  be  added  will  be  the  efibrt  of  tedious  toil  and  needless 
curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet? 
otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet, 
where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a 
definition  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer,  though 
a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made. 
Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the 
past ;  let  us  inqmre  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed 
the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their  productions  be  examined,  and 
their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more 
disputed.      Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  version,  the  namq 
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of  poet  iDUSt  have  been  allowed  him  :  if  the  writer  of  the 

*  Iliad'  were  to  class  his  Buccessors,  he  would  assign  a  veiy 

high  place  to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other  e?i- 
dence  of  Genius. 

The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindaeea  of 
Mr.  JodreU.     (See  p.  27.) 

"  To  Mb.  Beidgeb,  at  the  Bithop  of  Londoa'i  at  FuUiam. 
"  Sib, — The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remarks,  can  DGver  be 

enough  acknowledged;  and   the   Bpeod   with  which  you  diBcharged  so 
troublesome  a  task  doubles  tlie  obli^tion. 

"  I  uiust  own  you  have  pleaaed  me  very  much  by  the  commendations 
so  ill-bestowed  upon  me ;  but,  I  assure  yon,  much  more  by  the  freuknem 
of  your  censure,  which  1  ought  to  take  the  mora  kindly  of  the  two,  u  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  bis  judgment  than 
to  be  sooijied  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  those  deviations  from  the 
Greek,  which  you  have  observed,  X  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbee, 
who  are,  it  seems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  original, 
as  they  are  decried  for  the  badness  of  their  trsnslatjons.  Chapman  pre- 
teuds  to  have  restored  the  genuine  sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes 
of  all  former  CKplaincrs,  in  several  hundred  places ;  and  the  Cambridge 
editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  mncli  to 
Hohbes,  that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  'Am  old  Latin  ioterpretaljon 
very  often  by  his  version.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  mthor's 
meaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their  autbori^,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectness  in  the  language,  overruled  mB.*"  How- 
ever, Sir,  you  may  be  oonfideut  I  think  you  in  the  right,  because  yon 
happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  (for  men— let  them  say  what  they  will— never 
approve  any  other's  sense  hut  as  it  squares  with  their  own).  But  yon 
have  made  me  much  more  proud  of  and  positive  in  my  judgment,  Bnoce  it 
is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your  criticisms,  which  i^ard  the  ex- 
pression, very  just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them  :  to  give  yon  Ktme 
proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  T  will  alter  three  verses  on  your  bare  objection, 
though  1  have  Mr.  Dryden'a  example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  'hofe, 
you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obedience,  from  one  who  valnes  the 
authority  of  one  true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  oaoaiiMBt>tcn, 
But  though  I  speak  thus  of  commen1uti.r»,  1  will  continue  to  read  oire- 
.fully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  iliiit  wny,  for  my  own  want  of  critical 
nndeistanding  in  the  original  beaiiliea  of  Homer.  Though  the  grcatnt  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invtiitioo  anil  design,  which  are  not  At  dl 
confined  to  the  language :  for  the  dJHtiagiiishing  exoelleuces  of  HomM  MlJ 

"  Compare  Waiton'*  nota  in  Us  '  Bl 
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(by  tbs  eooMnt  of  Ilia  best  o^tic*  of  all  nationi)  fint  in  the  m&nnen 
(friiidi  inolnde  *1I  the  apeecbes,  as  being  no  other  thtii  the  represeutatioiia 
of  e>ch  peraon's  maimeta  by  his  words),  aad  then  ia  that  rapture  and  fire 
which  carries  70D  away  with  him  with  QaA  wonderful  force,  that  no  msa 
who  has  a  tnie  poetical  spirit  ii  master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him. 
Hofiwr  makes  ym  interested  and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
once,  whereas  Vir^l  does  it  by  soft  degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  wbat  a 
translator  of  Homer  ought  prindpally  to  imitate  ;  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
any  translatOT  to  come  up  to  it,  beoaose  the  chief  reason  why  all  transla- 
ticms  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  constraint  they  are 
oUiged  to,  renders  them  heavy  and  dispirited.' 

"  The  great  besoty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I  take  it,  Qousists  in  that 
ooble  simplicity  which  mns  through  all  his  works  (and  yet  his  diction, 
oentrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is  at  the 
Mme  time  rery  copious).  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this  pedantry 
in  a  letter,  but  I  And  I  hare  said  too  much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  incon- 
ndetately  ;  what  farther  thought*  I  have  upon  this  subject  I  shall  be  glad 
to  ctnnmunicate  to  yon  (for  my  own  improvement)  when  we  meet,  which 
is  a  happiness  I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise  some  opportunity 
of  proving  how  much  I  think  myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how 
trat7 1  am,  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Von." 


The  aitiaaa  upon  Pope's  '  Epitaphs,'  which  was  printed  in 
'  The  UniTeraal  Vi«tor,'  ***  b  placed  here,  being  too  minute 
and  particular  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  *  Life.' 

Eveary  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  Nothing  contributee 
nan  to  the  cultivation  of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works 
of  thoae  who  bare  moat  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 
at  tluB  viait,  to  entertiun  the  young  students  in  poetry  with  an 
exuniDBlion  of  Pope's  '  Epitaphs.' 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one  knows  that  It  is 
ID  iiacription  on  a  tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore,  imphes  no 
partiaaUr  character  of  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse 
or  proee.  It  is  indeed  commonly  panegyrical,  because  we  are 
seldom  distinguished  witli  a  slune  Itut  by  our  friends ;  but  it 
W  DO  rule  to  restrain  or  mollify  it,  oxa;pt  this,  that  it  ought 
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not  to  be  longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected  to 
have  leisure  and  patience  to  perusa 

I. 
On  Charles  Eabl  of  Dorset,  in  the  Church  of  Wifthiam  in  Sussex. 

*'  Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muses*  pride, 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 
The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state ; 
Yet  soft  in  nature,  though  severe  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 
Blest  satirist !  who  touch*d  the  means  so  true, 
As  show*d  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Blest  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  please, 
Yet  sacred  kept  his  friendship  and  his  ease. 
Blest  peer !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Keflecting,  and  reflected  on  his  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine, 
And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line.** 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  few  would  want — that  the  man  for  whom  the  tomb 
was  erected  died.  There  are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of 
praise  ascribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to  exempt 
him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  wonder  that  he 
should  die.  What  is  meant  by  "judge  of  nature,"  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judgment ;  for  it  is 
in  yain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If  by  nature  is  meant, 
what  is  commonly  called  nature  by  the  critics,  a  just  represen- 
tation of  things  really  existing,  and  actions  really  performed, 
nature  cannot  be  properly  opposed  to  art;  nature  being,  in 
this  sense,  only  the  best  efiect  of  art. 

"  The  scourge  of  pride — " 

Of  this  couplet  the  second  line  is  not,  what  is  intended,  an 
illustration  of  the  former.  Pride^  in  the  greaty  is  indeed  well 
enough  connected  with  knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a 
word  rather  too  ludicrous  and  light ;  but  the  mention  of  sanctified 
pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learning^  but  rather 
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to  some  species  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy 
and  more  formidable  than  foppery.'** 

"  Yet  soft  his  nature—" 

Tliis  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first  bestowed  on 
Dorset  by  Pope.    The  next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 

"  Blest  satirist !— " 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the 

author.     I  do  not  mean  to  blame  these  imitations  with  much 

harshness  ;  in  long  performances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 

and   in   shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  because  the  train  of 

the  composition  may  naturally  involve  them,  or  the  scantiness 

of  the  subject  allow  little  choice.     However,  what  is  borrowed 

is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  the  business  of 

critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  Muses  his  proper 

feather. 

"  Blest  courtier  I—" 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for  keeping 
his  ecue  sacred  may  perhaps  be  disputable  To  please  king 
and  country,  without  sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of 
times,  was  a  very  uncommon  instance  of  prudence  or  felicity, 
and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from  so  poor  a  commenda- 
tion as  care  of  his  ease.  I  wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little 
more  accurately  to  the  use  of  the  word  sacred^  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  composition,  but  where 
some  reference  may  be  made  to  a  higher  Being,  or  where  some 
duty  is  exacted  or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendship 
sacred,  because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awfiil  ties  ;  but 
methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a  burlesque  sense,  be  said  to  keep 

his  ease  sacred. 

"  Blest  peer !— " 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  connection  with  his 
peerage :  they  might  happen  to  any  other  man  whose  ancestors 
were  remembered,  or  whose  posterity  were  likely  to  be  regarded. 

*^  Johnson  has  passed  orer  the  awkward  and  unhaimonions  recuirenoe  of 
pride  in  the  first  and  third  lines. 
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I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy  either  of  the  writer 
or  the  man  entombed. 

U. 

On  Snt  WnxiAX  Trumbull,  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  cf  State  to 
King  WiUiam  II I. ^  who^  having  resigned  his  places  died  in  his  retire^ 
ment  at  Easthampstead,  in  Berkshire,  1716. 

"  A  pleasing  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned ; 
Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profest, 
Fixed  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest : 
An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too. 
Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 
Filled  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 
A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free  ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  : 
Such  this  man  was,  who,  now  from  earth  removed. 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loved." 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  appears  at  the  first 
view  a  fault  which  I  think  scarcely  any  beanty  can  compensate. 
The  name  is  omitted'^^  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey 
some  account  of  the  dead ;  and  to  what  purpose  is  anything 
told  of  him  whose  name  is  concealed?  An  epitaph  and  a 
history  of  a  nameless  hero  are  equally  absurd,  since  the  virtues 
and  qualities  so  recounted  in  either  are  scattered  at  the  mercy 
of  fortune,  to  be  appropriated  by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true, 
may  be  read  upon  the  stone,  but  what  obligation  has  it  to 
the  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the  earth,  and  leave  their 
subject  behind  them,  and  who  is  forced,  like  an  unskilful  painter, 
to  make  his  purpose  known  by  adventitious  help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  contains  nothing 
striking  or  particular ;  but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
defects  of  his  subject  He  said  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be 
sud.  There  are,  however,  some  defects  which  were  not  made 
necessary  by  the  character  in  which  he  was  emj^oyed.     There 

"^  Pope  has  some  epitaphs  without  names;  which  are,  therefore,  epitaphs 
to  be  let,  ooeapied  indeed  for  the  preeent,  bat  hardly  i^ropriated.— >Johm80N  : 
Life  of  Cowley. 
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to  some  species  of  tyranny  or  oppreanon,  something  more  gloomy 
and  more  formidable  than  foppery.*®* 

**  Yet  soft  his  nature — ^ 

Tliis  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first  bestowed  on 
Dorset  by  Pope.    The  next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 

"  Blest  satirist !— " 

In  thb  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the 
author.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  these  imitations  with  much 
harshness ;  in  long  performances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 
and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  because  the  train  of 
the  composition  may  naturally  involve  them,  or  the  scantiness 
of  the  subject  allow  little  choice.  However,  what  is  borrowed 
is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  Muses  his  proper 
feather. 

"  Blest  courtier  I—" 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for  keeping 
his  ea9e  sacred  may  perhaps  be  disputabla  To  please  king 
and  country,  without  sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of 
times^  was  a  very  uncommon  instance  of  prudence  or  felicity, 
and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from  so  poor  a  commenda- 
tion as  care  of  hb  ease.  I  wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little 
more  accurately  to  the  use  of  the  word  aacredy  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  composition,  but  where 
some  reference  may  be  made  to  a  higher  Being,  or  where  some 
duty  is  exacted  or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  fi-iendship 
sacred,  because  promises  of  firiendship  are  very  awfiil  ties ;  but 
methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a  burlesque  sense,  be  said  to  keep 

his  ease  sacred. 

"  Blest  peer !— " 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  connection  with  his 
peerage :  they  might  happen  to  any  other  man  whose  ancestors 
were  remembered,  or  whose  posterity  were  likely  to  be  regarded. 

**  Johnson  has  passed  oyer  the  awkward  and  unharmonious  recurrence  of 
pride  in  the  first  and  third  lines. 
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0»  the  How.  Smew  Habcoubt,  only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Earamri, 
at  tJte  Church  of  Stanton- liar  court,  in  (hfonhhire,  1720. 

•*  To  thiB  tad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near  : 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  most  dear ; 
Who  ne*er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak, 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Haroourt  cannot  speak  I 
Oh,  let  thy  once-loved  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  with  a  father*s  sorrows  mix  his  own  1  *' 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  artful  intro- 
duction of  the  name,  which  is  inserted  with  a  peculiar  felicity, 
to  which  chance  must  concur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  attain  tirice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied  but  with 
sorile  imitatJon. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the  two  last  lines 
had  been  omitted,  as  they  take  away  from  the  energy  what 
they  do  not  add  to  the  sense. 

IV. 

On  Jambb  Cragos,  Esq.    7i»  WetiminUer  Abbey, 
«*JAC0BU8   CRAGG8, 

aaoi  MAGNAB  BBITAKNIAS  A  SBCBXTI8 

BT  002!8ILII8  SAKCTIOBIBVS 

PRIXOPIS  PABITEB  AC  FOFUU  AVOB  BT  DEUCIAB  : 

TlllT  TITULIS  BT  IKTIDIA  M AJOB, 

ABS06  HBT  PAY006,  XXXV. 

OB.  FXB.  XVL  MDCCXX. 

StAtesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  ^thful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 

Knnobled  by  himself^  by  all  approved, 

Praised,  wept,  and  honoured  by  the  Muse  he  loved." 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended  for  an 
epitaph,  and  therefore  some  fiudts  are  to  be  imputed  to  the 
violence  with  which  they  are  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  con- 
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tained  them.  We  may,  however,  observe  some  defects.  There 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  first  couplet :  it  is  superfluous 
to  tell  of  him  who  was  sincere^  true,  and  faithful,  that  he  was 
m  honour  clear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in  the  fourth  line, 
which  is  not  very  obvious :  where  is  the  relation  between  the 
two  positions  that  he  gained  no  title  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity  of  joining  in 
the  same  inscription  Latin  and  English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If 
either  language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be 
used,  for  no  reason  c^n  be  given  why  part  of  the  information 
should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb, 
more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any  other  occasion ;  and  to 
tell  all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and  then  to  call 
in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  the  appearance  of  a  very  artless 
expedient,  or  of  an  attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph 
resembles  the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his 
meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part  by  signs. 


V. 
Intended  for  Mr.  Eowe.     In  Westminster  Abbey. 


"  Thy  relics,  Howe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden*s  awful  dust : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest ; 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies." 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs  less  to 
Rowe,  for  whom  it  was  written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was 
buried  near  him ;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information  con- 
cerning either. 

To  wish  peace  to  thy  shade  is  too  mythological  to  be  admitted 
into  a  Christian  temple :  the  ancient  worship  has  infected  almost 
all  our  other  compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented  to 

VOL.  HI.  ^ 
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spare  our  epitaphs.     Let  fiction  at  least  cease  with  life,  and  let 
us  be  serious  over  the  graveJ 
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VI. 
On  Mrs.  Corbet,  who  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast.^ 

"  Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
lilest  witli  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense  ; 
No  conquest  she,  but  o*er  herself  desir'd ; 
No  arts  essay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir*d. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown. 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  o\vti. 
So  unaft'ected,  so  composed  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refin*d. 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 
The  saint  sustained  it,  but  the  woman  died.*' 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  most  valuable  of  all 
Pope's  epitaphs:  the  subject  of  it  is  a  character  not  discri- 
minated by  any  shining  or  eminent  peculiarities;  yet  that 
which  really  makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose  for  his  final 
and  lasting  companion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  disgusted  from  the  osten- 
tatious, the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such  a  character,  which 
the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay  despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value 
should  be  made  kno^Ti  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions,  or  conspicuous 
consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted  tenor,  required  the  genius  of 
Pope  to  display  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament  that  tliis 
amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the  verses  ? 

"•  Johnson  has  omitted  to  notice  an  epitaph,  by  Pope,  actually  inscribed  on 
Rowe*8  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"^  In  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  (See  Maitland's  '  Lon- 
don,* fol.  1739.) 

This  epitaph  was  first  printed  in  D.  Lewis's  '  Miscellaneous  Poema,*  8vo. 
1730,  p.  89,  where  it  is  called  "Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Corbett."  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  it  was  really  written  on  a  Mrs.  Cope  (a 
Caryl  by  birth,  and  great  friend  of  the  poet's),  who  died  in  1728,  after  an 
operation  described  as  one  of  the  meet  terrible  ever  performed.  (*The 
Athenajum*  of  22nd  July,  1854.)  The  operation  was  for  "  a  cancer  in  her 
breast." 
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If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be  examined,  it  will 
appear  less  faulty  than  the  rest.  There  is  scarce  one  line 
taken  from  commonplaces,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  only 
virtue  is  said  to  be  aar  own,  I  once  heard  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence  **°  object  to  the  fourth  line,  that  it  con- 
tained an  unnatural  and  incredible  panegyric.  Of  this  let  the 
ladies  judge. 

VU. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Diqby,  and  of  his  sister  Mart, 
erected  by  tJieir  FcUher  the  Lord  Dighy,  in  the  Church  of  Sherhomef  in 
Dorsetshire,  1727. 

"  Go  I  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth : 
Composed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate. 
Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great. 
Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere. 
Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 
Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 
Go,  live  !  for  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid !  attendant  on  his  doom. 
Pensive  hast  follow'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Steered  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears.  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! " 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a  general,  indiscri- 
minate character,  and  of  the  sister  tells  nothing  but  that  she 
died.  The  difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be 
performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer ; 

••  Mary  (or  Molly)  Aston,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bart.  Her  sister 
Margaret  was  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  so  nobly  and  affectionately  re- 
membered by  Johnson  in  his  '  Life  of  Edmund  Smith.*  (See  this  edition  of 
Johmion'B  '  LiveB,'  vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

L  2 
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for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  ail,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others  equally  good  or  bad, 
and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said  of  them  which  may  not  be 
applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed 
no  great  panegyric  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this  tomb  one  who 
was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in  another ;  yet  many  useful 
and  amiable  lives  have  been  spent,  which  yet  leave  little  mate- 
rials for  any  other  memorial.  These  are,  however,  not  the 
proper  subjects  of  poetry;  and  whenever  friendship,  or  any 
other  motive,  obliges  a  poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must 
he  forgiven  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities  and  utters 
the  same  praises  over  different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  human  praises  can  scarcely  be  made  more 
apparent  than  by  remarking  how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few 
epitaphs  which  he  composed,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
himself.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has  written  comprise 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  are  more  re- 
petitions than  will  easily  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works. 
In  the  eight  lines  which  make  the  character  of  Digby,  there  is 
'scarce  any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the 
other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and  most  elegant, 
is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  with 
that  on  Harcourt,  but  b  here  more  elegant  and  better  con- 
nected. 

VIII. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.     In  Westminster  Abbey,  1723. 

"  Knoller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  master  taught, 
Whose  Art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  snatched  from  fate 
Whatever  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great. 
Lies  crowned  with  Princes'  honours.  Poets*  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die." 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the  second  not  bad, 
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the  third  is  deformed  with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  croumed 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays,  and  the  fourth 
is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but  of  a  very 
harsh  construction. 


IX. 

On  General  Henby  Withers.     In  Westminster  Abbey,  1729. 

"  Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 

0  !  bom  to  arms !  0 !  worth  in  youth  approved  ! 

0 1  soft  humanity  in  age  beloved  ! 

For  thee  tlie  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  : 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone." 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  instance  of  common- 
places, though  somewhat  diversified  by  mingled  qualities  and 
the  peculiarity  of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  unpleasing ;  ex- 
clamation seldom  succeeds  in  our  language ;  and  I  think  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  particle  O !  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy :  the  value  expressed  for 
him,  by  different  sorts  of  men,  raises  him  to  esteem ;  there  is 
yet  something  of  the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  a  courtier  destroys  all  his  sensa- 
tions, and  that  he  is  equally  a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph  to  close,  but 
that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet 
are  dearly  bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four 
that  follow  them. 
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X. 

On  Mb.  Eluah  Fenton.     At  Easthampsteady  in  Berkshire,  1730. 

"  This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marhles  can, 
May  truly  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man : 
A  poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  Proud  and  Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thanked  Heaven  that  he  lived,  and  that  he  died." 

The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from  Crashaw.*'^ 
The  four  next  lines  contain  a  species  of  praise  peculiar,  original, 
and  just.  Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have  ended, 
the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  every 
man  who  is  wise  and  good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so 
amiable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or  biogra- 
pher to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  advantage  of  posterity.  If 
he  did  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  second ;  and,  whatever  criticism  may  object  to  his 
writings,  censure  could  find  very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 


XI. 

(Jn  Mr.  Gay.     In  Westminster  Abbey,  1732. 
Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 


t( 


In  wit,  a  man  ;  simplicity,  a  child : 

With  native  humoiur  tempering  virtuous  rage, 

Formed  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age : 

Above  temptation,  in  a  low  estate, 

And  imcomipted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 

A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 

Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 


*'  The  modest  front  of  this  small  floor, 
Believe  me,  Reader,  can  aay  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can  : 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 

CaASHAW :  An  Epitaph  upon  Mr,  Ashton,  a  conformable  ettinen. 
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These  are  thy  honours  !  oot  that  here  thy  hust 
Is  mixed  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay." 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this  epitaph  was 
probably  written  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention ;  yet  it 
is  not  more  successfully  executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his 
labour.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,  which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not  the 
origin,  by  sudden  elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce 
in  himself,  and  which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them 
least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes  of  each  other  ; 
gentle  manners  and  mild  affections,  if  they  mean  anything,  must 
mean  the  same. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  toit  is  a  very  fri^d  commendation  ; 
to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not  much  for  a  poet.  The  vdt  of 
mem,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar 
contrast,  and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence,  either  intellectual  or 
moral.*** 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properly  introduced  after  the 
mention  of  mildness  and  gentleness,  which  are  made  the  con- 
stituents of  his  character ;  for  a  man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  tem- 
per his  rage,  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound,  and  mean  in  its 
conception ;  the  opposition  is  obvious,  and  the  word  lash,  used 
absolutely  and  without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  im- 
proper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty  and  free  from  corruptimi 
among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a  peculiarity  as  deserved  notice. 
But  to  be  a  safe  companion  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of  vice,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  odious. 

**  Pope  had  Dryden  in  his  eye : 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

On  Mrs.  Killigrevc. 
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As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  asserting  that 
he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every  man  that  dies  is,  at  least 
by  the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  supposed  to  be  lamented,  and 
therefore  this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar ;  the  adjectives  are 
without  any  substantive,  and  the  epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay  is  buried  in  the 
boeoms  of  the  worthy  and  the  good^  who  are  distinguished  only 
to  lengthen  the  line,  is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so 
harsh  when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

XIT. 

Intended  for  SiR  Isaac  Newton.     In  Westminster  Abbey. 
»  "IsaacubNkwtonius: 

Quern  Immortalem 

Testantur,  Tempus,  Nature,  CasLum : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  mght : 
Qod  said,  Let  Newton  be  1  and  all  was  light." 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem  not  to  be  very 
few.  Why  part  should  be  Latin  and  part  English,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  In  the  Latin  the  opposition  of  Imnwrtalis 
and  Mortalis  is  a  mere  sound  or  a  mere  quibble;  he  is 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is 
mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the  words  night  and 
li^ht  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Edmund  Duke  of  Buckingham,**  who  died  in  tJie  19th  year  of  his  age, 

1735. 

"  If  modest  youth,  with  cool  reflection  crowned, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  save  a  parent's  justcst  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state  ; 


^  Only  son  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  subject  of  one  of 
Johnson's  "  little  Lives."    (See  vol.  ii.  p.  189.) 
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This  weeping  marble  had  not  asked  thy  tear, 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approved, 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  loved. 
Yet  softer  honours,  and  less  noisy  fame. 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  famed  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  heaven." 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  rest,  but  I  know 
not  for  what  reason.  To  croum  with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode 
of  speech  approaching  to  nonsense.  Opening  virtues  blooming 
round  is  something  like  tautology  ;  the  six  following  lines  are 
poor  and  prosaic.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  used  for  art%^  that 
a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart.  The  last  six  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly  deserve  the 
notice  of  criticism.  The  contemptible  '  Dialogue '  between 
He  and  She  should  have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's 
sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph,  '  On  Himself,'  in  which  he  attempts  to  be 
jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  that  make  wise  men  serious, 
he  confounds  the  living  man  with  the  dead  : 

"  Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  sill, 
Or  under  this  turf,"  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question  under  what  he  is 
buried  is  easily  decided.  He  forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the 
epitaph  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is 
ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this  wretchedness  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  following  tuneless  lines : 

"  Ludovici  Ariosti  humantur  ossa 
Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  sub  hac  humo,  sen 
Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  liseres 
Sive  luerede  benignior  comes,  sou 
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Opportunius  incidens  Viator : 
Nam  scire  baud  potuit  fiitura,  sed  nee 
Tanti  erat  vacuum  sibi  cadaver 
Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 
Vivens  ista  tamen  sibi  i)aravit. 
Qua3  inscribi  voluit  suo  sepulchro 
Olim  siquod  haberetis  sepulchnim." 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  expect  that  his  trifle  would 
have  ever  had  such  an  illustrious  imitator. 


In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine; 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 

Swift:  On  Poetry.     A  Rhapsody. 

No  one  ever  threw  so  much  sense,   together  with  bo  much  ease,  into  a 
couplet,  as  Pope. — Shenstone. 


JONATHAN   SWIFT. 
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1667-1745. 

Born  in  bublin  of  English  Parents  —  Educated  at  Dublin  and  Oxford  — 
Enters  the  service  of  Sir  William  Temple  —  Becomes  acquainted  with 
Stella  —  Is  iutro<luced  to  William  III.  —  Is  left  Sir  William  Temples 
Literary  Executor  —  His  unpromising  ai)jiearance  as  a  Poet  —  Dryden's 
Criticism  on  his  Odes  —  Publishes  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub '  —  Sides  with 
the  Whigs  under  Somers  and  Goilolphin  —  Seeks  the  patronage  of 
Halifax  —  Introduced  to  Harlev  and  St.  John  —  Sides  with  the  Tories 
—  His  Political  Influence  —  Is  made  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  —  His 
Church  Prospects  ruined  by  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  —  His  two  Visits 
to  England  —  Publishes  *  Gulliver's  Travels '  —  Supposed  to  have  been 
married  to  Stella  —  Stella  and  Vanessa  —  His  Services  to  Ireland  — 
Disappointments  and  Idiotcy  —  Death  and  Burial  in  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral —  Works  and  Character. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected,  with  great 
diligence  and  acuteness,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a 
scheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend- 
ship. I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a  life 
concerning  which  I  had  long  since  communicated  my  thoughts 
to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
elegance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment. 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  account  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  himself,^  the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1667  :  according  to  his 
own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to  Spence,*  he  was  bom  at 
Leicester,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish 
in  Herefordshire.^  During  his  life  the  place  of  his  birth  was 
undetermined.  He  was  contented  to  be  called  an  Irishman  by 
the  Irish ;  but  would  occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman. 

*  This  account,  the  original  MS.  of  which,  in  his  own  hand,  was  presented  to 
the  University  Library  of  Dublin  by  Deane  Swift,  was  first  printed  in  Deane 
Swift's  Essay,  &c.  8vo.  1755. 

'  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  161. 

•  Goodrich. 
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The  question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it* 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irish.  He  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fif- 
teenth year  (1G82)  was  admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not  diligent  or  not 
^appy.  It  must  disappoint  every  reader's  expectation,  that 
when  at  the  usual  time  he  claimed  the  Bachelorship  of  Arts,  he 
wns  found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  deficient  for 
regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  last  by  special 
faiHmr ;  ^  n  term  used  in  that  university  to  denote  want  of 
merit 

( )f  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  he  was  much 
lUihanuHl,  and  shame  had  its  proper  effect  in  producing  reforma- 
tion. I  le  resolved  from  that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a-day, 
and  continued  his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what  improve- 
uuMit  i»  sufficiently  known.  This  part  of  his  story  well  deserves 
to  Ih)  reuioinlH^red  ;  it  may  afford  useful  admonition  and  power- 
ful on(H)ura^)ment  to  men  whose  abilities  have  been  made  for 
a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or  pleasures,  and  who,  having 
hmt  t)UO  |mrt  of  life  in  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the 
nMuniuder  in  despair. 

*  An  to  my  imtivo  couutry,  I  happened  indeed  by  a  perfect  accident  to  be 
luM'U  hoiVi  my  motht«r  Wing  loft  here  from  returning  to  her  house  at  Leicester; 
Miul  I  wiM  u  yiMu*  old  before  I  was  sent  to  England;  and  thus  I  am  a  Teague, 
or  an  IrinUmait.  or  wlmt  (leople  please,  although  the  best  part  of  my  life  was  in 
KivgUud,     SwiKr  to  Mr.  Oraut,  Dublin,  March  23,  1733-4  (Scott>  xviiL  203). 

I  UwtHl  my  toixl  your  father  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
although  I  had  no  obligation  to  him  on  the  score  of  preferment,  having  been 
<lrlviui  U^  thin  wrt»tohed  kingilom,  to  which  1  was  almost  a  stranger,  by  his 
want  of  pow\'r  to  ktK'p  mo  m  what  1  ought  to  call  my  own  country,  although 
I  happoutnl  to  1h>  divp|HHl  here,  and  was  a  year  old  before  I  left  it;  and  to  my 
Hontov  did  not  dio  l>ofiu^  I  came  back  to  it  again. — Swift  to  Edward  Earl  of 
Okfortl,  Juno  14.  17^7.  v^\>tt.  xix.  76.) 

In  *A\\  Kxamitmtion  of  ixu^n  Abuses,  Corruptions,  and  Enormities  in  the 
(^•ity  of  Dublin.'  written  in  1732,  Swift  observes  that  he  had  always  been 
watchOil  v)vor  tho  intero«t«  of  the  city  of  Dublin — "  that  renowned  ci^  where 
{iihif  iHfiiWii)  I  had  tho  honour  to  draw  my  first  breath." — (Swift's  Works  by 
Si\*tt,  Und  c<l.  vll.  337.^ 

His  mothor  was  Abigail  Kriok,  of  a  good  family  in  Leicestershire.  She  died 
at  lioiotuttor,  U4th  April,  1710,  and  is  affectionately  remembered  by  Swift. 
(iViv^r,  XV.  3W,  ended.) 

*  SfH^'iitti  iff\it%tt  is  tho  entry  in  the  Register. 
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In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued  three  years 
longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time,  if  the  observation  of  an 
old  companion  may  be  tnisted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of  his 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub.' « 

When  he  was  about  one-and- twenty  (1688),  being  by  the 
death  of  Godwin  Swift  his  uncle,  who  had  supported  him,  left 
vrithout  subsistence,  he  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  thgn 
lived  at  Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life,  and  by 
her  direction  solicited  the  advice  and  patronage  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  had  married  one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  relations,  and 
whose  father  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with  Godwin  Swift, 
by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to  that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the  nephew  of  his 
&tber's  friend,  with  whom  he  was,  when  they  conversed  toge- 
ther, so  much  pleased,  that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his 
house.  Here '  he  became  known  to  King  William,  who  some- 
times visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout,  and, 
being  attended  by  Swift  in  the  garden,  showed  him  how  to  cut 
asparagus  in  the  Dutch  way.^ 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military  ;  and  he  expressed 
his  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to  make  him  a  captain  of 
horse.* 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor  Park,^°  he  took  Swift  with 
him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  about 
the  expedience  of  complying  with  a  bill  then  depending  for 
making  parliaments  triennial,  against  which  King  William  was 
stix)ngly  prejudiced,  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  show  the  Earl 
that  tiie  proposal  involved  nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he 
sent  Swift  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  King.     Swift,  who  pro- 

•  ThiB  fact  Swift's  companion,  Mr.  Waryng,  often  mentioned  to  Mr.  White- 
way. — Scott. 

^  At  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

•  In  their  evening  conversationB,  among  other  bagateUes,  the  King,  as  I  have 
heard  from  the  Doctor's  own  mouth,  offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horse, 
and  gave  him  instructions,  so  great  was  the  freedom  of  their  conversation,  how 
to  cut  asparagus  (a  vegetable  which  his  Majesty  was  extremely  fond  of)  in  the 
Dutch  manner.— Deai^e  Swift:  £ssay,  8vo.  1755,  p.  108. 

•  Orrery's  'Remarks,'  12mo.  1753,  p.  13. 
*'  Moor  Park,  near  Famham,  in  Surrey. 
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bably  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a  young  man,  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of 
displaying  them,  made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetennina- 
tion  of  the  King ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disappointment  as 
his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder,  as  he 
thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit  The  original  of  diseases  is 
commonly  obscure.  Almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he 
can  get,  without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease  of  Swift 
was  giddiness  with  deafness,  which  attacked  him  from  time  to 
time,  began  very  early,  pursued  him  through  life,  and  at  last 
sent  him  to  the  grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor  Park  by  this  grievous  malady, 
he  was  advised  to  try  his  native  air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but, 
finding  no  benefit,  returned  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  house  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  is  known  to  have  read,  among  other 
books,  '  Cyprian '  and  '  Irenaeus.'  He  thought  exercise  of  great 
necessity,  and  used  to  run  half  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every 
two  hours.^^ 

"  The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  in  the  rich  collection  of  John  Young, 
Esq.,  of  Vanbrugh  Fields,  Blackheath,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time 
by  his  kind  permission: — 

Sir  William  Temple  to  Sir  Robkrt  Southwell. 

S^ — I  was  lately  acquainted  by  M*^  Hanbury  with  the  favor  of  y'  re- 
membi^ance  and  inquirys  after  mee  and  my  family,  by  w**  wee  are  all  obliged, 
and  returne  you  all  our  wishes  for  y'  good  health  and  good  fortimes  w^*» 
way  soever  you  tume  them.  This  afternoon  I  hear,  though  by  a  common 
hande,  that  you  are  going  over  into  Irelande,  Secretary  of  State  for  that  King- 
dome,  upon  w*"**  I  venture  to  make  you  the  offer  of  a  servant,  in  case  you  may 
have  occasion  for  such  a  one  as  this  bearer.  Hee  was  borne  and  bred  there 
(though  of  a  good  family  in  Herefordshire),  was  neer  seven  years  in  the  col- 
ledge  of  Dublyn,  and  ready  to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  when  hee  was 
forced  away  by  the  desertion  of  that  colledge  upon  the  calamitys  of  the 
country.  Since  that  time  hee  has  lived  in  my  house,  read  to  mee,  writt  for 
mee,  and  kept  all  accounts  as  fair  as  my  small  occasions  required.  Hee  has 
latine  and  greek,  some  french,  writes  a  very  good  and  current  hand,  is  very 
honest  and  diligent,  and  has  good  friends,  though  they  have  for  the  present 
lost  their  fortunes,  in  Irelande,  and  his  whole  family  having  been  long  known 
to  mee  obliged  mee  thus  farr  to  take  care  of  him.  If  you  please  to  accept  him 
into  your  service,  either  as  a  Gentleman  to  waite  on  you,  or  as  Clarke  to  write 
under  you,  and  either  to  use  him  so  if  you  like  his  service,  or  upon  any  esta- 
blishment of  the  Colledge,  to  recommend  him  to  a  fellowship  there,  w**  hee 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his  first  degree 
was  conferred  left  him  no  great  fondness  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  become  a  Master  of  Arts  at 
Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced,  the  words  of 
disgrace  were  omitted ;  and  he  took  his  Master's  degree  (July  5, 
1692)  with  such  reception  and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his  mother  at 
Leicester  a  yearly  visit  He  travelled  on  foot,  unless  some 
violence  of  weather  drove  him  into  a  waggon,  and  at  night  he 
would  go  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean  sheets 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate 
love  of  grossness  and  vulgarity  :  ^^  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his 
desire  of  surveying  human  life  through  all  its  varieties;  and 
others,  perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  passion  which  seems 
to  have  been  deep  fixed  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling.^' 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance  at  Moor  Park 
deserved  some  other  recompence  than  the  pleasure,  however 
mingled  with  improvement,  of  Temple's  conversation ;  ^*  and 
grew  so  impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  in  discontent 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for  complaint,  is 
said  to  have  made  him  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland ; 

has  a  just  pretenoe  to,  I  shall  acknowledge  it  as  a  great  obligation  to  mee,  aa 
well  aa  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  deserve  it  by  the  constancy  of  my  being 
alwaieSy 

S',  y'  most  faithfull  and  most  humble  servant, 

W.  Temple. 
Moor  Parke,  neer  Famham,  May  29,  1690. 
Addressed 

For  S'  Robert  Southwell. 

»•  Orrery's  '  Remarks/  ed.  1753,  p.  21. 

**  If  he  walked  an  hour  or  two  on  any  occasion,  instead  of  taking  a  coach 
or  a  ehair,  he  then  cried  out  that  he  had  earned  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence. — 
Dklant,  p.  13. 

I  persaade  myself  that  it  is  shilling  weather  as  seldom  as  possible;  and  have 
found  out  that  there  are  few  court  visits  that  are  worth  a  shilling. — Gay  to 
Swift,  March  20,  1730-1. 

^*  I  am  not  to  take  orders  till  the  King  [William  III.]  gives  me  a  prebend, 
and  Sv  William  Temple,  though  he  promises  me  the  certainty  of  it,  yet  is  less 
forward  than  I  could  wish,  because  (I  suppose)  he  believes  I  shall  leave  him, 
and,  upon  some  accoimts,  he  thinks  me  a  little  necessary  to  him. — Swift  to 
Mr.  WUliam  Swift  (Moor  Park,  Nov.  29,  1692).    Scott,  xv.  257. 
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which,  according  to  his  kinsman's  ^^  account,  was  an  office  which 
he  blew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  therefore  resolved  to 
enter  into  the  Church,  in  which  he  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes 
than  of  the  chaplainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon  ;  but  being 
recommended  to  Lord  Capel  [then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland], 
he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot  in  Connor,  of  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion  like  Swift; 
80  necessary,  that  he  invited  him  back,  with  a  promise  to  pro- 
cure him  English  preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend, 
which  he  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request  Swift  com- 
plied, having  perhaps  equally  repented  their  separation,  and 
they  lived  on  together  with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the 
four  years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Temple's  death, 
it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  *  The  Tale  of  a  Tub '  and  *  The 
Battle  of  the  Books.' ^« 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he  was  a  poet, 
and  wrote  Pindaric  Odes  to  Temple,  to  the  King,  and  to  the 
Athenian  Society,  a  knot  of  obscure  men,  who  published  a 
periodical  pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions  sent,  or  supposed 
to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told  that  Dryden,  having 
perused  these  verses,  said,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet ;"  and  that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift's 
perpetual  malevolence  to  Dryden.^' 

In  1699  Temple  died  and  left  a  legacy  with  his  manuscripts 
to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  from  King  William  a  pro- 

"  Deane  Swift  in  his  Essay,  8vo.  1755,  Appendix,  p.  49.  ■ 
*•  Mr.  Temple,  nephew  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  brother  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  lately  died  at  Bath,  declared  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  Sir  William 
hired  Swift,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  read  to  him,  and  sometimes 
to  be  his  amanuensis,  at  the  rate  of  20/.  a  year  and  his  board,  which  was  then 
high  preferment  to  him ;  but  that  Sir  William  never  favoured  him  with  his  con- 
versation, because  of  his  ill  qualities,  nor  allowed  him  to  sit  down  at  table 
with  him. — RrciiARDSON  (the  Novelist)  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  April  22,  1752. 

"  "  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  say  that  Mr.  £l\jah  Fenton,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  had  been  his  master,  informed  him  that  Dryden, 
upon  seeing  some  of  Swift's  earliest  verses,  said  to  him,  *  Toung  man,  you  will 
never  be  a  poet :'  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Swift's  rooted  aversion  to 
Dryden." — Jos.  Wabton:  Essay  on  Pope,  ii.  312.  (See  also  Note  5,  in  Malone*s 
Life  of  Dryden,  p.  241.) 
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mise  of  the  first  prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten,  Swift  dedicated  to 
the  King  the  posthumous  works  with  which  he  was  intrusted ; 
but  neither  the  dedication  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom  he 
once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fondness  revived  in  King 
William  the  remembrance  of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended 
the  Court,  but  soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  ^®  to  accompany 
him  into  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary  ;  but  after  having  done 
the  bu^ness  till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 
Bushe  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman  was  not  a 
proper  secretary ,^  and  had  obtained  the  office  for  himself.  In  a 
man  like  Swift  such  circumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have 
excited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the  dis- 
posal of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  Swift  expected  to  obtain  it, 
but  by  the  secretary's  influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else  ;  and  Swift  was 
dismissed  with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery.  ^^ 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty  by  reading 
prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  performed  all  the 
offices  of  his  profession  with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor  he  invited  to  Ireland  the 
unfortunate  Stella,^^  a  young  woman  whose  name  was  Johnson, 


*•  Newly  appointed  one  of  the  Lordu  Justices  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1710. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  was  an  able  and  favourite  cor- 
respondent of  Swift's. 

"  Laracor  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trim. 
"The  first  of  these/*  says  Lord  Orrery,  p.  20,  **  was  worth  about  two  hundred, 
and  the  latter  about  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  they  were  the  only  church  pre- 
ferments he  enjoyed  till  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  the  year 
1713."  It  was  at  Laracor  that  the  willows  were  of  which  we  read  so  often  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella. 

^  She  [Esther  Johnson]  was  bom  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  on  the  13th  day 
of  llarch,  in  the  year  1681.  Her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good 
fiunily  in  Nottinghamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree;  and  indeed  she 
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the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
consideration  of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a  thousand  pounds. 
With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley,*^  whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty- 
seven  pounds  a  year  for  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened  his  bosom  ;  but 
they  never  resided  in  the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  either 
without  a  witness.  They  lived  at  the  Parsonage  when  Swift 
was  away ;  and  when  he  returned,  removed  to  a  lodging  or  to 
the  house  of  a  neighbouring  clergjrman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze  the  world 
with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work,  except  his  few  poetical 
Essays,  was  the  '  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome,'  published 
(1701)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance,  paying 
a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention  made  of  the  new 
pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  written,  replete  with  political  know- 
ledge. When  he  seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work, 
he  was  told  by  the  Bishop  that  he  was  "  a  young  man ;"  and 
still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was  "  a  very  positive  young 
man." 

Three  years  afterwards  (1704)  was  published  *  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub  :'  of  this  book  charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
it  might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character,  without 
ill  intention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  example.  That 
Swift  was  its  author,  though  it  be  universally  believed,  was 
never  owned  by  himself,  nor  very  well  proved  by  any  evidence ; 
but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he  did  not  deny 
it  when  Archbishop  Sharp  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  by 
showing  it  to  the  Queen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric.^ 
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had  little  to  boast  of  her  birth.  I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and  had  some 
share  in  her  education,  &c. — Swift:    Works  by  Scott,  ix.  281,  sec.  ed. 

Her  mother  is  described  in  Stella's  wlU  as  "  my  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Mose,  of  Famham  in  Surrey;"  and  her  only  sister  as  '*  my  dear  sister,  Ann 
Johnson  alias  Filby."  Swift  disliked  Stella's  mother.  Ann  Johnson  u-aa  bap- 
tized at  Richmond  in  Sun-ey,  In  1683. 

»•  Rebecca  Dingley,  who  died  unmarried  in  July,  1743. 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me  last  Friday  that  he  would  reconcile  you  to 
LAdy  Somerset,  and  then  it  would  be  easy  to  set  you  right  with  the  Queen; 
and  that  you  should  be  made  easy  here  and  never  go  over. — Barber  to  Swift, 
Aug.  3,  1714.  "Dr. 
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When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention  of  the  public, 
Saeheverell,  meeting  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  seeming  to 
think  him  the  author ;  but  Smalridge  answered  with  indigna* 
tion,  "  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  world,  nor  all  that 
ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  me  to  write  *  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub/  "  »* 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  must  be 
confessed  to  discover  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  integrity ; 
he  did  not  understand  the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly 
misrepresented  them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground  against 
truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours  due  to  learning  have 
been  justly  distributed  by  the  decision  of  posterity. 

'  The  Battle  of  the  Books '  is  so  like  the  '  Combat  des  Livres,' 
which  the  same  question  concerning  the  ancients  and  modems 
had  produced  in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such  a  coin- 
cidence of  thoughts  without  communication  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  balanced  by  the  anonymous  protestation  **  prefixed,  in 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremptorily  dis- 
owned. 

For  some  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed  in  solitary 


it 


Dr.  Swift  was  always  persuaded  thai  the  Archbishop  of  York  [Sharp]  had 
made  impressions  on  Queen  Anne  to  his  di^uivantage,  and  by  that  means  had 
obstnieted  his  preferment  in  England ;  and  he  has  hinted  this  in  his  *  Apology 
for  the  Tale  of  the  Tub,*  and  in  other  parts  of  his  works;  and  yet  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  must  have  been  well  informed  of  this  particular,  told  mer 
that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  Queen  herself  that  she  never  had  received 
any  unfavourable  character  of  Dr.  Swift,  nor  had  the  Archbishop,  or  any  other 
person,  endeavoured  to  lessen  him  in  her  esteem.  My  Lord  Bolingbroke 
added,  that  this  tale  wns  invented  by  the  VjHtX  of  Oxford  to  deceive  Swift,  and 
make  him  contented  with  his  Deanery  in  Ireland ;  which,  although  his  native 
country,  he  always  looked  on  as  a  place  of  banishment.  If  Lord  BoHng- 
broke  had  hated  the  Earl  of  Oxford  less,  I  should  have  been  readily  inclined 
to  believe  him."— Dk.  Kino:  Anecdotes^  p.  CO. 

Swift  was  never  introduced  to  Queen  Anne. — Scott,  xv.  403. 

*  I  am  of  your  opinion  as  to  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  I  am  not  alone  in  th» 
opinion,  as  you  are  there;  but  I  am  pretty  near  it,  having  but  very  few  on  my 
ode;  but  those  few  are  worth  a  million.  However,  I  have  never  spoke  my 
sentiments,  not  caring  to  contradict  a  multitude.  Bottom  admires  it,  and 
cannot  bear  my  saying  I  confess  I  was  diverted  with  several  passages  when  I 
read  it,  but  I  should  not  care  to  read  it  again. — Conorcve  to  Keally,  Oct.  28» 
1704.     (Berkeley's  '  Literary  Relics,'  8vo.,  1789,  p.  340.) 

^  The  fmonymmu  protestation  was,  however,  the  work  of  Swift. 
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study,  gaining  the  qualifications  requisite  for  future  eminence. 
How  often  he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not  It  was  not  till  about  four 
years  afterwards  that  he  became  a  professed  author ;  and  then 
one  year  (1708)  produced  'The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man,'  the  ridicule  of  astrology,  under  the  name  of 

*  Bickeretaff,'  the  '  Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity,' 
lind  the  defence  of  the  '  Sacramental  Test' 

*  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man '  is  written 
with  great  coolness^  moderation,  ease,  and  perspicuity.    The 

*  Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity '  is  a  very  happy 
and    judicious    irony.      One  passage    in    it  deserves  to  be 

selected. 

"  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  free- 
thinkers, the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of  profound  learn- 
inir  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  AVhat  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  wit  should  we  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius 
by  continual  practice  has  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able 
to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves,  upon  any  other  subject  1  We 
are  daily  complaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and 
would  we  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we 
have  left  ?  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgill  for  a  wit,  or 
Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity 
had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with  materials  ?  What 
other  subject,  through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced 
Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  readers  ? 
It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  writer ;  for  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these 
been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have  imme- 
diately sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion.^' 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved ;  but 
perhaps  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  proper  test  has  not  been 
chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published  under  the  name 
of  '  Bickerstaff'   induced  Steele,   when   he   projected   *  The 
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Tatler/  to  assume  an  appellation  which  had  already  gained 
possession  of  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  [1709]  he  wrote  a  'Project  for  the 
Advancement  of  Religion/  addressed  to  Lady  Berkeley,**  by 
whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his 
benefices.  To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great  purity  of 
intention,  and  displayed  with  sprightliness  and  elegance,  it  can 
only  be  objected  that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally 
impracticable,  yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal, 
concord,  and  perseverance  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reason 
for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  [1709]  a  '  Vindication  of  Bicker- 
staff/  and  an  explanation  of  an  '  Ancient  Prophecy,'  part 
written  after  the  facts,  and  the  rest  never  completed,  but  well 
planned  to  excite  amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part  of  Swift's  life. 
He  was  employed  (1710)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland**  to  solicit 
the  Queen  for  a  remission  of  the  First  Fruits  and  Twentieth 
parts  to  the  Irish  clergy.  With  this  purpose  he  had  recourse 
to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he  wad  mentioned  as  a  man  neglected 
and  oppressed  by  the  last  ministry  because  he  had  refused  to 
co-operate  with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had  refused 
has  never  been  told ;  what  he  had  suffered  was,  I  suppose,  the 
exclusion  from  a  bishopric  by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharp, 
whom  he  describes  as  "  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate,"  and 
whom  he  represents  as  afterwards  "  suing  for  pardon."  ^' 

Harley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as  made  him  glad 
rf  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified  for  his  service ;  he  therefore 
Boon  admitted  him  to  familiarity — whether  ever  to  confidence 
some  have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him  that  he  was  trusted,  and 
not  very  easy  to  delude  him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings  in  which  the 

^  Daughter  of  Noel,  Earl  of  Qainsborough,  and  wife  of  Charles,  Lord 
Berkeley,  before  referred  to. 

*  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh. 

"  'The  Author,  upon  himself.*  ('Works,'  by  Scott,  xii.  317;  and  to 
Delany,  p.  271.) 
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first  hints  and  original  plan  of  action  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other  s  houses,  and  were 
united  by  the  name  of '  Brother.'  *^ 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdurate  Tory,  he 
conversed  indiscriminately  with  all  the  wits,  and  was  yet  the 
friend  of  Steele,  who,  in  *The  Tatler,'  which  began  in  April, 
1709,  confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  mentions 
something  contributed  by  him  to  his  paper.  But  he  was  now 
immer^ng  into  political  controverey ;  for  the  year  1710  pro- 
duced '  The  Examiner,'  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papers. 
In  argument  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage ;  for 
where  a  wide  system  of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public 
character,  is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser,  having  the  choice 
of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does  not  prevail ;  but  with 
regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found 
equal  to  those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.*' 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711  a  '  Letter  to  the  October  Club,' 
a  number  of  Tory  gentlemen  sent  from  the  country  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  formed  themselves  into  a  club  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  zeal  and  raise  the  expecta- 
tions of  each  other.  They  thought,  with  great  reason,  that  the 
ministers  were  losing  opportunities ;  that  sufficient  use  was  not 
made  of  the  ardour  of  the  nation  ;  they  called  loudly  for  more 
changes  and  stronger  efforts ;  and  demanded  the  punishment  of 
part,  and  the  dismission  of  the  rest,  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the  Queen  or  by  Harley. 
The  Queen  was  probably  slow  because  she  was  afraid,  and 
Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  doubtful :  he  was  a  Tory  only 
by  necessity,  or  for  convenience ;  and,  when  he  had  power  in 

*  For  the  sixUen,  nee  note  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  They  met  oftener  at  taverns 
than  at  each  other's  houses.     The  number  was  afterwards  enlarged. 

•  Here  is  an  error  already  referred  to  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  142).  Addison  had 
retired  before  Swift  began  to  write.  Swift's  first  '  Examiner*  was  "  No.  XIII., 
Thursday,  Nov.  2,  1710,"  and  Addison's  last  '  Whig  Examiner '  is  dated  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  12,  1710 — exactly  three  weeks  before  Swift  commenced  writing  in 
'  The  Examiner.' 
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his  hands,  had  no  settled  purpose  for  which  he  should  employ 
it ;  forced  to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  Tories  who  sup- 
ported him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcilement  to  the 
Whigs  utterly  desperate,  he  corresponded  at  once  with  the  two 
expectants  of  the  Crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the 
succession  undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did 
nothing ;  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  at  last  he  lost 
his  power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  *  October 
Club,'  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  quicken  the  tardiness  of 
Harley,  whom  he  stimulated  as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little 
effect  He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go  is  in  no  haste  to  move. 
Harley,  who  was  perhaps  not  quick  by  nature,  became  yet 
more  slow  by  irresolution  ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  dila- 
toriness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded  in  himself  as 
politic. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could  be  done ;  and  as 
they  were  not  to  be  gratified  they  must  be  appeased,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  minister,  if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be 
plausibly  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  [1712]  he  published  a  '  Proposal  for 
Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,' 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  written  without  much  know- 
ledge of  the  general  nature  of  language,  and  without  any 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tongues.  The  cer- 
tainty and  stability  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  he  thinks 
attainable,  he  proposes  to  secure  by  instituting  an  academy ; 
the  decrees  of  which  every  man  would  have  been  willing,  and 
many  would  have  been  proud  to  disobey,  and  which,  being  re- 
newed by  successive  elections,  would  in  a  short  time  have  differed 
fiom  itselt^*^ 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political  importance :  he 
published  (1712)  'The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'  ten  days  before 
the  parliament  assembled.  The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the 
nation  to  a  peace,  and  never  had  any  writer  more  success.    The 

•  Thia  was  the  only  work  of  his  many  writings  to  which  Swift  put  his 
name. 
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people,  who  had  been  amused  with  bonfires  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  [Marlborough] 
and  his  friends,  and  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  England 
the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  confounded  between  shame  and 
rage  when  they  found  that  "  mines  had  been  exhausted  and 
millions  destroyed"  to  secure  the  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves ;  that  we  had  been 
bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight  their  own  quarrel,  and  that 
amongst  our  enemies  we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was  then 
first  informed,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  Marlborough ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
tinued without  end  if  he  could  have  continued  his  annual 
plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has 
since  written,  that  a  commission  was  drawn  which  would  have 
appointed  him  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become  inefiectual  by 
the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper,  who  refused  the  seal.'* 

"  Whatever  is  received,"  say  the  schools,  "  is  received  in 
proportion  to  the  recipient"  The  power  of  a  political  treatise 
depends  much  upon  the  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation 
was  then  combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  boasted, 
that  between  November  and  January  eleven  thousand  were 
sold ;  a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we  were  not  yet  a 
nation  of  readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency  of 
power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It  furnished  arguments  for 
conversation,  speeches  for  debate,  and  materials  for  parlia- 
mentary resolutions. 

Yet  surely  whoever  surveys  this  wonder-working  pamphlet 
with  cool  perusal,  will  confess  that  its  eflScacy  was  supplied  by 
the  passions  of  its  readers  ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand  that  produced 
them. 

This  year  (1712) he  published  his  'Reflections  on  the  Barrier 
Treaty,'  which  carries  on  the  design  of  his  '  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,*  and  shows  how  little  regard  in  that  negotiation  had 

"  See  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  note  53. 
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been  shown  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how  much  of  the 
conquered  country  had  been  demanded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  '  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sanim's 
Introduction  to  his  Third  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;'  a  pamphlet  which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  the  approach  of  Popery.  Swift,  who  seems  to 
have  disliked  the  Bishop  with  something  more  than  political 
avernon,  treats  him  like  one  on  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insult 

Swift  being  now  [1712-14]  the  declared  favourite  and  sup- 
posed confidant  of  the  Tory  ministry,  was  treated  by  all  that 
depended  on  the  Court  with  the  respect  which  dependents  know 
how  to  pay.  He  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of  great- 
ness ;  he  that  could  say  that  he  knew  him,  considered  himself 
as  having  fortune  in  his  power.  Commissions,  solicitations, 
remonstrances,  crowded  about  him;  he  was  expected  to  do 
every  man's  business,  to  procure  employment  for  one,  and  to 
retain  it  for  another.  In  assisting  those  who  addressed  him, 
he  represents  himself  as  sufficiently  diligent;  and  desires  to 
have  others  believe,  what  he  probably  believed  himself,  that  by 
his  interposition  many  Whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison 
and  Congreve,  were  continued  in  their  places.^*  But  every  man 
of  known  influence  has  so  many  petitions  which  he  cannot  grant, 
that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  because 
the  preference  given  to  one  affords  all  the  rest  reason  for  com- 
plaint "  When  I  give  away  a  place,'*  said  Louis  XIV.,  "  I 
make  a  hundred  discontented,  and  one  ungrateful." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  independence  which 
he  preserved  in  his  conversation  with  the  ministers,  of  the 
frankness  of  his  remonstrances,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  friend- 
ship. In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  single  incidents  are  set 
against  the  general  tenor  of  behaviour.  No  man,  however, 
can  pay  a  more  servile  tribute  to  the  great  than  by  suffering 
his  liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his  own 
esteem.     Between   different  ranks  of  the  community  there  is 

"  'History  of  the  Four  Laat  Yeara.* — Swift's  Works,  by  Scott,  v.  15,  second 
edition. 
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necessarily  some  distance :  he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to 
pass  the  interval,  may  properly  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  petu- 
lance and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by  magnanimity,  nor 
have  often  any  nobler  cause  than  the  pride  of  importance  and 
the  malice  of  inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary  may 
set,  while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value  upon  himself;  as,  in 
a  lower  condition,  a  servant  eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy ; 
but  ho  is  saucy  only  because  he  is  Fervile.  Swift  appears  to 
have  preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they  wanted  him 
no  longer ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  childish 
freedom,  to  which  he  seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered 
by  his  better  qualities. 

His  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  mentioned ;  a  strain 
of  heroism  which  would  have  been  in  his  condition  romantic 
and  superfluous^  Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become 
vaiMiut<»  must  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends  of  power  may,  if 
then^  Iv  no  inherent  disqualification,  reasonably  expect  them. 
Swift  Hiveptetl  (April  1713)  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  the 
bwit  |Mvfenwent  that  his  friends  could  venture  to  give  him. 
That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  supported  by  the  clergy, 
who  w\H\*  ui4  vet  rectHKiled  to  the  author  of  '  The  Tale  of  a 
l\iK'  and  wiHild  iH>t..  withiitti  much  discontent  and  indignation, 
ha\x^  Kmn^  t^>  ^v  him  ii^alWd  in  an  English  cathedral.'^ 

He  n^fuseii,  indeed,  fifty  piMinds  from  Lord  Oxford ;  but  he 
accepted  afterwards  a  diaft  <Af  a  thousand  upon  the  Exche- 
quer, which  was  intercepted  by  the  Queen's  death,  and  which 
he  resigned,  as  he  says  himseJC  ^  muba  ffemens^  with  many  a 
groau."  '^ 

*•  I  have  )\ad  two  or  thr«?u  project*  on  foot  for  ayiking  such  an  establiahmeni 
here  as  might  t«mpt  yon  U,  quit  Ireland.  Od*  of  tiMm  would  have  succeeded, 
&c.  .  .  .  Another  of  theui  cannot  take  pUc«  vitkout  the  consent  of  those  who 
would  rather  have  yon  a  liean  in  Irehmd  tlian  a  |«nsh  priest  in  England,  and 
who  are  glad  to  keep  you  where  your  sincere  friend,  my  late  Lord  Oxford,  sent 
you.— BOLINGBROKK  to  Swift,  Aug.  2,  1731. 

What  Swift  sought  from  Lord  Oxford  was  the  Deanery  of  Wells.  (See 
'Journal  to  Stella,*  21pt  March,  1711-12,  23id  April,  1713;  also  BaUad  in 
Scott's  'Swift,'  ii.  72.) 

^  T«ll  him  [Archdeacon  Wall]  that  I  never  asked  for  my  1000/.,  which  he 
hears  I  have  got,  though  I  mentioned  it  to  the  Princess  [afterwards  Queen 
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In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics  [1710-13]  he  kept 
a  Journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  interviews  with  ministers, 
and  quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever  befel 
him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could  be  too  minute. 
Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes 
which  had  never  received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted  ;  ^*  they  have,  however,  some 
odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  finding  frequent  mention  of  names 
which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  atten- 
tion, if  he  is  disappointed  he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  from  every  page  that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  Ufe  of  bustle,  the  wish  for  a  life  of  ease  was  always  re- 
taming. 

Fie  went  [June,  1713]  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  it ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  stay  in 
Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight  before  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  might  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevolence, 
which  every  day  increased,  and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to 
retain  in  his  last  years.^^ 

Swifk  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they  both  departed 
discontented :  he  procured  a  second,  which  only  convinced  him 
that  the  feud  was  irreconcileable ;  he  told  them  his  opinion, 
that  all  was  lost  This  denunciation  was  contradicted  by  Ox- 
ford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered  that  he  was  right ^" 

drolioe]  the  last  time  I  saw  her;  but  I  bid  her  tell  Walpole  I  scorned  to  ask 
him  fur  it. — Swift  to  Sheridan,  London,  July  8,  1726. 

^  The  'Journal  to  Stella'  was  first  published  in  1766.  Swift,  it  appears, 
had  given  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Lyons,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  with  other 
papers  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes,  of  Dublin,  and  sold  to  the  booksellers.  This 
eharaoteristic  Journal  has  been  edited  in  the  most  slovenly  manner. 

*  And  of  which  he  has  left  many  striking  proofs  in  his  letters  to  Swift,  who 
retained  to  the  last  his  partiality  for  Lord  Oxford.  **  He  distinguished  and 
chose  me  above  all  other  men,"  says  Swift,  '*  while  he  was  great,  and  his  letter 
to  me  the  t'other  day  was  the  most  moving  imaginable." — To  Vanessa,  Aug.  1, 
1714.     (Soott,  xix.  340.) 

"  In  May  before  the  Queen  died,  I  had  my  last  meeting  with  them  at  my 
Lord  Masham's.  '  He  left  us  together,  and  therefore  I  spoke  very  freely  to  them 
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Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered  the  ministry, 
Swift  had  published,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1714,  *  The 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'  in  answer  to  '  The  Crisis,'  a  pamphlet 
for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated  from  Steele  as  to  think  him  no 
longer  entitled  to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence.^® 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  terms  so  pro- 
voking to  that  irritable  nation,  that,  resolving  "  not  to  be 
offended  with  impunity,"  the  -Scotch  Lords  in  a  body  de- 
manded an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  solicited  reparation.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  three  hundred  pounds  was 
offered  for  discovery  of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  he  relates,  "  secured  by  a  sleight ;"  of  what  kind,  or  by 
whose  prudence,  is  not  known ;  and  such  was  the  increase  of 
his  reputation,  that  the  Scottish  '^  Nation  applied  again  that  he 
would  be  their  friend." 

lie  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  that  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  ministers  was  clamoured  at  in  Parliament,  par- 
ticularly by  two  men  afterwards  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and 
Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  hb  importance  and 
designs  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  seeing  his  services  at  last 
useless,  he  retired  about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,'*  where, 
in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  what  was  then  suppressed, 

both,  and  told  them  **  I  would  retire,  for  I  found  all  was  gone."  LordBoling- 
broke  whispered  me,  *•  I  was  in  the  right."  Your  father  said,  "  All  would  do 
well."  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday,  since  I  found  it  was 
imposnible  to  be  of  any  use.  I  took  coach  to  Oxford  on  Monday;  went  to  a 
friend  [at  I^tcombe]  in  Berkshire ;  there  staid  until  the  Queen's  death,  and 
then  to  my  station  here,  where  I  staid  twelve  years  [1714-26],  and  never 
saw  my  Lord  your  father  afterwards. — Swift  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  June 
14,  1737. 

I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Croker's  hands  '  the  comical  account '  of  the  visit  to  Let- 
combe,  made  by  Pupe  and  Paruell,  and  described  by  Pope  to  Arbuthnot  in  the 
manner  of  a  news-letter.  This  unpublished  letter,  in  Pope*s  beet  vein,  is 
alluded  to  in  Arbuthnot 's  letter  to  Swift  of  July  17,  1714. 

^  Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe  enough,  if  his  continually  repeated  indis- 
cretions, and  a  zeal  mingled  with  scurrilities,  had  not  forfeited  all  title  to 
lenity. — Swift:  Four  Lust  Vears  (Works  by  Scott,  v.  16,  second  edition). 

*  To  Letcombe,  in  Berkshire,  the  living  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qery. 
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but  has  since  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Free  Thoughts  on 
the  present  State  of  Affairs.' 

While  he  was  waiting  in  his  retirement  for  events  which  time 
or  chance  might  bring  to  pass,  the  death  of  the  Queen  [1  Aug., 
1714]  broke  down  at  once  the  whole  system  of  Tory  politics; 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability 
of  triumphant  Whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in  unenvied 
obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by  Lord 
Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,*^  are  so  different,  that  the  credit  of  the 
writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious,  cannot  be  saved  but  by 
supposing,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different 
times.  When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received  with  respect, 
he  means  for  the  first  fortnight,  when  he  came  to  take  legal 
possession ;  and  when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  of  the  time  when,  after  the 
Queen's  death,  he  became  a  settled  resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin*^  gave  him  at  first  some  disturbance 
in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  between  prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong ;  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit  did  not  easily 
yield  to  opposition.** 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a  party  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  court,  they  still  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitation,  as 
the  sea  fluctuates  a  while  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  He 
therefore  filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attempts,  relating 
to  the  "  Change  of  the  Ministers,"  and  "  the  Conduct  of  the 
Ministry.'*  He  likewise  is  said  to  have  written  a  '  History  of 
the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  which  he  began  in  her 
lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  great  attention,  but 
never  published.  It  was  after  his  death  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Orrery  and  Dr.  King.*'  A  book  under  that  title  was  published 
[1758J,  with  Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas;  of  which  I  can  only 


^  Delany's  'Observations/  Svo.,  1754,  p.  87. 

*'  Archbishop  Kiiig.     He  was  rather  troubleaoine  to  Swift. 

*»  Delany,  p.  88. 

**  Author  of  *  The  Toast/  and  better  still,  of  a  volume  of  '  Anecdotod.' 
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say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  correspond  with  the  notions 
that  1  had  formed  of  it  from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard 
between  the  Earl  of  Onrery  and  old  Mr.  Ijcwis.'** 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced  Irishman  for 
life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he  might  be  best  accommodated 
in  a  country  where  he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile. 
It  seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The  thoughts  of 
death  rushed  upon  him  at  this  time  with  such  incessant  impor- 
tunity, that  they  took  possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first 
waked,  for  many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two  days  a  week,  and 
found  his  entertainments  gradually  frequented  by  more  and 
more  visitants  of  learning  among  the  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  the  country  and 
lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery.  On  his  public  days 
she  regulated  the  table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies.** 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  price,  with  Mr. 
Worrall,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral,  whose  house  was  recom- 
mended by  the  peculiar  neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.** 
To  this  frugal  mode  of  living  he  was  first  disposed  by  care  to 
pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  he  continued  it 
for  the  pleasure  of  accumulating  money.  His  avarice,  however, 
was  not  suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity ;  he  was 
served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  poorest  gentle^ 
man  in  Ireland  that  eat  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived 
without  a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how  he  employed  his 
hours  of  study,  has  been  inquired  with  hopeless  curiosity.  For 
who  can  give  an  account  of  another's  studies  ?  Swift  was  not 
likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to  impart  a  minute 
account  of  his  business  or  his  leisure. 

^  Erasmus  Lewis. 

**  Deane  Swift's  'Essay/  Svo.  1755,  p.  91. 

*•  Delany's  'Observations,*  Svo.  1754,  p. 91.  Mrs.  Worrall  waa  with  Swift's 
mother  at  the  period  of  her  death.  (See  Scott's  '  Swift,'  xv.  355.)  Worrall 
left  part  of  his  money  to  public  charities,  and  to  Swift's  Hospital  in  particular. 
(Dclany,  p.  92.) 
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Soon  after  (1716),  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  privately 
married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  as 
Dr.  Madden  *"  told  me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made 
no  change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  they  lived  in  different  houses, 
as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery  but  when 
Swift  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness.  **  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult," says  Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  were  ever  after- 
wards together  without  a  third  person."  ^® 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private  manner,  known 
and  regarded  only  by  his  friends,  till,  about  the  year  1720,  he, 
by  a  pamphlet,  recommended  to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conse- 
quently the  improvement,  of  their  manufacture.  For  a  man  to 
use  the  productions  of  his  own  labour  is  surely  a  natural  right, 
and  to  like  best  what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural  passion. 
But  to  excite  this  passion,  and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  so 
criminal  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  English  trade,  that 
the  printer  was  imprisoned ;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  ob- 
serves, the  attention  of  the  public  being  by  this  outrageous 
resentment  turned  upon  the  proposal,  the  author  was  by  conse- 
quence made  popular. 

In  1723  died  [at  Celbridge,  near  Dublin]  Mrs.  [Esther]  Van 
Homrigh,*'  a  woman  made  unhappy  by  her  admiration  of  wit, 
and  ignominiously  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vanessa,  whose 
conduct  has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed,  and  whose  his- 

^  Dr.  Samuel  Madden,  died  31  st  Dec.  1765  : — confirmed  by  Orrery's  '  Re- 
miurks,'  12mo.,  1753,  p.  14. 

•  Orrery's  *  Remarks/  12mo.,  1753,  p.  16.  That  Swift  was  married  to 
Stella  18,  I  think,  disproved  by  her  will,  in  which  she  describes  herself  as 
"Esther  Johnson,  spinster;'' and  signs  her  name  ''Esther  Johnson."  Her 
will  is  dated  within  a  month  of  her  death.  She  had  money  to  leave;  and  her 
will  had  been  vitiated  if  she  had  described  herself  wrongly. 

"The  general  rule,  I  think,  between  him  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  this :  when 
the  Doctor  was  absent  hoia  home  she  lived  at  his  house;  but  when  he  was  at 
borne  she  lodged  either  somewhere  at  Trim,  or  was  resident  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Raymond,  the  vicar  of  Trim,  a  gentleman  of  great  hospitality,  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Swift,  a  man  of  learning  and  fine  address,  with  the  advantage  of  a  tall, 
handsome,  and  graceful  person." — Dkane  Swift  :  Essay ,  8vo.,  1755,  p.  90. 

Lord  (hrery  says,  ed.  1753,  p.  14,  she  was  "the  concealed  but  undoubted 
wife"  of  Swift;  and  his  kinsman,  Deane  Swift,  was  "thoroughly  persuaded  " 
that  they  were  married  in  1716  ('  Essay,'  1755,  p.  92). 

**  Pronounced  Vannummerij. 

VOii.  III.  N 
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tory  is  too  well  known  to  be  minutely  repeated*®  She  wa«  a 
young  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus  the  Dean, 
called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the  letters,  took  pleasure  in 
directing  and  instructing ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
grew  fond  of  his  person.  Swift  was  then  about  forty-seven,  at  an 
age  when  vanity  is  strongly  excited  by  the  amorous  attention  of 
a  young  woman.*^  If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have  checked 
a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to  gratify,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  that  extenuation  which  he  so  much  despised,  '^  men  are  but 
men:'*  perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his  own 
mind,  and,  as  he  represents  himself,  was  undetermined*  For 
his  admission  of  her  courtship,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes 
after  his  marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be  found, 
than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  discovery  from  time  to 
time,  dreading  the  immediate  bursts  of  distress,  and  watching 
for  a  favourable  moment  She  thought  herself  neglected,  and 
died  of  disappointment ;  having  ordered  by  her  will  the  poem 
to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus  had  proclaimed  her  excel- 
lence, and  confiessed  his  love.*'  The  effect  of  the  puUication 
upon  the  Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

^  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both  were  greatly 
shocked  and  distressed  (though  it  may  be  differently)  upon  this 
occasion.  The  Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
about  two  months*  at  this  time^  to  dissipate  his  thoaghts,  and 
give  place  to  obloquy;  and  Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest 
invitation  of  the  owner)  to  the  house  of  a  cheerful,  generous, 

•  JohBMD  aUukIw  to  Lord  Onr«tT*»  *  R«iiMurks»*  l^mo,,  1753,  pp.  75-7. 

^  Svift«  wWb  iMttkMr  jvHii^.  DOT  h>nd»Mn»^  acr  ncK  nor  erea  amiable, 
UHpuxd  t^  t«\>  hkws  cxtnwf^iuMiT  pMsioot  ukmi  MconL  Tmn—'n  and 

VaMMa,.  i^|:«d  Marce  a  sicof«. 
Si^  for  a  $ovB  of  lonyfoor. 

B#  ri4«ii«a  iImb  Ktl«r)y ;  for  W  aM«w  to  lu^  IvoAem  tk*  Wait  of  the 
«»K  a^  «v««  tMKt  lUt  %^  ib«  cOrtr;  and  W  kad  lu*  ivvaid.  for  ka  dkd  a 
aA)iftai7»ik^iatWluaMbo(«Mncan%K^BTW»:  jI  cyvv»i  Z^tfswr  %«  AwioL 

h  »  claaiiaMe  to  Oonk  tWt  tW  Mdac^  tint  div>t«  koa  Mad  aftcUd  hk 
iMait  Wi«  ki«M«  h  ^^tyctkrpr  kw  iai«^Wt. 

•  Jfknfct^  fotW^  IVkay   p.  lis  ;  Ut  tkov  »  »»  aaxk  ««^«  ia  Ti 

«at  n.Y«^«anaIhaiaMiw$«iftiia«i.    $m  tWvia  iaScMta  «S«tfl»' 
3X^:ind«d. 
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good-natured  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  she  also  much  loved 
and  honoured.  There  my  informer  often  saw  her ;  and,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve,  sup- 
port, and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

**  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of,  on  that  occasion,  1  think 
I  shall  never  forget  As  her  friend  was  an  hospitable,  open- 
hearted  man,  well-beloved,  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened 
one  day  that  some  gentlemen  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were 
strangers  to  Stella's  situation ;  and  as  the  poem  of '  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa '  was  then  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  one 
of  them  said,  ^  Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  extraordinary 
woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean  to  write  so  finely  upon  her.' 
Mrs.  Johnson  smiled,  and  answered,  '  that  she  thought  that 
point  not  quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  Dean  could 
write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.* "  *' 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence  was  made  by 
the  *  Drapier's  Letters '  in  1724.  One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton 
in  Staffordshire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as  is 
said,  by  a  present  to  the  Duchess  of  Munster,**  obtained  a 
patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  in  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  embarra^ng 
scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  in 
debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece  of  money ;  for  the  cook  or 

*•  DeUmj's  '  ObBervations/  8vo.,  1754,  p.  57. 

Near  twenty  yean  ago  I  heard  from  a  gentleman  now  living,  with  whom 
Vanesia  lived  or  lodged  in  England,  an  account  of  the  Dean's  behaviour  to 
the  unhappy  woman,  much  less  to  his  reputation  than  the  account  my  Lord 
[OrreryJ  gives  of  that  affair.  According  to  this  gentleman's  account  she  was 
not  the  creature  that  she  became  when  she  was  in  Ireland,  whither  she  fol- 
lowed him,  and,  in  hopes  to  make  herself  an  interest  with  his  vanity,  threw 
herself  into  glare  and  expense;  and  at  last  by  disappointment  into  a  habit  of 
drinking,  tiU  grief  and  the  effects  of  that  vice  destroyed  her.  You  may  gather 
from  that  really  pretty  piece  of  his,  'Cadenus  and  Vanessa,'  how  much  he 
flattered  her,  and  that  he  took  great  pains  to  gloss  over  that  affair.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  seen  a  little  collection  of  letters  and  poetical  scraps  of 
SwifVs,  which  passed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  this  same  Vanessa, 
which  the  bookseller  then  told  me  were  sent  him  to  be  published  from  the 
originals,  by  Uiis  lady,  in  resentment  of  his  perfidy. — Richardson  (the  novel- 
itt)  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  April  22,  1752. 

**  Better  known  as  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  German  mistress  of  Qeoige  I. 
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keeper  of  an  alehouse  could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had 
silver  in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money 
without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The  scarcity,  which 
was  already  great,  Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by  agents 
who  gathered  up  the  old  halfpence  ;  and  was  about  to  turn  his 
brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of  his  new  mint  upon 
Ireland,  when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an 
enormous  degree,  wrote  Letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
DrapieTy  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the  mischief  that 
must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  silver  for  coin  worth  perhaps 
not  a  third  part  of  its  nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was  universally  re- 
fused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ireland  considered  resistance  to  the 
King's  patent  as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former  pamphlet, 
and  sent  out  the  jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces 
they  were  frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  DrapieTy  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand  jury  to  find  the 
bill 

Lord  Carteret**  and  the  Privy  Council  published  [1724]  a 
proclamation,  oflFering  three  hundred  pounds  for  discovering  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Letter.^*  Swift  had  concealed  himself 
from  his  printers,  and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed 
the  paper.  The  man,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the 
proclamation,  strolled  from  the  house,  and  stayed  out  all  night 

**  Lord  Carteret  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

^  This  was  the  second  sum  of  the  same  amount  offered  for  his  detection : — 

Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  crj : 
For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone; 
For  her  he  oft  exposed  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led. 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head ; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

Swift:    Verses  on  his  otm  Vcnih. 

What  I  did  for  this  country  was  from  perfect  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, for  which  1  had  a  proclamation  against  me  of  300/.,  which  my  old  firiend 
Lord  Carteret  was  foived  to  consent  to,  the  very  first  or  second  night  <»f  his 
aiTival  hither.— Swift  to  Mr.  Qrant,  March  23,  17;i3-4. 
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and  part  of  the  next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ;  but  he  came 
home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to  put  off  his  livery  and  leave 
the  house ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your 
power,  and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your  insolence  or 
negligence."  The  man  excused  his  fault  with  great  submission, 
and  begged  that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was 
in  his  power  to  endanger  his  master ;  but  the  Dean  resolutely 
turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther  notice  of  him,  till  the 
term  of  information  had  expired,  and  then  received  him  again. 
Soon  afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  the  servants 
into  his  presence,  without  telling  his  intentions,  and  bade  them 
take  notice  that  their  fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the 
butler,  but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeley,  verger 
of  St  Patrick's ;  an  officer  whose  income  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  pounds  a  year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.^' 

Swift  was  known  from  tliis  time  by  the  appellation  of  The 
Dean.  He  was  honoured  by  the  populace  as  the  champion, 
patron,  and  instructor  of  Ireland ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration,  scarcely  any  man  has 
ever  enjoyed  without  greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders, 
and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by  consequence  was  feared  and 
courted  by  all  to  whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders  or  the 
populace  were  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sign ;  the  Dra- 
pier  was  a  health ;  *®  and  which  way  soever  the  eye  or  the  ear 
was  turned,  some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to 
the  Drapier,^ 
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•^  Deane  Swift's  '  Essay/  8vo.,  1755,  p.  191. 

^  Bumpers  were  poured  forth  to  the  Drapier  as  large  and  as  frequent  as  to 
the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  Ring  William  III.  — Orkery  :  Remarkt, 
ed.  1753,  p.  47. 

^  0  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Oul liver  ! 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy-chair, 
Or  praise  the  Court,  or  magnify  mankind. 
Or  thy  griev'd  country's  copper-chains  unbind. 

PoPF. :   The  Dmiciad,  E*  i 
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The  benefit  was  indeed  great :  he  had  rescued  Ireland  from 
a  very  oppressive  and  predatory  invasion ;  and  the  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing 
forward  and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  the  public  interest 
was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did  he  much  scruple  to 
boast  his  influence ;  for  when,  upon  some  attempts  to  regulate 
the  coin.  Archbishop  Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated  himself  by  saying, 
"  If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to 
pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  interrupted  by  do- 
mestic misery.  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was  to  him 
the  great  softener  of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the 
Drapier's  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  afterwards  [1726] 
was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  recovery  was  considered 
as  hopeless. 

Swift  was  then  [1726]  in  England,  and  had  been  invited 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  in  France ; 
but  this  call  of  calamity  hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  per- 
haps his  presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect  and 
tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1727)  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  collected  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in 
conjunction  with  Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologe- 
tical  Preface.**^ 

This  important  year  [1727]  •^  sent  likewise  into  the  world 
*  Gulliver's  Travels,'  a  production  so  new  and  strange,  that  it 
filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and 
amazement.  It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  the  price 
of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before  the  second  could  be  made ; 
it  was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate. 
Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder ;  no  rules  of  judgment 
were  applied  to  a  book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
regularity.     But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

«'  No ;  the  previous  year.    See  Gay  to  Swift,  16th  Nov,  1726,  and  Swift  to 
theCovmteaa  of  Suffolk,  27th  Nov.  1726. 
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which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which  describes  the 
Flying  Island,  and  that  which  gave  most  disgust  must  be  the 
history  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new  work,  the 
news  of  the  King's  death  [June,  1727]  arrived ;  and  he  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  new  King  and  Queen  [Geoige  IT.  and  Queen 
Caroline]  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Queen,  when  she  was  Princess,  he  had  been  treated 
with  some  dbtinction,  and  was  well  received  by  her  in  her 
exaltation ;  ^*  but  whether  she  gave  hopes  which  she  never  took 
care  to  satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  which  she  never  meant 
to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he  always  afterwards  thought 
on  her  with  malevolence,  and  particularly  charged  her  with 
breaking  her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  engaged  to 
send  him.^ 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not  in  her  turn  some  reason  for 
complaint  A  letter  was  sent  her,  not  so  much  entreating  as 
requiring  her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish- 
woman, who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for  her  poems.  To 
this  letter  was  subscribed  the  name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the 
appearances  of  his  diction  and  sentiments ;  but  it  was  not  written 
in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  improprieties.  When  he  was 
charged  with  this  letter,  he  liud  hold  of  the  inaccuracies  and 
urged  the  improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied  it : 

**  It  is  six  years  last  spring  since  I  first  went  to  visit  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  Queen's  death.  Her  present  Majesty  heard  of  my  arrival,  and 
tent  at  least  nine  times  to  command  my  attendance  before  I  would  obey  her, 
for  several  reasons  not  hard  to  guess;  and  among  others,  because  I  heard  her 
character  from  those  who  knew  her  well.  At  last  I  went,  and  she  received  me 
very  graciously.  I  told  her  the  first  time  *'  That  I  was  informed  she  loved  to 
see  odd  persons;  and  that  having  sent  for  a  wild  boy  from  Germany,  she  had  a 
cnriocity  to  see  a  wild  Dean  from  Ireland !" — Swift  to  Lady  Betty  Qermaine, 
January  8,  1732-3. 

"  The  King,  it  is  true,  had  little  propensity  to  refined  pleasures;  but  Queen 
Caroline  was  ever  ready  to  reward  merit,  and  wished  to  have  their  reign  illus- 
trated by  monuments  of  genius. .  .  .  Pope  might  have  enjoyed  her  favour,  and 
Swift  bad  it  at  first,  till,  insolent  under  the  mask  of  independence,  and  not 
oootent  without  domineering  over  her  politics,  she  abandoned  him  to  his  ill- 
humour,  and  to  the  vexation  of  that  misguided  and  disappointed  ambition  that 
perverted  and  preyed  on  his  excellent  genius. — Hoeuce  Walpole  :  Anec.  of 
Painters,  ohap.  xix. 
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he  shuflBes  between  cowardice  and  veracity,  and  talks  big  when 
he  says  nothing.** 

He  seemed  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  remember- 
ing what  Mrs.  Masham  had  performed  in  former  times ;  but  his 
flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuccessfiJ ;  the  lady 
either  wanted  power  or  had  no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality.** 

He  was  seized  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of  giddiness,  and 
agiiin  heard  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He 
then  left  [Sept.  1727]  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very 
little  ceremony,  finding  "that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live 
together ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at 
Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  Stella  was  sinking  into 
the  grave,  and,  after  a  languishing  decay  of  about  two  months, 
died  in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  1727-8.  How 
much  he  wished  her  life  his  papers  show ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  he  dreaded  the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggra- 
vated by  the  consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest  external 
advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or  possess,  were  fatal  to  the 
unfortunate  Stella.  The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
love  was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  singularity  and  desirous 
to  make  a  mode  of  happiness  for  himself,  different  from  the 
general  course  of  things  and  order  of  Providence.  From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved  to  keep  her  in 
his  power,  and  therefore  hindered  a  match  suflSciently  advan- 
tageous by  accumulating  unreasonable  demands  and  prescribing 
conditions  that  could  not  be  performed.     A\Tiilc  she  was  at  her 

"  The  mystery  which  Swift's  editors  have  found  in  this  affavir  of  Mre.  Bar- 
ber's letters  is  eaaily  solved  by  supposing  that  Mrs.  Barber  forged  them  for 
her  own  purposes;  which,  as  they  were  violently  recommendatory  of  her  and 
her  objects,  she,  who  was  by  no  means  a  scrupulous  poi-son,  probably  did. — 
Crokkk:  Suffolk  Letters,  ii.  12.  See  the  letter  itself  in  Scott's  *  Swift,'  xviii. 
379,  2nd  ed. 

•'  It  is  now  clear  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  every  inclination,  but  wanted 
the  power,  to  assist  the  Dean  and  Gay. — See  Lord  Hervey'a  'Memoirs,' 
2  vols.  8vo.,   1848;  and  Mrs.  Howard's  own  '  Correspondence/  2  vols.  8vo. 

1824. 
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own  disposal  he  did  not  consider  his  possession  as  secure; 
resentment,  ambition,  or  caprice  might  separate  them ;  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  and  to 
appropriate  her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  annexed 
the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friendship  without 
the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint.  But  with  this  state  poor 
Stella  was  not  satisfied  ;  she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to 
the  world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress.  She  lived 
sullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her  ; 
but  the  time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
depravation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he  offered  to 
acknowledge  her,  that  "  it  was  too  late."  She  then  gave  up 
herself  to  sorrowfid  resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of 
him  by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  loved  and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  tenderness,  by  which 
the  laws  of  nature  were  violated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will 
inquire ;  but  how  shall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover ;  his 
testimony  may  be  suspected.  Delany  and  the  Irish  saw  with 
Swiflb*8  eyes,  and  therefore  add  little  confirmation.  That  she 
was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree,  such 
admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it  very  probable ;  but  she 
had  not  much  literature,  for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  of  her  wit,  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings 
which  Swifl  himself  has  collected  afford  no  splendid  specimen.^** 

The  reader  of  Swift's  *  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her  Marriage  * 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his  opinion  of  female  excel- 
lence ought  implicitly  to  be  admitted ;  for  if  his  general  thoughts 
on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits,  a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady 
would  enrapture  and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy  therefore  was  perhaps  only  local ;  she  was 
great  because  her  associates  were  little. 

In  some  remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life  of  Swift,®'  his 


*  Of  these  bona  mota  the  reader  will  probably  think  some  flat  and  others 
coane;  but  enough  will  remain  to  vindicate  the  praises  of  Stella's  wit. — 
Walter  Scott  (ed.  Swift,  ix.  296). 

"  Johnson  alludes,  I  suspect,  to  a  paper  of  remai'ks  by  Dr.  Lyons,  printed 
by  Nichols,  in  1779,  in  a  supplemental  volume  to  Swift's  Works. 
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marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous  or  doubtful ;  but,  alas !  poor 
Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story  to 
Dr.  Sheridan  when  he  attended  her  as  a  clergyman  to  {prepare 
her  for  death ;  and  Delany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only 
with  regret    Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a  si^** 

The  rest  of  his  life  [1728-45]  was  spent  in  Ireland — in  a 
country  to  which  not  even  power  almost  despotic,  nor  flattery 
almost  idolatrous,  could  reconcile  him.  He  sometimes  wished 
to  visit  England,  but  always  found  some  reason  to  delay.  He 
tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  more  to  see 
him ;  ^'  but  if  not,"  says  he,  '^  we  must  part  as  all  human  beings 
have  parted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella  his  benevolence  was  contracted  and 
his  severity  exasperated;  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from  his 
table  and  wondered  why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued  his 
attention  to  tiie  public,  and  wrote  frt)m  time  to  time  such  direc- 
tions, admonitions,  or  censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 
opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in  viun. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  always  regarded 
with  detestation,  he  bestowed  [1733-4]  one  stricture  upon  Bettes- 
worth,"'  a  lawyer  eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  whidi, 
from  very  considerable  reputation,  brought  him  into  immediate 
and  universal  contempt.  Bettesworth,  enraged  at  his  disgrace 
and  loss,  went  to  Swift  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  autiior 
of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered  he,  "  I  was  in  my 
youth  acquainted  with  great  lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  dispo»- 
tion  to  satire,  advised  me  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead 
whom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you  the  author  of  this 
paper  ? '  I  should  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  author ;  and  there- 
fore I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
these  lines. "'° 

«  Orrery's  *  Remarkfl/  12mo.,  1753,  p.  18. 

'^  To  these  terms  Stella  readily  acceded;  and  in  1716  they  were  married  by 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  himself  related  the  circumstance  to  Bishop 
Berkeley,  by  whose  relict  the  story  was  communicated  to  me." — Q.  M.  Berkk* 
LEY:  Literary  Helics,  8vo.,  1789,  p.  xxxvi. 

®  Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth, 

Though  half  a  crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth. 

^'^  I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but 
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Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  account  that  he 
pfablidy  professed  his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal 
rerenge ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  embodied 
themselves  in  the  Dean's  defence.  Bettesworth  declared  in 
Parliament  that  Swift  had  deprived  him  of  twelve  hundred 
pomids  a-year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of  beneficence. 
He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be  lent  in  small  sums  to  the 
poor,  from  five  diillings,  I  think,  to  five  pounds.  He  took  no 
interest,  and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a  small  fee  should 
be  given  to  the  accountant :  but  he  required  that  the  day  of 
promised  payment  should  be  exactly  kept  A  severe  and  punc-« 
tilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  for  transactions  with  the  poor ;  the 
day  was  often  broken,  and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen ;  but  for  this  Swift  had  made  no  pro- 
vitton  of  patience  or  pity.  He  ordered  his  debtors  to  be  sued. 
A  severe  creditor  has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was  likely 
to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll  under  the  appear- 
ance of  charity  ?  The  clamour  against  him  was  loud,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  populace  outrageous ;  he  was  therefore  forced 
to  drop  his  scheme  and  own  the  folly  of  expecting  punctuality 
from  the  poor.'^^ 

His  aiq)erity  continually  increasing  condemned  him  to  soli- 
tude ;  and  his  resentment  of  solitude  sharpened  his  asperity. 
He  was  not,  however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learning 
and  some  women  of  elegance  often  visited  him ;  ^^  and  lie  wrote 
from  time  to  tame  either  verse  or  prose ;  of  his  verses  he  wil- 
lingly^gave  copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  them  printed.     His  favourite  maxim  was  '^  Vive 

Buxke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  letters;  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied 
it  to  me.  The  case  would  have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the 
tothor;  a  man  so  questioned  as  to  an  anonymous  publication  may  think  he 
has  a  rig^t  to  deny  it. — Johnson,  in  Boswell  by  Croker,  p.  625. 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  no  friend  to  Swiff  s  fame,  has  represented  this  circumstance 
in  an  unfavourable  view,  as  if  he  "  employed  the  catchpoll  under  the  appear- 
ance of  charity;"  yet  no  one  knew  better  than  Dr.  Johnson  the  uselessness  of 
ngue  and  indiscriminate  bounty,  or  the  advantage  of  awaking  the  needy  to 
habits  of  regular  economy. — Sir  Walter  Scott  :  Life  of  Swift  (Miscellaneous 
Prose  Works,  i.  424). 

^  More  wrote  to  him,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  early  female  friends 
io  Rngland  says  much  for  the  persuasive  and  attractive  nature  uf  his  manners. 
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la  bagatelle :"  he  thought  trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and 
perhaps  found  them  necessary  to  himself.  It  seems  impossible 
to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders  made  it  difficult  or  dangerous 
to  be  long  seriously  studious  or  laboriously  diligent  The  love 
of  ease  is  always  gdning  upon  age,  and  he  had  one  temptation 
to  petty  amusements  peculiar  to  himself :  whatever  he  did  he 
was  sure  to  hear  applauded ;  and  such  was  his  predominance 
over  all  that  approached,  that  all  their  applauses  were  probably 
sincere.  He  that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself : 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or  shame,  and  how  can 
they  act  upon  the  man  who  hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  ? 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  grew 
more  frequent,  and  his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult :  they 
grew  likewise  more  severe,  till  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing  a 
poem  called  *  The  Legion  Club,'  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  so 
painful  and  so  long  continued  that  he  never  after  thought  it 
proper  to  attempt  any  work  of  thought  or  labour.'* 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was  therefore  no 
liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his 
meat.  When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a  shilling 
that  they  might  please  themselves  with  their  provision.  At  last 
his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits  where  he  cannot 
drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  desisted  from  study, 
he  had  neither  business  nor  amusement ;  for,  having  by  some 
ridiculous  resolution  or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in  his  later  years : 
his  ideas  therefore,  being  neither  renovated  by  discourse  nor 
increased  by  reading,  wore  gradually  away  and  left  his  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last  his  anger  was 
heightened  into  madness. 

^^  Orrery's  *  Remarks/  12mo.,  1753,  p.  169. 

Years  and  infirmities  have  quite  broke  me;  I  mean  that  odious  continual 
disorder  in  my  head.  I  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  remember,  nor  converse. 
All  I  have  left  is  to  walk  and  ride.— Swift  to  Pope,  Dec.  2,  1736. 
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He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  published,  which  had 
been  the  production  of  former  years,  *  Polite  Conversation/ 
which  appeared  in  1738.  The  *  Directions  for  Servants '  was 
printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two  performances  show  a 
mind  incessantly  attentive,  and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon 
great  things,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is  apparent  that 
he  must  have  had  the  habit  of  noting  whatever  he  observed ; 
for  such  a  number  of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assembled 
by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent ;  and  his  mental  powers  declined,  till 
(1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  of  his  person  and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction. 
His  madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity.  The  last 
fiioe  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  Whiteway  ;'*  and  her  he 
ceased  to  know  in  a  little  tima  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut 
into  mouthfuls  ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while  the  servant 
stayed,  and  at  last,  after  it  had  stood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat 
it  walking ;  for  he  continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet 
ten  hours  a-day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye, 
which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  boils  in  other  parts ; 
be  was  kept  long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not  easily 
restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided ;  and  a  short  interval  of  reason 
ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his  physician  and  his  family,  gave 
hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  into  lethargic 
stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless.  But  it  is  said, 
that,  after  a  year  of  total  silence,  when  his  housekeeper,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  he  answered, 
**  It  is  all  folly  ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone."  '* 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke  now  and  then,  or 
gave  some  intimation  of  a  meaning ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  a 

"**  His  near  kinswoman  (Delauy,  p.  130). 

"**  I  hope  things  will  be  better  on  Thursday  [his  birthday],  else  I  shall  be 
full  of  the  spleen,  because  it  is  a  day  you  seem  to  regard,  although  I  dete8t  it, 
and  I  read  the  third  chapter  of  Job  that  morning.— Swift  to  Mrs.  Whiteway, 
Nov.  27,  1738, 


author,  it.  i«  I>«*  •■■ 


perfect  silence,  which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October, 
1745,'*  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  expired  without  a 
struggle. 


When  Swift  is  considered  as  a 
his  powers  by  their  effects. 
turned  the  stream  of  papulai 
he  confessed  to  have  dictated 
the  English  nation.  In  the  si 
land  from  plunder  and  oppro 
derated  with  truth,  had  sucli 
re^t.  He  said  truly  of 
debtor." '''  It  was  from  the  tii 
the  Irish  that  they  may  date 
taught  them  first  to  know  tin 
their  strength,  and  gave  then 
their  fellow-subjecta  to  which 
vigorous  advances,  and  to  cla 
last  established.  Nor  can  tl 
their  benefactor ;  for  they  n 
obeyed  him  as  a  dictator.'" 

In  his  works  he  has  give 
sentiments  and  expres^on. 
resemblance  to  his  other  pic 
rapidity  of  mind,  a  copiousni 
tion,  such  as  he  afterwards 
It  is  of  a  mode  so  distinct  ar 
•dered  by  itself;  what  is  tni 
else  which  he  has  written. 


Swm:  VmmmliiteiintDeatk,  Nov.  1T31. 

"  W}ien  people  uk  m«  bow  I  govrrnad  ItbImmI,   I  mj  that  I   plewed 
Dr.  Swift.— Louo  Cabieret  to  Swifl,  tUnih  24,  1736-7  (Soott,  lii.  51). 
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In  his  other  works  ia  found  an  equable  tenor  of  easy  lan- 
guage, which  rather  trickles  than  flows.  His  delight  was  in 
ttmplicity.  That  he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been 
said,  is  not  true ;  but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  received 
rather  by  necessity  than  choice.^*  He  studied  purity;  and 
though  perhaps  all  his  strictures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not 
(rffcen  that  solecisms  can  be  found ;  and  whoever  depends  on  his 
authority  may  generally  conclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences 
are  never  too  much  dilated  or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his 
clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connections,  or  abruptness  in 
his  transitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never 
subtilised  by  nice  disquisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  conceits, 
devated  by  ambitious  sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought 
learning.  He  pays  no  court,  to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  always  understands  himself,  and 
his  readers  always  understand  him :  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
Uttle  previous  knowledge;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  common  words  and  common  things ;  he  is  neither 
required  to  mount  elevations  nor  to  explore  profundities;  his 
passage  is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground,  without  aspe- 
rities, without  obstructioa 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift's 
desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained  he  deserves  praise, 
though  perhaps  not  the  highest  praise.  For  purposes  merely 
didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known 
bdbfe,  it  is  the  best  mode;  but  against  that  inattention  by 
which  known  truths  are  sufiered  to  lie  neglected,  it  makes  no 
provision ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated  with  the  Whigs ; 
but  he  deserted  them  when  they  deserted  their  principles,  yet 
without  running  into  the  contrary  extreme;  he  continued 
throughout  his  life  to  retain  the  disposition  which  he  assigns  to 

^  Johnson  said  once  to  me,  speaking  of  the  simplicity  of  Swift's  style, 
"  The  rogue  never  hazards  a  meuphor." — Jos.  Warton  :  Pope*8  Works, 
rvL  130. 
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the  "  Church-of-England   Man,"  of  thinking  commonly   with 
the  Whigs  of  the  State  and  with  the  Tories  of  the  Church.®* 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous;  he  desired  the 
prosperity  and  maintained  the  honour  of  the  clergy ;  of  the 
dissenters  he  did  not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he 
opposed  their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive.  He  managed 
the  revenues  of  his  church  with  exact  economy ;  and  it  is  said 
by  Delany  "*  that  more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  out 
in  repairs  than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time  since  its  first 
erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was  eminently  careful ;  and,  though 
he  neither  loved  nor  understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the 
singers  were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the  testi- 
mony of  skilful  judges.*^ 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion, 
and  distributed  the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn 
and  devout  manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church 
every  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended 
the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  "rather  with  a  strong,  nervous  voice 
than  in  a  gracefol  manner ;  ^'  his  voice  was  sharp  and  high- 
toned,  rather  than  harmonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope  to  excel  in 
preaching ;  but  complained,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  political 
controversies,  "  he  could  only  preach  pamphlets."  This  censure 
of  himself,  if  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons  which  have 
been  printed,  was  unreasonably  severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in  a  great  measure 
from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy  ;  instead  of  wishing  to  seem  better, 
he  delighted  in  seeming  worse  than    he  was.      He  went  in 

^  1  wa«  a  common  advocate  for  those  they  called  the  Whigs,  to  a  degree 
that  a  certain  great  minister  told  mc  I  had  always  a  Whig  iu  my  sleeve. — 
{>\MKT  to  Kinjo:,  ArchbiRhop  of  Dublin,  Dec.  22,  17  :G. 

Of  Swift,  while  a  Whig,  two  remarktible  lettera,  addressed  to  Lord  HalifSuc, 
have  been  discovered  since  Scott  wrote.  See  them  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Life. 

••'  Delany,  p.  201.  «  Delany,  p.  189. 

"^  OiTcry's  •  Remaiks,"  12mo.  175a,  p.  o. 
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London  to  early  prayers,  lest  be  should  be  seen  at  cburcb ;  ^^ 
be  read  prayers  to  bis  servants  every  morning  witb  sucb 
dexterous  secrecy,  tbat  Dr.  Delany  was  six  months  in  bis  bouse 
before  be  knew  it^^  He  was  not  only  careful  to  bide  the  good 
wbicfa  be  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  evil  which 
be  did  not.  He  forgot  what  himself  bad  formerly  asserted, 
that  hypocrisy  is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  justly  condemned 
this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations.  He 
bad  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion,  which,  though  he  washed 
himself  with  Oriental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.^^  He 
had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom  softened 
by  any  appearance  of  gaiety.  He  stubbornly  resisted  any 
tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough ;  ^^  and  a  man  of  a 
rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of  minute  attention  which 
his  works  discover,  must  have  been  a  master  that  few  could 
bear.  That  be  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good,  on  im- 
portant occasions,  is  no  great  mitigation ;  benefaction  can  be 
but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness  is  perpetual  He  did  not 
spare  the  servants  of  others.  Once,  when  he  dined  alone  with 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the  room, 
**  Tliat  man  has,  since  we  sat  to  the  table,  committed  fifteen 
bolts."  What  the  faults  were.  Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I 
beard  the  story,  had  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover. 
My  number  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

••  Delan/fl  '  ObsenrationB/  8vo.  1754,  p.  44.  •*  Delany,  p.  44. 

•  The  best  portraits  of  Swift  are  by  Jervas  and  Bindon.  The  fine  Jervas 
(of  Swift  during  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne)  was  presented  by  Alderman 
Birber,  in  1739,  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  has  a  prim,  but  able  and  insolent 
look.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  had  a  portrait  of  Swift  by  Jervas.  The 
Bmdoo  (done  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral)  is  at 
the  Deiuiery  House,  St.  Patrick's,  and  a  duplicate  is  at  Howth  Castle. —(See 
Scoie$  Swift,  xix.  191,  xvii.  457,  xvi.  480.) 

Edward  Lord  Oxford  had  his  portrait  by  Jervas  drawn  in  Ireland.  "  It  is 
▼«y  like  you,  and  is  a  very  good  picture."    (Oxford  to  Swift,  Aug.  30, 1725.) 

"^  To  his  domestics  he  was  passionate  and  churlish ;  to  his  equals  and  supe- 
rioTi  rather  an  entertaining  than  a  desirable  companion.—  Orr£RY  :  Remarks, 
12mo.  1753,  p.  146. 
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In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and  offensive  parsi- 
mony,  without  disguise  or  apology.     The  practice  of  savinir 
being  once  necessary,  became  habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous, 
and  at  last  detestable.      But  his  avarice,  though  it  miirfat 
exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to  encroach  upon  his 
virtue.     He  was  frugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle  * 
and  if  the  purpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumulatioDi 
be  remembered,  with  his  distribution  of  occasional  charity  it 
will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense 
better  than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  mi^t  have 
something  to  give.     He  did  not  grow  rich  by  injuring  his 
successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and  the  Deanery  more  valuable 
than  he  found  them. — With  all  this  talk  of  bis  covetousnes 
and  generosity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  never 
rich.    The  revenue  of  his  Deanery  was  not  much  more  thaa 
seven  hundred  a  year.** 

His  beneficence  wa9  not  graced  with  tendemeaa  or  dvilitv ; 
he  relieved  without  pity,  and  assisted  without  kindness ;  so  that 
those  who  were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one  piece  al  a  time, 
and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  with  coins  of  diflerent 
value.®* 

Wliatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself  without  saSdently  considoing  that  singu- 
larity, as  it  impK»  »  oontfflnpl  of  the  general  practice,  is  a 
kind  of  defiance  wWch  justly  provokes  the  hostiKty  of  ridicule; 

he,  theiefoit^  who  indulges  pecuhar  habits  is  wo«e  than  othert, 
if  he  be  no*  *'***®^' 
Of  to  h--"'.  •  «tory  told  by  Pope  ^ay  affonl .  .pecbnen. 

••  iMImj,  9-  ^^'     **•  always  kept  three  h^.^ 
jj^J^jTctBervatuma,  p.  6.  ^    ^^  ^""^^^  and  but  <nt  glooiiL- 

1V»  Jim  in  England  half  aa  toleiubly  aa  I  Hn  i, 
^^  two  aarfanta  and  three  horaes,  and  daJ  a    ^"^  ^^""^^  mm  »•.    I  miirt 
g«Kl  church-renta  would  never  be  J^T-  nothing  but  wina;  aad  mj 

iSi,,  July  30,  1733.  ^  Pa^d  in  my  abaenoe.-S^ijpr  to  1^ 

Although  my  own  lands,  as  Dean   >^  i  x  ^ 
I  have  not  mised  them  a  sixth  ^iX.llV'"'^^^  under  their  valu., 
'•^^W-r  r  ^  ^^^'  ^^t^^  '^  -i  took  ve^  ^ 
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^*Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken,  by 
strangers,  for  ill-nature. — Tis  so  odd,  Uiat  there's  no  describing 
it  but  by  facts.  1*11  tell  you  one  that  just  comes  into  my  head. 
One  evening.  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him:  you  know  how 
intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  *  Hey- 
day,  g|entlemen  (says  the  Doctor),  what's  the  meaning  of  this 
riait?  How  come  you  to  leave  all  the  great  Lords,  that  you 
are  so  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  ? ' — ^  Because 
we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of  them.' — *  Ay,  any  one 
that  did  not  know  you  so  well  as  I  do,  might  believe  you. 
But  mnce  you  are  come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I 
mpfoisej* — *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.' — '  Supped 
already?  that's  impossible!  why,  'tis  not  eight  o'clock  yet.' — 

*  Indeed,  we  have.' — '  That's  very  strange  ;  but,  if  you  had  not 
supped,  I  must  have  got  something  for  you.  Let  me  see, 
what  should  I  have  had?  A  couple  of  lobsters;  ay,  that 
would  have  done  very  well;  two  shillings — tarts  a  shilling: 
but  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though  you  supped 
80  much  before  your  usual  time  only  to  spare  my  pocket?' — 

*  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you,' — *  But 
if  you  had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have 
done,  you  must  have  drank  with  ma — A  bottle  of  wine,  two 
shillings — two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five :  just  two-and- 
aizpence  a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half  a  crown  for  you, 
and  there's  another  for  you,  Sir ;  for  I  won't  save  anything  by 
yon,  I  am  determined.' — This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and,  in  spite  of  everything 
we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take 
the  money.^'  ^ 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged  his  disposition 
to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and  thought  himself  injured  if  the 
Hoentiousness  of  his  rdllery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  repressed.  He  pre- 
dominated over  his  companions  with  very  high  ascendency,  and 
ptobably  would  bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 

^  Spenoe  by  Singer,  p.  19. 

0  2 
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To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the  style  of  his  friend  Delany,  "  to 
venture  to  speak  to  him."  *^  This  customary  superiority  soon 
grew  too  delicate  for  truth ;  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects  a  style  of 
arrogance,  and  dictates  rather  than  persuades.^'  This  authori- 
tative and  magisterial  language  he  expected  to  be  received  as 
his  peculiar  mode  of  jocularity  :  but  he  apparently  flattered  his 
own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  imperiousness,  in  which  he  was 
ironical  only  to  the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently 
serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in  doing 
what  he  knew  himself  to  do  well ;  he  was  therefore  captivated 
by  the  respectful  silence  of  a  steady  listener,  and  told  the  same 
tales  too  often.** 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone ;  for  it 
was  his  rule,  when  he  had  spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a 
pause  for  any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions,  he  was 
an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  minutes  required  to  every 
common  operation.** 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in  his  conversation, 
what  appears  so  frequently  in  his-  letters,  an  affectation  of 
familiarity  with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which 
custom  has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of 
society  and  another.  This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by 
himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  souL  But  a  great 
mind  disdains  to  hold  anything  by  courtesy,  and  therefore 
never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that 
encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  himself  in  his  power  ;  he 

•*  Swift  had  a  mixture  of  insolence  in  his  conversation. — Dr.  Young  :  Spence 
by  Singer,  p.  334. 

^  He  assumed  more  the  air  of  a  patron  than  of  a  friend.  He  affected  rather 
U)  dictate  than  advise.— Orrery  :  Remarks,  ed.  1753,  p.  29. 

••  Delany,  p.  218. 

^  His  hours  of  walking  and  reading  never  varied.  His  motions  were  guided 
by  his  watch,  which  was  so  constantly  held  in  his  hand,  or  placed  before  him 
on  his  table,  that  he  seldom  deviated  many  minutes  in  the  daily  revolution  of 
his  exercises  and  employments, — Orrery  :  Bemarks,  p.  44. 
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IS  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency 
and  condescension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  letters  can  be 
supposed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either 
loved  or  envied.  He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent, 
by  the  rage  of  neglected  pride,  and  the  languishment  of  un- 
satisfied desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fastidious,  arrogant  and 
malignant;  he  scarcely  speaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant 
lamentations,  or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority  when  he 
is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when  he  is  gloomy.  From 
the  letters  that  pass  between  him  and  Pope,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  they,  with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrossed  all  the 
understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind ;  that  their  merits  filled 
the  world,  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show 
the  age  involved  in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with  sullen 
emulation. 

When  [1714]  the  Queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ireland,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time  the  interception  of  his 
views,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  gay 
scenes,  important  employment,  and  splendid  friendships;  but 
when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail  over  vexation,  the 
complaints,  which  at  first  were  natural,  became  ridiculous 
because  they  were  useless.  But  querulousness  was  now  grown 
habitual,  and  he  cried  out  when  he  probably  had  ceased  to  feel. 
His  reiterated  wailings  persuaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was 
really  willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  parish ;  and 
Bolingbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was  rejected;  and 
Swift  still  retained  the  pleasure  of  complaining.*^ 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  analysing  his  character 
is  to  discover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in 
revolving  ideas  from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks 
with  disgust.  The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even  when  criminal,  may 
solicit  the  imagination ;  but  what  has  disease,  deformity,  and 
filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell  ?   Delany  ^ 

*  The  liYing  was  that  of  Burfleld,  in  Berkshire  (Warton's  Pope,  vi.  15) ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  exchange  was  procured.  Bolingbroke,  who  sug<> 
gested  the  exchange,  offered  to  interest  himself  in  effecting  it. 
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is  willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  much  tainted  with 
this  gross  corruption  before  his  [first]  long  viat  to  Pope.'*  He 
does  not  consider  how  he  degrades  his  hero  by  making  him  at 
fifty-nine  the  pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant 
influence  of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is,  that  GuUiyer 
had  described  his  Yahoos  before  the  visit;  and  he  that  had 
formed  those  images  had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits  him- 
self to  my  perception ;  but  now  let  another  be  heard  who  knew 
him  better.  Dr.  Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes 
him  to  Lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : — 

^^  My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singular,  peculiar,  and 
most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  always  rightly  intended  (although 
not  always  so  rightly  directed),  delightful  in  many  instances, 
and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  ofiensive  ;  when  you  consider 
his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude  in  resisting  oppression  and  arbi- 
trary power ;  his  fidelity  in  friendship,  his  sincere  love  and  zeal 
for  religion,  his  uprightness  in  making  right  resolutions,  and  his 
steadiness  in  adhering  to  them ;  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir, 
its  economy,  and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  all  those  that 
preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their  amendment  in  pro- 
nunciation and  style ;  as  also  his  remarkable  attention  to  the 
interest  of  his  successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  emolu- 
ments ;  his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a  country  which  he 
did  not  love ;  his  very  various,  well-devised,  well-judged,  and 
extensive  charities,  throughout  hb  life,  and  his  whole  fortune  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  the  same  Christian  pur- 
poses at  his  death ;  charities  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no 
honour,  advantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  in  this  world ; 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well  as  his 
serious  schemes,  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  virtue, 
his  success  in  soliciting  for  the  First  Fruits  and  Twentieths,  to 
the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occaaon  to  the 
building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  London : 

"  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life  will  appear 

"  Delany'B  •  ObiervatioM,'  Svo.  1754,  p.  75. 
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fike  tbat  of  his  writings ;  they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-con- 
adered  and  re-examined  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
always  discover  new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  every 
txamination. 

**  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which  the 
farigbtness  will  hide  the  blemishes;  and  whenever  petulant 
ignorance,  pride,  malignity,  or  envy  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully 
lus  fieune.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  pronounce  that  the  eclipse  will 
not  last  long. 

**  To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserved  better  of  his  country 
than  Swift  did  of  his.  A  steady,  persevering,  inflexible  friend ; 
a  wise,  a  watchful,  and  a  faithful  counsellor,  under  many  severe 
trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  manifest  hazard  both  of  his 
liberty  and  fortune. 

**  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefactor,  and  his  name 
will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ireland."  •' 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not  much  upon 
which  the  critic  can  exercise  his  powers.  They  are  often  hu- 
morous, almost  always  light,  and  have  the  qualities  which 
/leoommend  such  compositions,  easiness  and  gaiety.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  what  their  author  intended.  The  diction  is 
correct,  the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact.  There 
seldom   occurs  a  hard-laboured    expression,  or  a  redundant 

•»  DtUsxfB  'Obeervationfl/  8vo.  1754,  p.  291. 

Mj  breakfast  is  that  of  a  sickly  man,  rice-gruel;  and  I  am  wholly  a 
itnnger  to  tea  and  coffee,  the  companions  of  bread  and  butter.  —Swift  to 
IGm  Hoadly,  June  4,  1734. 

My  dkief  support  is  French  wine,  which,  although  not  equal  to  yours,  I 
drink  a  bottle  to  myself  every  day.  I  keep  three  horses,  two  men,  and  an  old 
woman,  in  a  large  empty  house,  and  dine  half  the  week  like  a  king  by  myself. — 
SwiiT  to  Barber,  March  1,  1734-5. 

I  Yery  seldom  go  to  church  for  fear  of  being  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness  in 
the  midst  of  the  service.— Swift  to  Barber,  Sept.  3,  1735. 

I  dine  constantly  at  home  in  my  chamber,  with  a  grave  housekeeper  [Mrs. 
Bnnt],  whom  I  call  Sir  Robert  [Walpole] ;  and  sometimes  receive  one  or  two 
friends,  and  a  female  cousin  [Mrs.  Whiteway],  with  strong,  high,  tenor  voices. — 
Swift  to  Erasmus  Lewis,  July  23,  1737. 

When  he  rode  he  wore  strong  spatterdashes,  which  he  could  slip  off  as  soon 
M  he  alighted  from  his  horse;  and  to  match  these  spatterdashes,  he  had  shoes 
strong  in  proportion  to  bear  the  dirt  and  weather;  but  he  never  wore  boots. — 
Dbahe  Swift  (note  on  Letter  to  Sheridan,  of  June,  1735). 
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epidiet ;  all  his  jenes  eiemplifj  his  own  definition  of  a  good 
style — they  consist  of  ^  propo*  words  in  proper  plaoe&" 

.To  diride  this  ocdlection  into  dasses,  and  show  how  some 
pieces  are  gross,  and  some  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  the 
reader  what  he  knows  already*  and  to  find  Cuilts  of  which  the 
author  could  not  he  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  not  often  to 
his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  pre&ce  to  one  of  the  Irish  editions,  that 
Swift  had  never  been  known  to  take  a  angle  thought  from  any 
writer,  anciait  or  mod^n.*^  This  is  not  literally  true;  but 
perhaps  no  writ^  can  easily  be  found  that  has  borrowed  so 
little,  or  that  in  all  his  excdl«sces  and  all  his  defects  has  so 
well  maintained  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  original. 


**  CopMdfromthe'YenesoBhisowiiDesUi:' 

To  stod  a  hint  wu  neror  known. 
But  what  he  writ  wu  all  his  own. 

But  the  hut  line  is  stolen  firom  Denham's  Tenes  oo  Cowley: 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Tet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own* 


Tlie  '  life  of  Swift,'  by  Hawkesworth,  has  been  superseded  by  Sir  Walter 
Seolt*s  able  and  ample  account  of  Swifi»  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of 
Swift*s  Works  (19  toU  Sto.  1824). 

The  first  to  write  about  Swift  were  three  Irishmen:  Lord  Orreiy  in  1752, 
Dr.  Delany  in  17M,  and  Deane  Swift  in  17S5.  Lord  Orrery  abused  Swift» 
Delany  abased  Orrery,  and  Deane  Swift  abused  Orrery  and  Delany.  Soon 
afW  John»on  wrote  ^.this  too-imperfect  memoir),  a  fourth  Irishman,  Thomas 
Sheridan,  appeared  with  a  new  Life  of  Swift,  in  a  thick  octavo  volume.  Sheri- 
dan, in  a  dull  book,  laboured  to  abuse  everybody.  All  that  has  been  written 
by  Irishmen  of  Swift,  reminds  one  of  a  saying  preserved  by  Swift  himself: — 
**  I  heard  King  William  say,  that  if  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  believed  in 
what  they  said  of  each  other,  there  was  not  an  honest  man  in  the  kingdom." 
(Swia  to  Tickell,  18th  Sept.  1735.) 

A  fear  of  overlaying  Johnson's  Li/e  has  been  my  sole  reason  for  not  extract- 
ing some  masterly  passsges  fix>m  Lord  Jeffiey's  able  review  of  Scott's  Ltftcf 
Swift, 
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APPENDIX. 


SwiTT  TO  Charles  IjObd  Halifax. 

[Addit.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  7121,  fol.  71,  Orig.] 

Leicester,  January  13, 1709. 
Mt  Lobd, — ^Before  I  leave  this  place  (where  ill-health  has  detained  me 
longer  than  I  intended)  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  return  your  Lordship  my 
acknowledgments  for  all  your  favours  to  me  while  1  was  in  town ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  beg  some  share  in  your  Lordship*s  memory,  and  the 
continuance  of  your  protection.  You  were  pleased  to  promise  me  your 
good  offices  upon  occasion ;  which  I  humbly  challenge  in  two  particulars : 
one  is,  that  you  will  sometimes  put  my  Lord  President  in  mind  of  me  ; 
the  other  is,  that  your  Lordship  will  duly  once  every  year  wish  me  re- 
moved to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  take  leave  to  reproach 
your  Lordship  for  a  most  inhuman  piece  of  cruelty ;  for  I  can  call  your 
extreme  good  usage  of  me  no  better,  since  it  has  taught  me  to  hate  the 
place  where  I  am  banished,  and  raised  my  thoughts  to  an  imagination 
that  I  might  live  to  be  some  way  useful  or  entertaining  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  live  in  town,  or  (which  is  the  highest  punishment  on  Papists) 
anywhere  within  ten  miles  round  it.  You  remember  very  well,  my  Lord, 
how  another  person  of  quality  in  Horace's  time  used  to  serve  a  sort  of 
fellows  who  had  disobliged  him  ;  how  he  sent  them  fine  clothes  and  money, 
which  raised  their  thoughts  and  their  hopes,  till  those  were  worn  out  and 
spent^  and  then  they  were  ten  times  more  miserable  than  before.  Hac 
tqo  H  compeUar  imagi7i€f  cuncta  resigno.  I  could  cite  several  other 
passages  from  the  same  author,  to  my  purpose  ;  and  whatever  is  applied 
to  MsBcenas  I  will  not  thank  your  Lordship  for  accepting,  because  it  is 
what  you  have  been  condemned  to  these  twenty  years  by  every  one  of  us, 
qui  96  mSent  (Tavoir  de  Vesprit.  1  have  been  studying  how  to  be  revenged 
of  your  Lordship,  and  have  found  out  the  way.  They  have  in  Ireland 
the  same  idea  with  us  of  your  Lordship's  generosity,  magnificence,  wit, 
judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  enjoyment  of  life.  But  I  shall  quickly 
undeceive  them,  by  letting  them  plainly  know  that  you  have  neither 
interest  nor  fortune  which  you  can  call  your  own  ;  both  having  been  long 
made  over  to  the  corporation  of  deserving  men  in  want,  who  have  ap- 
pointed you  their  advocate  and  steward,  which  the  world  is  pleased  to 
call  patron  and  protector.  I  shall  inform  them,  that  myself  and  about  a 
dozen  others  kept  the  best  table  in  England,  to  which  because  we  admitted 
your  Lordship  in  common  with  us,  made  you  our  manager,  and  sometimes 
allowed  you  to  bring  a  friend,  therefore  ignorant  people  would  needs  take 
you  to  be  the  owner.  And  lastly,  that  you  are  the  most  injudicious  person 
alive ;  because,  though  you  have  fifty  times  more  wit  than  all  of  us 
together,  you  never  discover  the  least  value  for  it,  but  are  perpetually 
countenancing  and  encouraging  that  of  others.  I  could  add  a  great  deal 
more,  but  shall  reserve  the  rest  of  my  threatenings  till  further  provoca- 
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tion.    In  the  mean  time  I  demand  of  your  Lordship  the  jnstice  of  believing 
me  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and 

most  obliged  humble  servant,  Jon.  Swut. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  desire  Dr.  South  to  die  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  for  he 
has  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  which  will  make  me  your  neighbour,  and  a 
sinecure  in  the  country,  both  in  the  Queen's  gift,  which  my  friends  have 
often  told  roc  would  fit  me  extremely  :  and  forgive  me  one  word,  which  I 
know  not  what  extorts  from  me ;  that  if  my  Lord  President  would  in 
such  a  juncture  think  me  worth  laying  any  worth  of  his  credit,  you 
cannot  think  me  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
compass  ;  and  I  have  some  sort  of  pretence,  since  the  late  King  promised 
me  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  when  I  petitioned  him  in  porsoanoe  of  a 
recommendation  I  had  from  Sir  William  Temple." 

Swift  to  Charles  Lord  Halifax. 
[Addit.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  7121,  fol.  73,  Grig.'} 

DuUin,  November  13,  1709. 

Mt  Lord, — I  cannot  but  pity  your  Lordship's  misfortune  in  being  a 
great  man,  by  which  disadvantage  you  are  never  qualified  to  receive  such 
letters  as  you  write ;  but  instead  of  them,  only  tedious  expressions  of 
respect  and  gratitude ;  wherein  you  are  generally  deceived  too :  for  I 
believe  it  is  with  gratitude  as  with  love,  the  more  a  man  has  of  it  at  heart, 
he  is  but  the  worse  at  expreesing  it«  Such  reflections  as  these  were  occa- 
sioned by  your  Lordship*s  letter ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  discovered  through  all  your  Lordship's  civilities,  that  I  have  some 
share  in  your  favour,  and  Goil  knows  what  deductions  a  man  may  draw 
from  thence,  though  he  had  no  vanity  to  assist  him.  I  ever  thought  it  a 
mighty  oversight  in  Courts  to  let  the  hontiete  homines  the  homme  d'etprtl, 
and  fionwie  de  hien  gain  ground  among  them,  because  those  qualities  will 
be  sure  to  predominate  over  business  and  greatness,  as  they  now  do  with 
your  l4ordship,  who  against  all  forms  is  pleased  to  remember  a  useless 
man  at  so  great  a  distance,  where  it  would  be  pardonable  for  his  idlest 
fVi«iids,  and  of  his  own  level,  to  forget  him.  I  join  with  your  Lordship  in 
Vint  compliment,  because  it  is  grounded  on  so  true  a  knowledge  of  the 
taste  of  this  country,  where  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  call  Mr.  Addison  for 
my  witness,  I  pass  as  undistinguished  in  every  point  that  is  merit  with 
your  Lordship  as  any  man  in  it.  But  then  1  do  them  impartial  justice  ; 
for,  except  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  my  opinion 
is  extremely  uniform  of  the  whole  kingdom.  However,  I  retire  into 
myself  with  great  satisfaction,  and  remembering  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
converse  with  your  Lordship,  I  say  as  Horace  did  when  he  meant  your 
predecessor.  Cum  mufftiia  vixisse  invita  fatehiiur  wqw  invidia. 

Yet  for  all  this,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  be  malicious,  I  could  make  a  vanity 


••  Halifax's  answer  was  preserved  by  Swift  with  this  endorsement"  :—**  I 
kept  thii  letter  as  a  true  original  of  courtierB  and  oourt  promises."  Scott's 
Swift,  XV.  848. 
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at  your  Lordship^s  expense,  by  letting  people  here  know  that  I  have  some 
share  in  yonr  esteem.  For  I  must  inform  you,  to  your  great  mortification, 
that  your  Lordship  is  universally  admired  by  this  tasteless  people.  But 
not  to  humble  you  too  much,  I  find  that  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  for  which  women  are  so  fond  of  those  they  call  the  wits,  merely  for 
their  reputation.  They  have  heard  wonderful  things  of  your  Lordship, 
and  they  presently  imagine  you  to  possess  those  qualities  they  most  esteem 
in  themselves,  as  the  asses  did  when  they  discoursed  about  Socrates.  For 
if  your  Lordship  were  here  in  disguise,  perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  if  you 
sent  your  pictures  and  statues  to  a  country  fair ;  where  one  would  ofier 
half  a  crown  for  a  piece  of  Titian  to  stick  on  a  sign-post,  another  a  shilling 
for  a  Ghrecian  statue  to  fright  away  the  crows.  Which  thought  I  have  a 
mind  to  make  into  a  fable,  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Addison  for  an  old  one,  in 
revenge  for  his  putting  that  of  Socrates  and  the  asses  upon  me,  because  it 
scaped  his  reading. 

Can  your  Lordship  pardon  so  tedious  a  letter  in  Parliament  time  ?  Put 
it  under  your  couch,  I  advise  you,  my  Lord,  as  1  remember  you  use  to  do 
the  dull  poems  and  pamphlets  that  come  out,  till  the  end  of  the  Sessions. 
Otherwise  I  shall  be  tempted  to  laugh  with  pride  when  I  consider  my  own 
power,  how  I  was  able  at  this  distance  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  course  of 
public  business ;  how  I  deferred  some  new  scheme  for  supplying  the  war 
in  bU.  these  exigencies  without  burthening  the  subject ;  how  I  suspended 
some  law  wherein  the  welfare  of  ten  millions  was  concerned  ;  and  how  I 
withheld  the  peace  of  Europe  for  four  minutes  together. 

Yet  all  these  are  trifles  in  comparison  of  having  snch  a  solicitor  as  your 
Lordship,  of  which  1  will  make  this  use,  that  if  you  think  this  gentle 
winter  will  not  carry  ofi"  Dr.  South,***  or  that  his  reversion  is  not  to  be  com- 
passed, your  Lordship  would  please  to  use  your  credit  that,  as  my  Lord 
Somers  thought  of  me  last  year  for  the  Bishopric  of  Waterford,  so  my 
Lord  President  may  now  think  on  me  for  that  of  Cork,  if  the  incumbent 
dies  of  the  spotted  fever  he  is  now  under ;  and  then  I  shall  be  sure  of  the 
honour  to  pass  some  winters  at  your  Lordship's  Levee ;  though  not  with 
equal  satisfaction,  as  in  the  former  case. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  ray  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant,  J.  Swift. 

Swift  to  Arbuthnot.    [Now  first  published.] 

[Letcombe,]  June  16,  1714. 
Dkab  Brother, — My  stomach  is  prouder  than  you  imagine,  and  I 
scorned  to  write  till  I  was  writ  to.  I  have  already  half  lost  the  ideas  of 
Courts  and  Ministers.  I  dine  between  12  and  1,  and  the  whole  house  is 
sbed  by  10  and  up  at  6.  I  drink  no  wine,  and  see  but  one  dish  of  meat. 
I  pay  a  guinea  a  week  for  dieting  and  lodging  myself  and  man  with  an 


•••  South  lingered  on  till  1716,  and  Halifax  lost  political  power  in  1710, 
wbmi  Swift  went  over  to  the  Tories.    Compare  note  11  >  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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honest  dergyman  of  my  old  acqminUnoe,  and  my  paying  is  forced,  lor  he 
his  long  invited  me.  I  did  not  know  till  last  night  that  the  Princess  Sophia 
was  dead,  when  my  landlord  and  I  chanced  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  fanner  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  was  told  so  over  a  mug  of  ak,  by  a  brisk  yoong 
fellow  just  come  from  London,  who  talked  big  and  looked  on  ns  with  great 
contempt.  I  thank  yon  for  yonr  kindness  to  poor  Gay :  was  the  money 
paid,  or  pot  off  till  the  day  after  be  went  ?  I  reckon  by  what  yoa  tell  me 
that  it  is  now  a  hi^  season  to  be  very  merry  in  Lady  lodgings. 

I  heartily  pity  yon  in  particolar.  Look  after  your  mistress  and  yooiself^ 
grow  rich,  and  since  nothing  better  can  be  done,  let  the  world  .    I 

have  a  mind  to  live  in  Yorkshire  for  a  year,  in  order  to  pat  m^-self  oat  of 
memory  and  debt.  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away :  however,  I  am 
angry  at  those  who  disperse  us  sooner  than  these  may  need.  I  have  a  mind 
to  be  very  angry,  and  to  let  my  anger  break  oat  in  some  manner  that  will  not 
please  them  at  the  end  of  a  pen.  I  wish  you  could  get  Lady  M'^asham] 
to  give  you  these  hints  we  have  often  spoke  of,  and  to  muster  up  your  own : 
for  the  Dragon  [Oxford',  I  despair  he  will  do  that  any  more  than  anything 
else,  and  indeed  you  are  all  of  you  Dragons  more  or  less,  for  I  am  sure  it 
is  above  3  years  since  I  have  spoke  to  Lady  M.  and  you  about  this.  My 
humble  service  to  my  Lord  and  her,  whom  I  love  as  much  as  you  do, 
though  I  have  greater  obligations  to  them,  and  my  humble  services  and 
thanks  to  the  Qu —  of  Prudes  for  remembering  me.  You  are  a  set  of 
people  drawn  almost  to  the  dregs ;  you  must  try  another  game  ;  this  is  at 
an  end.  Your  ministry  is  fourscore  and  ten  years  old,  and  all  you  can 
endeavour  at  is  an  Euthanasia,  or  rather  it  is  in  a  deep  consumption  at 
five-and-twenty.  I  approve  Lady  M[asham Js  conduct,  and  think  all  she 
can  do  in  relation  to  the  Dragon  is  to  be  passive  ;  for  the  rest  to  cultivate 
her  own  credit  to  the  utmost.  Writing  to  you  much  would  make  me  stark 
mad.  Judge  his  condition  who  has  nothing  to  keep  him  from  being  miseraUe  f 
but  endeavouring  to  forget  those  for  whom  he  has  the  greatest  value,  love, 
and  friendship.  But  you  are  a  Philosopher  and  a  Physician,  and  can 
overcome  by  your  wisdom  and  your  faculty  those  weaknesses  which  other 
men  are  forced  to  reduce  by  not  thinking  on  them.  Adieu,  and  love  me 
half  so  well  as  I  do  you. 

Swift  to  Arbuthkot.     [Now  first  published.] 

[Letcombe,]  July  25,  1714. 
You  are  every  way  too  kind.  As  to  the  Historiographer's  place,  I  now 
hear  it  has  been  disjtosed  of  these  3  weeks  to  one  Madocks.  1  wonder  Lord 
Bol —  knew  nothing  of  it.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that,  and  of  twenty 
reflections  one  might  make  upon  it.  If  the  Qu —  is  indifferent  in  those 
matters,  1  may  well  be  so  too.  I  was  3  days  last  week  in  Oxford  with 
Lord  and  Lady  H,  and  Dr.  Str— d.  Our  talk  was  of  the  Dragon's  being 
out,  as  a  thing  done ;  so  no  more  reflections  on  that  neither  : — Qu*est  que 
I'homme.  And  so  you  will  lend  me  all  your  money.  The  mischief 
is  I  never  borrow  money  of  a  friend.  You  are  mightily  mistaken  ;  all  your 
honour,  generosity,  good  nature,  good  sense,  wit,  and  every  other  praise- 
worthy quality,  will  never  make  me  think  one  jot  the  better  of  you.    That 
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time  is  now  some  years  past,  and  you  will  never  mend  in  my  opinion. 
But  really,  Brother,  you  have  a  sort  of  shuffle  in  your  gait ;  and  now  I 
have  said  the  worst  that  your  most  mortal  enemy  would  say  of  you  with 
tnith.  I  defy  Pope  and  his  huming  glasses.^^  A  man  cannot  amuse  himself 
50  miles  from  London,  after  four  years  jading  himself  with  Ministers  of 
State,  but  all  the  town  must  hear  of  it.  However,  if  Pope  makes  the 
right  use  of  your  hint  for  an  epigram,  or  a  longer  copy,  I  shall  not  be 
angry.  It  was  a  malicious  satire  of  yours  upon  WhistoD,  that  what  you 
intended  as  a  ridicule,  should  be  any  way  struck  upon  by  him  for  a 
reality.  Go  on  for  the  sake  of  wit  and  humour,  and  cultivate  that  vein 
which  no  man  alive  possesses  but  yourself,  and  which  lay  like  a  mine  in 

the  earth,  which  the  owner  for  a  long  time  never  knew  of.    Lady  M ^m, 

who  talked  of  writing  to  me,  but  yet  has  not  answered  my  letter :  put 
her  not  in  mind,  I  beg  you.  I  believe  she  has  heard  of  my  letter  to  the 
Dragon,  and  dislikes  it  as  partial.  I  hear  he  has  shown  it  to  every  living 
soul,  and  I  believe  has  done  so  in  malice^  as  the  French  understand  that 
word.  My  humble  service  to  Lord  and  Lady  M —  and  Mrs.  Hill.  By 
what  I  heard  at  Oxford  Lord  Trevor  is  fallen  off  with  the  rest ;  and  indeed 
the  circle  of  the  Dragon's  friends  seemed  very  narrow,  by  the  loss  they 
were  at  for  healths : — we  came  to  yours  six  glasses  before  the  usual  time. 

Swift  to  Arbuthkot.    [Now  first  published.] 

[Dublin,  1733?] 
My  dbab  Fblend, — I  never  once  suspected  your  forge tfulness  or  want 
of  friendship,  but  very  often  dreaded  your  want  of  health,  to  which  alone 
I  imputed  •  every  delay  longer  than  ordinary  in  hearing  from  you.  I 
sboold  be  very  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  acted  otherwise  to  you,  who  are 
pleased  to  take  such  generous  constant  care  of  my  health,  my  interests, 
and  my  reputation,  who  represented  me  so  favourably  to  that  blessed 
Queen  your  mistress,  as  well  as  to  her  Ministers,  and  to  all  your  friends. 
The  letters  you  mention  which  I  did  not  answer,  I  cannot  find,  and  yet  I 
have  aU  that  ever  came  from  you,  for  I  constantly  endorse  yours  and 
those  of  a  few  other  friends,  and  date  them ;  only  if  there  be  anything 
particular,  though  of  no  consequence,  when  I  go  to  the  country  I  send 
them  to  some  friends  among  other  papers  for  fear  of  accidents  in  my 
absence.  1  thank  you  kindly  for  your  favour  to  the  young  man  who 
was  bred  in  my  quire.  The  people  of  skill  in  music  represent  him  to  me 
as  a  lad  of  virtue,  and  hopeful  and  endeavouring  in  his  way.  It  is  your 
own  feult  if  I  give  you  trouble,  because  you  never  refused  me  anything  in 
your  life.  You  tear  my  heart  with  the  ill  account  of  your  health  ;  yet  if 
it  should  please  God  to  call  you  away  before  me,  I  should  not  pity  you  in 
the  least,  except  on  the  account  of  what  pains  you  might  feci  before  you 
passed  into  a  better  life.  I  should  pity  none  but  your  friends,  and  among 
them  chiefly  myself,  although  I  never  can  hope  to  have  health  enough  to 
leave  this  country  till  I  leave  the  world.  I  do  not  know  among  mankind 
any  person  more  prepared  to  depart  from  us  than  yourself,  not  even  the 


***  Swift  alludes  to  a  news-letter  (as  yet  unpublished)  from  Pope  to  Arbuthnot. 
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Bishop  of  Marseilles,*"  if  he  be  still  alive  ;  for  among  all  your  qualities 
that  have  procured  you  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  world,  I  ever  most 
valued  your  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  which  were  not  the  product  of 
years  or  sickness,  but  of  reason  and  religion,  as  I  can  witness  after  above 
five-and-twenty  years*  acquaintance.  I  exoept  only  the  too  little  care  of 
your  fortune ;  upon  which  I  have  been  so  free  as  sometimes  to  examine 
and  to  chide  you,  and  the  consequence  of  which  hath  been  to  confine  you 
to  London,  when  you  are  under  a  disorder  for  which  I  am  told,  and  know, 
that  the  clear  air  of  the  country  is  necessary.  The  great  reason  that 
hinders  my  journey  to  England,  is  the  same  that  drives  you  from  Highgate : 
I  am  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  horses  and  servants  in  London.  My 
revenues  by  the  miserable  oppressions  of  this  kingdom  are  sunk  300^.  a 
year,  for  tithes  are  become  a  drug,  and  I  have  but  little  rents  from  the 
Deanery  lands,  which  are  my  only  sure  payments.  I  have  here  a  large 
convenient  house ;  I  live  at  two-Uiirds  cheaper  here  than  I  could  there ;  I 
drink  a  bottle  of  French  wine  myself  every  day,  though  I  love  it  not ;  but 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  out  of  pain.  I  ride  every  fair  day  a 
dosen  miles,  on  a  large  strand  or  turnpike  road.  You  in  London  have  no 
such  advantages.  I  can  buy  a  chicken  for  a  groat,  and  entertain  three  or 
four  friends,  with  as  many  dishes,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  French  wine, 
for  10  shillings.  When  I  dine  alone,  my  pint  and  chicken  with  the  appen- 
dices cost  me  about  15  pence.  I  am  thrifty  in  everything  but  wine,  of 
which  though  I  be  not  a  constant  housekeeper,  I  spend  between  five  and 
six  hogsheads  a  year.  W^hen  1  ride  to  a  friend  a  few  miles  off,  if  he  be 
not  richer  than  1, 1  carry  my  bottle,  my  bread  and  chicken,  that  he  may 
be  no  loser.  I  talk  thus  foolishly  to  let  you  know  the  reasons  which, 
j<uned  to  my  ill-health,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  you  and  my  other 
friends.  And  perhaps  this  domestic  tattle  may  excuse  me,  and  amuse 
you.  I  could  not  live  with  my  Lord  Bo—  or  Mr.  Pope :  they  are  both  too 
temperate  and  too  wise  for  me,  and  too  profound  and  too  poor.  And  how 
could  I  afford  horses  ?  And  how  oould  I  ride  over  their  cursed  roads  in 
winter,  and  be  turned  into  a  ditch  by  every  carter  or  hackney  coach  ? 
Every  parish  minister  of  this  city  is  governor  of  all  carriages,  and  so  are 
the  two  Deans,  and  every  carter,  &c.,  makes  way  for  us  at  their  peril. 
Therefore,  like  C«Bsar,  I  will  be  one  of  the  first  here  rather  than  the  last 
among  you.  1  forget  that  I  am  so  near  the  bottom.  I  am  now  with  one 
of  my  Prebendaries  five  miles  in  the  country,  for  five  days.  1  brought 
with  me  8  bottles  of  wine,  with  bread  and  meat  for  three  days,  which  is 
my  club :  he  is  a  bachelor,  with  300/.  a  year.  Pray  God  presene  you, 
my  dear  friend.  Entirely  yours,  J.  Swutt.**' 

Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  at  his  house,  Cork 
Street,  Burlington  Gardens. 


»"  The  Biahop  immortalized  by  Pope. 

»«  Lord  Mahon  has  publiahed  for  the  first  time  an  able  character  of  Arbuth- 
not  by  no  less  an  observer  than  Lord  Chesterfield.     (Lette«,  vol.  ii.  p.  446.) 
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BROOME. 


1689 ?-l 745. 

Bom  at  Haslington,  in  Cheshire  —  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  — 

Enters  into  Holy  Orders  —  Introduced  to  Pope  —  Assists  Pope  in  the 

Notes  to  the  Iliad  —  Assists  him  in  translating  the  Odyssey  —  His 

Quarrel  with  Pope  —  His  Miscellany  Poems  —  Marries  —  Death  and 

burial  in  Bath  Abbey  Church  —  Works  and  Character. 

William  Broome  was  born  in  Cheshire,  as  is  said,  of  very 
mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  first  part  of  his 
life,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.*  He  was 
educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of  the 
school  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  bjr  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  scholarship  at  King's  College.  Being  by  this 
delay,  such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,*  super- 
annuated, he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College  [Cambridge]  by 
the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  small 
exhibition.^ 

At  his  College  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  same  chamber 
with  the  well-known  Ford,^  by  whom  I  have  formerly  h^ard  him 
described  as  a  contracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life,  and  unskilful  in  conversation.     His  addiction 

'  He  was  bom  at  HasUngton,  in  the  parish  of  Barthomley  and  county  of 
Chfleter,  about  the  year  1689.  HIb  father  (Handle  Broome)  was  a  farmer. 
Bee  Barlow's  'Memoir  of  Broome/  12mo.,  1854,  p.  7.  On  his  portrait  before 
his  'Poems'— D.  Heins,  p.  1725,  G.  Vertue,  sculp.— is  this  inscription:  "  Wil- 
Ham  Broome,  setat.  zzxvii.  1726."  He  was  therefore  born  in  1688  or  1689, 
and  consequently  of  the  same  age  as  Pope. 

*  It  happened  but  four  times  in  160  years,  viz.,  in  1619,  1653,  1707,  1756.— 
Gimt.'s  Mag.  for  1780,  p.  269. 

*  He  was  matriculated  a  sizar  the  10th  of  July,  1708,  took  his  B.A.  de- 
gree in  January,  1711-12,  and  his  A.M.  degree  in  1716. — Barlow's  Broome, 
p.  7. 

*  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Fenton,  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  and  Mr.  Croker's  note  in  Bos- 
well,  ed.  1847,  p.  9. 

VOL.  m.  P 
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to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his  companions  familiarly  called 
him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  man- 
kind, he  cleared  himself,  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from  great 
part  of  his  scholastic  rust. 

lie  a|)i)eared  early  in  the  world  as  a  translator  of  the  *  Iliads' 
into  protk»,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth.  How 
their  »ev<;ral  jiarts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
tranalatioii  of  which  Ozell  boasted^  as  superior,  in  Toland's 
u|)inion,  to  that  of  Pope  :  it  has  long  since  vanished,  and  is  now 
in  no  dan^^r  from  the  critics. 

lie  wew  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  visiting  Sir 
Jolui  (\)tton  at  Madingley  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  flo 
nuicli  of  his  esteem,  that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make 
uxtruotH  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the  translation  of  the 
'  Iliad  ;*  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by  Lintot, 
eonnnonly  called  *  Pope's  Miscellanies,*  many  of  his  early  pieces 
wore  inserted.* 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely  connected. 
When  the  success  of  the  'Iliad'  gave  encouragement  to  a 
version  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
and  Broome  to  his  assistance  ;  and  taking  only  half  the  work 
upon  himself,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partners,  pving 
jour  books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton 's  books  I 
have  enumerated  in  his  Life  ;  to  the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  second, 
sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty- 
third,  together  with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes.' 

•  In  an  advertisement  of  20th  September,  1729,  in  a  paper  called  *The 
Weekly  Medley.*  Pope  transferred  the  advertisement  to  his  edition  of  'The 
Dunciad,'  1736,  12mo.  p.  111. 

*  In  the  first  ed.,  1  vol.  8vo.,  1712,  he  has  five  poems.  In  the  fourth  ed., 
2  vols.  12mo.,  1722,  he  has  twelve  poems.  In  the  sixth  ed.,  2  vols.  12mo., 
1732,  his  former  poems  are  omitted,  and  two  new  ones  (those  to  Pope)  inaerted 
instead. 

'  Before  Broome's  *  Poems,'  Svo.,  1739,  is  the  following  'Advertisement:' — 
"  The  author  has  not  inserted  into  this  collection  any  part  of  his  TranBlation  of 
the  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey  published  by  Mr.  Pope :  he  thought  it  an  im- 
position on  the  public  to  swell  this  volume  with  verses  taken  from  a  work  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader."  And  in  the  Preface  to  the  same 
volume  he  describes  himself,  p.  xii.,  as  "  The  Annotator  in  pAii  upon  the 
Iliad,  and  entirely  upon  the  Odyssey." 
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As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event  in  poetical  his- 
tory, the  reader  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounds  I 
establish  my  narration.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly 
Pope's,  was  always  known  :  he  had  mentioned  the  assistance  of 
two  friends  in  his  Proposals,^  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  some 
account  is  given  by  Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which,  how- 
ever, mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the  coadjutors ;  the 
fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fenton ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and 
eighteenth  by  himself ;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his  works,  claimed  only 
twelve.'  A  natural  curiosity,  after  the  real  conduct  of  so  great 
an  undertaking,  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  note  ^®  "  a  lie  ;"  but  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  several  shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  not  afford  me,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom 
Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it^^ 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  assistance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome,^* 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  iriends,  which  amounted 
to  one  huiidred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  I  know 
not  but  by  hearsay ;  Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope 
in  the  notes  to  '  The  Dunciad.'  ^^ 

•  Dated  10th  January,  1724-5.  "The  benefit  of  this  Proposal  is  not  solely 
for  my  own  use,  but  for  that  of  two  of  my  friends,  who  have  assisted  me  in 
this  work.  One  of  them  enjoins  me  to  conceal  his  name;  the  other  is  the 
Reyerend  Mr.  Broome,  whose  assistance  I  have  formerly  acknowledged  in  many 
of  the  notes  and  extracts  annexed  to  my  translation  of  the  Iliad." 

*  Advertisement  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Works  in  folio,  quarto,  and 
duodecimo,  1735. 

*•  ^y  the  note  Johnson  means  the  Postscript  to  *  The  Odyssey,'  in  which  the 
statement  there  made  by  Pope  is  certainly  a  lie. 

"  See  Johnson's  Letter  to  Joseph  Warton  on  this  subject  in  Boswell  by 
Croker,  p.  647,  ed.  1848. 

''  The  only  statement  on  this  subject  in  Spence  is,  that  Fenton  had  240/., 
and  Broome  600/.  (*  Spence  by  Singer,'  p.  326.)  Broome,  in  a  letter  to  Pope, 
of  29th  October,  1735,  says,  "  You  paid  me  500/.;  that  is,  100/.  for  the  notes, 
and  400/.  for  eight  books  of  the  verse  translation,  and  Mr.  Fenton  in  pro- 
portion for  his  four  books." — (Unpublished  Letter  in  Mr.  Croker's  possession.) 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Broome  believed  that  Fenton's  remuneration 
was  the  same  as  his  own,  which  it  appears  now  w^as  not  the  case. 

**  And  alAO  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lortl  Hervey.     "  What  ho  gave  him 
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ft  M  ^A/^xA  ita/L,  iitifyx'^i^  ^  PtifrV  imnii  «saBBaffieL  Broome 
#«*  i»A«ii&^^)  insiOiA,  ISSixs'  hcfdks  caut  meriE  tince  kundred 
^0t$i4ft^  ^ivitjfit  iiisA  all  wt  ufjiei,  eqmTusEC  jfi  BeKt  to  fear,  had 
^j^rtMiuif  a  r^  to  lEMtr  tLazi  ax. 

V0f0mm  [fnAjsiiAj  axidadered  kimsdf  a$  kjBcd,  and  there 
ir/M  f/ff  ^mun  timt:  mf^re  than  coSdces  btiwieqi  Urn  and  his 
¥fft\^fyt^.  Uh  always  b-pc^e  of  Pope  as  too  such  a  lover  of 
m^Ht^f  fuul  Pr/pe  pursued  hhn  widi  aTowed  hcstflity ;  Sh*  he 
wd  tm\y  riamifd  him  disrespectfully  in  ^  The  Dunciad,*  ^^  but 
/|«^/t^fd  hini  more  than  once  in  the  *  Bathos,*  as  a  proficient  in 
i\m  **  Art  of  Niiiking;"  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  diflSerent 
kimlM  of  |KM;tM  diHtinf^uished  for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome 
Mwnu^x,  ^*  tin;  parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a  hoarse 
Olid  voi<*4)  OM  makes  them  seem  their  own.**  '^    I  have  been  told 


WM«  HvM  liiitutrnd  potindfi:  hiii  receipt  can  be  produced  to  your  Lordship."  Sir 
llMMry  Miiiiliiiry  \\vm  Iiirgo  oxtractM,  in  Broome's  handwriting,  from  his  portion 
tit  lli<* '  OilyMiKiy/  mid  from  bis  poem  on  the  'War  in  Flanders,'  which  he  had 
iffolHibly  MHit  to  Hir  Thomas  [Hanmer]  for  approbation  and  patronage.  Sir 
llMitry  mInu  |HiMciMiiiiii  "a  memorandum  of  the  respective  shares  borne  by  Pope, 
t^oiliMi,  mill  HnHiiiio  in  the  translation  of  the  'Odyssey,*  which  corresponds 
Willi  llitt  wUilwiiuiiiti*  already  published." — Hanmer  Correspondence,  8vo.,  1838, 
p.  Ulll. 
**  ihililiHtiii  »ihimld  have  naid  in  the  early  editions  of  *  The  Dundad.' 

nil»«»n\l«u\  politic*!,  0  Swift,  thy  doom; 

Aiiti  ro)H«*«.  ti>uislatiug  three  whole  years  with  Broome. 

NVIuMv  mIho  ihU  uottt  \Hvuni:  *Mlo  concludes  his  irony  with  a  stroke  upon 
tilhi»«»l(\  (\m'  NvUoovtir  iu\a({iu<«  this  a  sarcasm  on  the  other  ingenious  person  is 
M(iM(|.\  mUfHK«^^^''      lir\H\n\o,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  the  edition 

I  M\\\s  »  \  (  ku,  \\%»  iH»Ad ; 

• 

UOhm^^Uu  |K^Utiv'«.  O  Swift*  thy  fate; 

\u^l  \\^)H»'ii,  K>V.\V  y\vir»  to  comment  and  translate. 

^^\it^«h|\«^^\M>  a\Um>sI  t>'  .N*^.  Th«  1<^  of  the  edition  of  1736  in  which  the  al- 
l\^V<sM\«^  s^^'U\«k  >\H»  ii«^^|  l\\  IV|>E»  to  lV\XHiH^  in  a  letter,  dated  12th  Jan.,  1735-6, 

^^  \\\\\  \\w  ^^Mk.^%K  u\  '  VK«k  An  \^f  ^nkini:*  which  occasioned  the  greatest 
^^^\V\MUv  ls^  ^Unsnu^v"  v«  th^t  in  <^Ka(^tiNr  VIK:  **  Another  aathor  [there  are 
^\^  m'<tMU»  V  \K«^v\aW^  a  )svl  iKa)  «ilUiM»  fLvrth  amidst  a  cirde  of  i 


l\\Vft  l^^'Hsii  tk<\HJ^  tW  £^>^JiC  tak«s  his  wmy, 

Kl^  MW^  HV«yf^«tV««  riM#  iAlv^  dl^. 

WW  a  v^vAUMni\\  «&  W<M>^  .Ni  \>A\y«^iN'«i*^  A\\    TIfcs  cm(4cl  is  bj  fttmna,  and 
l^v^i^  >hiNNV  K^  INm^nm^  MiiJ(  ^>  |\*^  WattMtf  ai«a«t  iL    I\)f«»  m  hk  raply. 
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that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their 
peace  was  without  friendship.^^ 

He  afterwards  [1739]  published  a  Miscellany  of  Poems, 
which  is  inserted,  with  corrections,^''  in  the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.  He 
was  some  time  rector  of  Sturston  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married 
[1716]  "  a  wealthy  widow ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  King  ^* 
visited  Cambridge  (1728),  became  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was 
(1733)  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  rectory  of  Pulham  in 
Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given 
him  by  the  Lord  Comwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  who 
added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he  then  resigned  Pulham, 
and  retained  the  other  two.**^ 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and 
amused  himself  with  translating  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he 

nys  that  it  was  neither  his  doing  nor  Dr.  Arbuthnot*8,  but  was  inserted  by  a 
friend. — (Unpublished  Letters  in  Mr.  Croker's  possession.) 

M  Epigram,  occasioned  by  P — 's  abase  of  Mr,  BroomCy  Author  of  Vte  Dissertation 

and  Notes  upon  Homer. 

By  Pope's  applause,  Broome  gain'd  a  Critic's  fame, 

And  by  his  envy  lost  the  Poet's  name. 
(Thus  does  the  moon  in  feeble  radiance  bright 

Eclipse  the  sun  to  whom  she  owes  her  light.) 
How  vile  the  Instruments  which  Heaven  employs 

To  swell  our  sorrows  or  exalt  our  joys! 
So  Rome's  fam'd  Capitol,  devoid  of  aid, 

A  Goose  once  sav'd,  a  strumpet  once  betray'd. 

The  Daily  Journal,  Oct.  2,  1728. 

**  Their  reconciliation  took  place  in  1735,  on  Broome's  transmitting  to  Pope 
a  letter  of  the  22nd  July,  1735,  from  Curll,  applying  for  any  letter  he  might 
wish  to  publish,  addressed  to  him  by  Pope.  Broome  did  not  even  answer 
Curll's  letter. — (Unpublished  Letters  in  Mr.  Croker's  possession.) 

17  tt  r£^Q  second  Edition,  with  large  alterations  and  additions,"  was  published 
in  8vo.,  1750,  "for  Henry  Lintot."  In  Bernard  Lintot's  Book  of  Accounts, 
under  the  name  Broome,  is  the  following  entry : — 

Feb.  22,  1726-7  .  .  .  Misc.  Poems,  £35. 

*'  1716.  William  Broome,  clerk  and  rector  of  this  parish,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  widow,  were  married  with  license  July  y*  22d,  by  me,  James  Oldfield, 
rector  of  Brome. — Parish  Register  of  Sturston  (Barlow's  Broome,  p.  11). 

»  0«orge  II. 

^  This  is  not  the  case.  He  died  rector  of  Pulham,  and  so  describes  himself 
in  bis  will,  dated  a  month  before  he  died. 
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[1739-40]  in  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  under  the 
ci  Chester." 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16, 1745,  and  was  buried  in  the 

Abher  Church." 

« 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  great 
poei«  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent  ver- 
siier;  his  lines  are  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is 
select  and  elegant"    His  rhymes  are  sometimes  unsuitable :  in 
bb  *  Melancholy,'  he  makes  breath  rhyme  to  birth  in  one  place, 
and  to  turik  in  another.     Those  faults  occur  but  seldom  ;  and 
be  bad  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as  fitted  him  for 
traosla&an;  but,  in  his  original  works,  recollection  seems  to 
baie  been  his  business  more  than  invention.    His  imitations  are 
si>  appuenu  that  it  is  part  of  his  reader's  employment  to  recall 
ibe  Terses  of  some  former  poet    Sometimes  he  copies  the  most 
popular  writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at  conceal- 
ment ;  and  s^^metimes  he  {ucks  up  fragments  in  obscure  comers. 
His  lines  to  Fenton, 

**  Serene,  Use  sting  of  frnxL  thy  tbm^ts  beguile, 
And  icake  afflkiticu  ol^eote  oi  a  suile,"* 

bnmtfHt  to  my  mind  :siaaQe  lines  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
%»rittett  by  Banx*.  rf  wbcwi  I  sbouM  not  have  expected  to  find 

*•  I^t  «wu*  0  3toe.  w&cw  sweet  nepentheaxi  tongue 
C!U)  sHiarto  iim;  ^«od?  oc  siSmclt  with  deathless  song ; 
C^ot^c  ii^MtiMif  piii^imtnf  wich  «»y  thoughts  beguile, 

Tv  wE^fiirvt  bi^^  uifcitertwtt?  wew  tedious  and  useless.  What  he 
Ulm  h*  ^^rvioitt  aMkbK^  worse :  and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought 
«i  tnetAQ  nuu:  wbom  l\>pe  cbose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 

*  Dr.  G^-todi.  Bftsiiop  <vr  Norvxh.  rad  the  eenrioe.  His  grave  is  not  marked, 
ADd  Um  ikitf  of  hk  band  in  tW  Msi*l«r  is  the  date  of  his  death.  He  left  an 
oolj  aoo,  diariea  John  BroooMv  ^"iK>  died  1747,  an  under-gxudoate  of  St 
John's  College,  Ounbridges.     The  poet  e  widow  died  in  1750. 

**  Christopher  Pitt,  the  poet»  who  has  a  right  to  be  heard  od  a  poetical 
question,  praises  particularlj  "the  charming  translation  of  the  Eleventh  Book 
of  the  'Odjssey.'  "—MS.  Letter  to  Broome. 
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co-operation  was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies  as  so  important, 
that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley  with  this  ludicrous  distich : 

"  Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer  ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way."  " 


APPENDIX. 


Broome's  Will.    [Fr(m  Barlow's  *  Broome,'  12mo.  1854.] 

^^  In  t!f)t  name  of  t|)e  moi^t  f^ifjfy  axiti  9T)orable  0otr,  ^mm. 

I,  William  Broome,  Rector  of  Pulham,  in  y*  County  of  Norfolk,  make  my 
Will  and  Testament,  in  y*  manner  following :  First,  I  give  to  Elizabeth 
Broome,  my  Wife,  all  my  Lands  and  Tenements  whatsoever  lying  in  Min- 
dlesham,  Brockford,  Thwaite,  or  any  other  Parish  adjoining,  as  also 
y*  Marshes  in  Sudbome,  the  House  in  Dickleburgh,  and  likewise  all  that 
^tate,  now  in  y*  occupation  of  Samuel  Weavers,  y*  younger,  rented  at 
forty-four  pounds  yearly,  whether  y*  premises  ly  in  Sturston,  Thrandiston, 
Brome,  in  Suffolk,  or  any  Parish  adjoining ;  and  my  Will  is,  that  she  hold 
and  enjoy  y*  same  during  y'  term  of  her  natural  life,  upon  this  express 
condition,  that  she  contracts  no  future  marriage,  but  continues  a  Widow 
during  life.  Also  I  give  unto  y«  said  Elizabeth  Broome,  my  Wife,  all  my 
Bills,  Bonds,  Notes,  Plate,  Household  Goods,  and  all  Furniture  within 
doors  and  without,  during  y*  term  of  her  natural  life,  if  she  shall  continue 
unmarried  to  y*  day  of  her  death  ;  but  if  she  shall  marry  again,  then  my 
Will  is,  that  all  y"  aforesaid  premises,  personal  or  real,  of  what  kind 
soever,  inunediately  descend  to  my  only  Son,  Charles  John  Broome,  as  if 
y*  said  Elizabeth  were  naturally  extinct.  Item  I  give  to  y*  said  Charles 
John  Broome,  all  my  Estates  lying  in  Mindlesham,  Brockford,  Thwaite, 
or  any  Parish  adjoining,  as  also  y"  Marshes  in  Sudbome,  all  lying  in  Suf- 
folk, to  him  and  his  heirs,  lawfully  begotten,  for  ever,  as  also  all  my  Plate, 
Moneys,  Furniture,  Stock  and  Household  Goods  of  all  kinds,  after  y*  de- 
cease of  his  Mother.  Item  I  give  to  y"  said  Charles  John  Broome,  all  that 
Estate  in  y*  occupation  of  Samuel  Weavers,  y*  younger,  rented  of  me  at 
forty-four  pounds  yearly,  during  y"  term  of  his  natural  life,  whether 


**  A  couplet  like  this  had  been  applied  before  to  Richard  Brome,  the  dra- 
matic poet  and  servant  of  Ben  Jonsou : — 

Sent  by  Ben  Jensen,  as  some  authors  say, 
Broom  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

Choycc  Drollery:  Songs  and  Sonnets,  12mo.,  London,  1656. 
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V*  IwmiiMB  ly  in  Sturston,  Thrandiston,  or  any  other  Parish  adjoining, 
Wit  if  y*  said  Charles  John  Broome  shall  have  Heir  or  Heirs,  lawfully 
biMMten,  then  I  give  y*  said  premises  to  him  and  his  Heirs  for  ever ;  bat 
11^  Will  and  intent  is,  that  if  y*  said  Charles  John  Broome  shall  decease 
without  Heirs  or  Heir,  lawfully  begotten,  that  then  all  y*  said  Estate, 
now  occupieii  by  Samuel  Weavers,  shall  descend  to  y*  Right  Honourable 
Charl««  liord  Comwallis,  my  patron  and  constant  friend,  and  to  his  Heirs 
for  <»vor,  as  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude  to  my  great  Benefactor,  and  to  be 
|HMM>sa(Hl  by  him  or  them  in  full  right  of  any  of  the  Estates  of  theirs,  in 
l^wi^  or  Oulford.    And  whereas,  my  Brother,  Richard  Broome,  of  Dagen- 
Kaiu,  in  Rssox,  st;!inds  indebted  to  me,  in  a  note  of  twenty  pounds,  bearing 
ikto  iVtoWr  y*  5th,  1737,  or  thereabouts;  as  also  in  a  Bond  of  £240, 
Kwuriug  \Ut**  March  y*  25th,  1737,  or  thereabouts ;  as  also  in  another  Bond 
v>f  i^HiiNSix^r©  ix^unds,  bearing  date  June  y*  25th,  or  thereabouts.    And 
\VWi\>i»  8^1  y*  interest  of  both  y*  Bonds,  remaining  entirely  unpaid,  I 
)||ix^  «ftd  K>)uc<ith  to  my  four  Sisters,  Elizabeth  Cook,  of  Bank  HaU,  Lan- 
\M*hii>^ ;  atu)  l<^  my  three  other  Sisters,  Margaret,  Anne,  and  Sarah,  the 
«WMi «'  \>()e  httudiv^l  iM>unds,  to  be  paid  by  y*  said  Richard  Broome,  within 
V*  $|tJKV  v>f  xyK"  Nvar  after  my  decease,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them, 
4^  if  W«  >'  SMud  Richard  Broome,  shall  fail  of  discharging  this  my 
Ij^^BiKy^  XKtihiu  y*  iinK>  mentioned,  I  give  to  my  said  four  Sisters  y*  above 
imokiinI  ik^I^  mkI  K^iuis  for  their  own  proper  use  and  property ;  but  if 
\*  «ttvl  KioKArvl  UrvxMuo  shall  perform  this  my  intent  and  will,  I  hereby 
^i^'W^'  hiu)  \>f  Y*  AK>ve  debt  and  give  it  him  as  a  Legacy.    Lastly  I 
w^tuiuaU'^  ^n1  A('(x>iut  Elizabeth  Broome  my  wife  sole  Executrix  of  this 
w^  bdMM  Will  Ai^l  'l\'*t;uuont.    And  now,  0  my  God,  Thou  Father  of  all 
sX'mi^^  auJ  NHtutatu  v>f  all  mercies,  I  recommend  my  soul  to  thy  infinite 
s^\\hiv«»  K*  ^urvkui  *xtvl  fv>rv:iveness  of  all  my  sins,  trusting  entirely  in  thy 
u^iiv  uwrvtv«  ^tt^l  V*  iiiduite  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour.    Amen. 

(SEAL.) 

'*  William  Bboome. 

•*  S4.<»;\\L  A\iA\U  AUvl  vklivvrwl  as  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  y«  pre- 
;^HNv  of  \i*  ibv'  u»JivWnKritten,  Octr.  22,  1745,  the  words  *  personal  or 

"  John  Collet. 
"  Benj.  Martin. 


••  IVored  31st  IVwmlvr,  174:\  by  the  (.>ath 
of  the  Sole  Executrix  within  uam«d.* 


**  Mabt  Mabtin. 


»• 
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PITT. 

1699-1748. 

Bom  at  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire  —  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford 
—  Presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Pirapem  in  Dorsetshire  —  Translates 
Vida's  *Art  of  Poetry,'  and  Virgil's  *^neid' — His  Miscellany  of 
Poems  —  Death  and  Burial  at  Blandford. 

Christopher  Pitt,  of  whom  whatever  I  shall  relate,  more  than 
has  been  already  published,  I  owe  to  the  kind  communication  of 
Dr.  Warton,  was  born  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into  Winchester  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  distinguished  by  exercises  of  uncommon 
elegance,  and,  at  his  removal  to  New  College  in  1719,  pre- 
sented to  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and  volun- 
tary studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did 
not  then  know  to  have  been  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence  which  well  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  suppression  of  such  a  work,  recommended 
by  such  uncommon  circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is 
indeed  culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous  books;  buC 
incitements  to  early  excellence  are  never  superfluous,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three  years,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Pimpem,  in  Dorsetshire  (1722),  by  his 
relation,  Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire ;  ^  and,  re- 
signing his  Fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two  years  longer, 
till  he  became  Master  of  Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  'Vida's  Art  of 
Poetry,'*  which   Tristram's  splendid  edition  had  then  made 

'  To  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  'Poems  and  Translations/  1727. 
*  '  Yida's  Art  of  Poetry,  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Christoph.  Pitt,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  CoUege  in  Oxford,  Rector  of 
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popular.  In  -  this  translation  he  distinguished  himself,  both  by 
its  general  elegance  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers 
to  the  images  expressed — a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great 
ardour  enforced  and  exemplified.        ^ 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,^  a  place  very  pleasing  by  its 

Pimpem  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Earl 
Stanhope/  &c.  London :  printed  by  Sam.  Palmer,  for  A.  Bettesworth,  at  the 
Red  Lion,  in  Paternoster  Row,  1725.  12mo.  A-  new  edition,  corrected,  was 
printed,  in  an  Elzevir  type,  by  Dodsley,  in  1743,  price  23,  Qd. 

*  I  had  never  any  thoughts  of  leaving  Pimpem,  nor  would  I  change  it  for  a 
benefice  of  three  times  the  value  in  a  bad  country.  If  I  may  quote  the  end  of 
one  of  these  Epistles,  you  will  find  it  so : — 

When  to  delicious  Pimpem  I  retire, 

What  greater  bliss  (my  Spence)  can  I  desire? 

Contented  there  my  easy  hours  I  spend 

With  maps,  books,  globes,  a  bottle,  and  a  friend. 

There  I  can  live  upon  my  income  still, 

Ev'n  tho'  the  House  should  pass  the  Quakers'  Bill ; 

Yet  to  my  share  should  some  good  prebend  fall, 

I  think  myself  of  size  to  fill  a  8tall. 

For  life  or  wealth  let  Heaven  my  lot  assign, 

A  firm  and  even  soul  shall  still  be  mine. 

Chr.  Pitt  to  Broome,  the  poet,  2nd  May,  1740,  (MS.) 

Of  these  Epistles  he  gives,  in  the  same  letter  to  Broome,  the  foUowing 
account: — **  You  are  pleased  to  think  I  shall  scarce  ever  be  imemployed  in 
something  or  other  iu  the  Poetical  Way.  The  only  things  I  have  writ  of  that 
nature  of  late  are  some  Imitations  of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  which  are 
not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  I  never  designed  to  publish,  because  I 
thought  'em  too  Particular  in  some  passages  as  to  Times,  Places,  and  Persons; 
but  Mr.  Pope  told  me,  just  before  I  left  the  town  (for  he  had  read  'em  over), 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  published ;  that  if  in  some  parts 
they  were  a  little  too  Particular  (as  I  objected),  'twas  what  was  unavoidable  in 
modernizing  Horace,  and  that  he  thought  they  might  appear  when  I  judged  it 
a  proper  time."  In  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  he  supplies  an 
anecdote  of  Spence  and  Lord  Bathurst  that  merits  preservation; — "In  one  of 
my  Imitations  there  is  a  blank  in  a  lord's  name.  It  was  Lord  Bathurst:  on 
this  occasion  applied  to  Quid  de  q^ioqm  viro.  Mr.  Spence  told  Lord  Bathurst 
(who  you  know  was  one  of  the  twelve)  that  he  thought  the  making  ttcclve  Peers 
at  a  dash  was  the  worst  transaction  in  the  Queen's  reign.  You  may  guess, 
as  soon  as  he  recollected  himself,  he  was  in  no  small  confusion,  which  my  Lord 
dissipated  in  a  ver}*^  candid  manner  by  joining  in  his  opinion." 

Mr.  Christopher  Pitt  has  imitated  the  Seventh  Satire  of  Horace,  Book  II., 
the  Nineteenth  Epistle  of  Book  II.,  the  Fourth  Epistle  of  Book  I.,  and  the 
Tenth  and  Elighteenth  of  Book  I.,  with  a  freedom  and  a  facility  of  versification 
truly  Horatian. — Jos.  Warton  (Pope,  ed.  1797,  i.  liii. ;  see  also  vi.  3). 

"  I  gave  your  service.  Sir,  to  Mr.  Dobson.  He  has  just  left  me,  and  is  going 
to  Winchester.     lie  finished  the  largest  part  of  the  7th  book  [of  *  Paradise 
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situationy  and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a 
ix)et9  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his 
▼irtue,  and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  the  eaa- 
nesB  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers  he  had  something  of  the 
scholar's  timidity  or  distrust ;  but  when  he  became  familiar  he 
was  in  a  very  high  degree  cheerful  and  entertaining.  His  general 
benevolence  procured  general  respect,  and  he  passed  a  life 
placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  miscellany,  published  in  1727,* 
it  is  not  easy  nor  necessary  to  know ;  those  which  have  dates 
appear  to  have  been  very  early  productions,  and  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  '  Vida '  animated  him  to  a  higher  under- 
taking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  published  a  version  of  the 
first  book  of  the  '  iEneid.*  This  being,  I  suppose,  commended 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added  three  or  four 
more,  with  an  advertisement,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as 
translating  with  great  indifference,  and  with  a  progress  of  which 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  This  can  hardly  be  true,  and,  if 
true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with  his  modesty,  or 
any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  ^  a  complete  Eng- 
lish *iEneid,'  which  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  publica- 
tion with  his  other  poems.  It  would  have  been  pleasing  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  best  translations  that 
perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  same  author. 

Lotfc']  at  Pimpem.  I  read  one  or  two  of  the  books,  and  think  'em  very  happy 
in  the  variety  of  the  periods  and  harmony  of  the  numbers,  the  want  of  which, 
you  know,  is  the  chief  fault  of  Ovid  and  Claudian.— I*itt  to  Broome,  the  poet, 
July  29,  1740. 

*  '  Poems  and  Translations/  by  Christopher  Pitt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College  in  Oxford.  London:  printed  for  Bernard  Lintot,  &c.  1727,  Bvo. 
p.  192. 

Under  Pittas  name  in  Lintot's  book  of  accounts  is  the  following  entry: — 

Oct.  13»  1726.     His  Misc.  Poems     ....     £21. 

*  April,  1740,  in  2  vols.  4to.  price  21s. 
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Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryd^i  naturally  obeenred  his 
fieulureB,  and  avoided  them ;  and  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  '  Iliad,' 
be  iiad  an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid  verafica- 
tion.  With  these  advantages,  seconded  by  great  diligence,  be 
might  successfully  labour  particular  passages,  and  escape  many 
errors.  If  the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  result 
would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general 
vigour  and  sprightliness,  anc^itt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate 
the  excellence  of  a  single  couplet — that  Dryden's  faults  are  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitfs  beauties  are 
neglected  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal— that 
Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people— that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read.^ 

lie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  great  work 
deservedly  conferred,  for  he  left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies 
buried  under  a  stone  at  Blandford,  cm  which  is  this  inscription : 

**  In  memory  of 

Cur.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.A. 

Yen'  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry ; 

and  vet  more 

f»>r  the  universal  candour  of 

liis  mind,  and  the  primitive 

nimplicity  of  his  manners. 

lie  liveil  innocent, 

and  died  K'lovetl, 

Apr.  13,  IT-ki, 

ai^nl  48."" 


*  W'iu*t\vu*«  tiHX^Utivxn  [of  the  *  G^^rgics ']  niay  in  many  instances  be  found 
m\xY»  ftuthtul  au\l  wiK'i^  thAii  IVvdens;  but  it  waDt«  that  elastic  and  idio- 
lualk^  (WkKuu  bv  which  iVvden  rvcotuoiks  us  to  kia  fiuilta«  and  exhiluta  rather 
lh«  dilig«aki»  of  a  ^'h^^Iar  than  the  spirit  of  a  poet. — T.  CAXP&mj.:  ^»tcame»M, 

^  ISU'a  fUth^  tnawJUt«xl  the  *  IHa^e  of  Atheoss*  in  CVeech's  *  Lucretius  * 
V  S^MMKV  by  Sii^^MT^  i\  3o::  \     He  h»tl  a  Iwrother  al^  vbo  ww  a  poet. 

**  \  had  au  I'lvker  brv^ther^  FelWw  of  Wadham.  who  traife4ated  the  first  five 
UmA«  [u«f  MUlott^  oil  hU  dr»t  ^^iu^  to  C>xfv>rd,  whk^  u{mmi  the  whole  I  belieTe 
w#re  >KvU  «2iesHit\\i,  tx^r  he  h^l  a  vast  wmiuaDd  of  TirgTs  phraseology,  and 
<<o^Kl  a|H^'  U  very  hap^uly  v>»i  ^Htte  vvowtoos.'*— I*itt  to  fikt>oine«  the  poet. 

\VKv«<»\iM'  k  <^urkHUi  to  ktK^w  mv^re  aK^ut  Omtepher  Pllt  shoaM  tmn  to 
loa  MliMH  ilk  Hu^h<a*«  iVnrv«(K'ttiMice. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 
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THOMSON. 

1700-1748. 

Bom  at  Ednam  in  Eoxburghshire  —  Educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  designed 
for  the  Church  —  Starts  for  London  —  His  Poverty  —  Publishes  his 

*  Winter,*  *  Summer,'  *  Spring,*  and  other  Poems  —  Writes  for  the 
Stage  —  Is  made  Tutor  to  the  Son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  —  Visits 
Italy  —  Made  Secretary  of  the  Briefs  —  Loses  his  office  at  Lord  Talbot's 
death  —  Patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Lyttelton — Writes 

*  Agamemnon '  and  other  Tragedies  —  Publishes  *  Liberty,*  a  Poem  — 
Death  and  Burial  at  Richmond  in  Surrey — Works  and  Character. 

James  Thomson,  the  son  of  [the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson]  a 
minister  well  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom 
September  11,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  of 
which  his  father  was  pastor.  His  mother,  whose  name  was 
Trotter,^  inherited  as  co-heiress  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.' 
The  revenue  of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr. 
Thomson  supported  his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr. 
Riccaltoun,  a  neighbouring  minister,*  discovering  in  James  un- 

'  Johnson,  foUowing  the  first  edition  of  Murdoch's  *  Life,'  had  given  the 
maiden  name  as  Hume;  hut  Murdoch  discovered  his  error,  and  corrected  it, 
as  I  have  here  corrected  Johnson's.  Compare  Boswellto  Johnson,  June  18th, 
1778. 

*  Widehope,  in  Roxhurghshire. 

»  He  waa  a  poet  himaelf.     (See  '  Gent/s  Mag.'  for  April  1853,  p.  369.) 

**  Nature  delights  me  in  every  form.  I  am  just  now  painting  her  in  her 
Kkioet  lugubrious  dress  for  my  own  amusement,  describing  Winter  as  it  pre- 
•enia  its^.    After  my  first  proposal  of  the  subject, 

I  sing  of  Winter  and  his  gelid  reign, 

Mor  let  a  rhyming  insect  of  the  Spring 

Deem  it  a  barren  theme.     To  me  'tis  full 

Of  manly  charms;  to  me,  who  court  the  shade, 

Whom  the  gay  Seasons  suit  not,  and  who  shun[s] 

The  glare  of  Summer.     Welcome,  kindred  glooms ! 

Drear,  awful,  wintry  horrors,  welcome  all!  &c. 

"  Mr.  Rickleton's  poem  on  Winter,  which  I  still  have,  first  put  the  design  into 
x&y  head.  In  it  are  some  masterly  strokes  that  awakened  me." — Thomson  to 
CraiDston  {cyr.  Sept.  1725). 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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•.-ummi}n  pn)nii:?e«  of  future  excellence,  undertook  to  superintend 

his  educariou  and  pn.-viiie  him  bt.vks. 
He  'Aas  tauir'nr  the  commou  rudiments  of  learning  at  the 

schotu  of  J«:*d'.^urj:h,  a  place  which  he  deliirhts  to  recollect  in  his 

pceui  :i  *  Autumn  ;*  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
super "T  :i.»  oi.^Qiuion  bovs,  rh«.^Ui:h  in  those  early  davs  he  amused 
ixis  pau^ju  .uid  hiiS  triends  with  poetical  compositions;  with 
which,  however,  he  so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new- 
year's  Liy  iie  threw  iuto  the  lire  all  the  productions  of  the  fore- 
:^»i:i::  %car. 

Fr^iu  'iio  scli«.vl  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
.lad  :'A^z  re<i«:cd  two  yean?  when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his 
.•I  idr\r!  : '  rix*  care  of  their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little 
.*5^a:c  *:*a:  :::«.■  ::e\  a  u:ortj^i^*  could  atford,  and,  removing 
4-::)  -'cr  '"a:!:  "v  :o  Kdir.bunrh,  lived  to  see  her  son  rising  into 
euL.icJxv.' 

r**o  vU-Si:*.:  v-r*  rhoms^Mi's  friends  was  to  breed  him  a 
ai.:i  stcr  He  I.uxl  a:  Kdinbunrh,  as  at  school,  without  distine- 
::oa  .T  c\i\vrat:o:\  till,  at  the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  pn>- 
!\t!:orarN  c\orvis<*  by  explaining  a  psalm.*  His  diction  was  so 
•avcca'.\  >:'".o:*.vi:d  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Professor  of 
P=  ^ '  •  ■  • :  \ .  r\'  vr\-  \  ovi  h im  for  sjH^akinir  Ian guage  unintelligible  to 

.1  :vi\:' tr  a.ul.vV.vV  :  a::d  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as 

»  •  • 

ri'.  s  -x^bus.c  is  r\*;x^neii  to  have  repressed  his  thoughts  of  an 
Av\*s:a>:u\i!  vl'.,ir.u:cr.  and  he  prokUJy  cultivated  with  new 
.i  -:e;\v  '.  >  b!oss<^:;'.s  oi  jxxury,  which,  however,  were  in  some 
Ja  XV'"  v'*  -A  b.as: ;  tor.  submitting  his  productions  to  some  who 
.^vn:^:-*:  !*,*c:iyk**.H*ti  v^ualitievl  to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but 
\i  !'.> :  Iv,:,  :*:\li:.c  other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
X,.  tor  '.'  ".'Nv*!!*  !.^  s::-.x  into  despnidemv. 

lU*  v\iv.>  d:svvu*rv\i  that  the  only  stage  on  which  a  poet 
kN'uIo,  .ij'i\\*r,  ^;t:i  axiy   ho^v  of  advantage,  was  London;  a 

•  'u-  '.v,* . '  xvt  ,*vvj\:a-  «.w<  jiii  :V.i:*tra::on  of  the  li.-th  iiectioD  of  the  llOth 
*\.»  .1      I;  *%•  ,w:;^vc\\i  :v.  :he  l^iiriuiry  HjUI  on  the  *J7th  October,  1724.— 
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place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and 
private  malignity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  conspicuous, 
and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  be- 
firiend  it  A  lady,*  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother, 
advised  him  to  the  journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
asBistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received ;  however,  he  justi- 
fied his  adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and  came  [1725]  to 
seek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  bis  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  had  recommendations 
to  several  persons  of  consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  care- 
fully in  his  handkerchief ;  but  as  he  passed  along  the  street, 
with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon 
every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  creden- 
tials was  stolen  from  him.'' 

BKs  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.^  For  the  supply  of  all  his 
necescdties  his  whole  fund  was  his  '  Winter,'  which  for  a  time 
could  find  no  purchaser ;  till,  at  last  [1726],  Mr.  Millan  was 
persuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  ®  and  this  low  price  he  had 
for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,^° 
a  man  not  wholly  unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn 
his  eye  upon  it,  was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to 
place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thomson  obtained  likewise 
the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent, 
and  glad  of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expression  of  servile 
adulation.^  ^ 

• 

*  Lady  Orisel  Baillie  (d.  174G),  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  wife  of  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  Esq.,  then  mem- 
ber  for  Berwickshire. 

^  One  at  least  of  his  letters  was  delivered.  See  his  letter  to  Cranston,  dated 
London,  3rd  April,  1725. 

*  This  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  his  letter  dated  Bamet,  Sept.  1725. 

*  Three  guineas.    John  Millan  died  15th  Feb.  17S4. 

I*  Caber's  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  v.  195.  Rev.  Robert  Whatley,  afterwards 
Pkebendaiy  of  York. 

"  When  Thomson  published  his  '  Winter,'  1726,  it  lay  a  longtime  neglected, 
till  Mr.  Spence  nuule  honourable  mention  of  it  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Odyssey,* 
which,  becoming  a  popular  book,  made  this  poem  universally  known.  Thorn- 
ion  always  acknowledged  the  tise  of  this  recommendation;  and  from  this  cir- 
comttanoe  an  intimacy  commenced  between  the  critic  and  the  poet,  which 

Q  2 
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*  Winter*  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,^^  but 
attracted  no  regard  from  him  to  the  author ;  till  Aaron  Hill 
awakened  his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson, 
and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  censured  the 
great  for  their  neglect* 'of  ingenious  men.  Thomson  then 
received  a  present  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this 
account  to  Mr.  Hill : 

'^  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last  that  on  Saturday  morning  I  was 
with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A  certain  gentleman,  without  my 
desire,  spoke  to  him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  question. 
If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait  on  him  ?  He  returned,  he  did. 
On  this  the  gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to  him. 
He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil  manner ; 
asked  me  some  common-place  questions ;  and  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the  pre- 
sent was  larger  than  my  performance  deserved;  and  shall 
ascribe  it  to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than,  the 
merit  of  the  address."  ^^ 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would  venture  at 
first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the  public;  and  one 
edition  was  very  speedily  succeeded  by  another.^* 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought  him 
new  friends;  among  others  Dr.  Rundle,^*  a  man  afterwards 
unfortunately  famous,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 

lasted  till  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  most  amiable  and 
beneTolent  temper. — Jos.  Warton:  on  Pope,  i.  154,  ed.  1782. 

'Winter'  was  in  a  fourth  edition,  and  therefore  well  enough  known, before 
Spence's  '  Essay '  appeared. 

"  Afterwards  (1730)  Earl  of  Wilmington.  The  Dedication  was  written  by 
Mallet. — Spence:  ed.  Singer,  p.  327. 

"  '  Letters  to  Mr.  Hill,'  12mo.,  1751. 

**  Three  editions  of  •  Winter  *  appeared  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  first 
published.  The  first  consisted  of  only  413  lines;  the  second  of  463;  and  the 
third  of  464.  No  further  additions  were  made,  I  believe,  till  Millar  (1730) 
printed  the  first  edition  of  'The  Seasons,'  when  'Winter'  was  enlarged  to 
781  lines.    As  left  by  its  author,  it  consists  of  1069  lines. 

**  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  commended  by  Pope: 

"     ^im  <l«Q0nt;  Bundle  has  a  heart. 
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qualities  such,  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot. 

*  Winter '  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions,  not  only  with 
a  preface  and  dedication,  but  with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Mallet  (then  Malloch),  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name  of  a 
lady  once  too  well  known. ^*  Why  the  dedications  are  to 
*  Winter '  and  the  other  Seasons,  contrarily  to  custom,  left  out 
in  the  collected  works,  the  reader  may  inquire.^' 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  himself  by  three  pub- 
lications^^— of  'Summer,'  in  pursuance  of  his  plan;  of  *A 
Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Gray ;  *•  and  of '  Britannia,'  a  kind  of  poetical  invective  against 
the  Ministry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward  enough 
in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece 
he  declared  himself  an  adherent  to  the  Opposition,  and  had 
therefore  no  favour  to  expect  from  the  Court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained  in  the  family 
of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desirous  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by 
making  him  the  patron  of  his  '  Summer ; '  but  the  same  kind- 
ness which  had  first  disposed  Lord  Binning  to  encourage  him, 
determined  him  to  refuse  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his 
advice  addressed  to  Mr.  Dodington,*^  a  man  who  had  more 
power  to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

*•  Mira'e  verses  were  written  at  the  request  of  Mallet. 

'^  The  three  prose  dedications  to  which  Johnson  alludes  (for  '  Autumn ' 
was  published  without  a  dedication  in  prose)  were  omitted  because  the  poet 
supplied  their  places  with  dedications  in  verse,  which  still  remain,  though 
SmoUett  tells  us  ('Dedication  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom ')  that  Thomson 
intended  to  have  withdrawn  the  whole  of  the  dedications  he  had  made,  and  to 
have  stigmatised  his  unworthy  patro^s  by  their  names. 

*•  No;  'Britannia'  was  not  published  till  1729,  and  was  then  published 
anonymously.  A  third  publication  of  the  year  1729  was  a  'Poem  on  the 
Death  of  Congreve,'  addi*e8sed  to  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  re- 
covered by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary,  and  reprinted  by  me  for  the  Percy  Society  in 
1843. 

»•  John  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  died  1769. 

*  The  'Bubo*  of  Pope,  the  patron  of  Young,  and  afterwards  (1761)  Lord 
Melcombe  (d.  1762).  Johnson  wrote  from  the  information  of  Lord  Hailes, 
derived  firom  Lady  Murray,  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Binning's. — Malone  :  Life 

<rf  Dryden,  p.  518. 
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Thi«  grx^e  orrajnon  to  a  wa^crisii  pnody : 

^hirji  for  a  while  was  echoed  dunugh  die  town.* 

f  have  been  told  hv  Sava^^e  that  of  die  Proloene  to  "  S 


*  Af*>!rw«r4ii  Onchem  of  Somcnec     See  vol.  iL  p.  368* 

**  5(h4^  ?rmv  'ind#tr  the  name  of  Eiae'fuj,     :?ee  hor  Letter  to  Dt,  Watti  in 

*  '^rlnfC*  W1W  pqhiiabed  by  Andnv  Millar  rdied  I7*>S\  vbo  cnntiB— d 
Th<yBWion'-«  pQbliivher,  and  eoittnbatad  lar^y  to  the  handsoiiM  qaarto  cdxtioo 
f4  M^l,  the  profitK  of  which  w«sre  spent  on  the  poec'i  maaxanadL  m.  Wcat- 
nrfiHter  Abbey.     For  '  Sprhn^'  he  reeenred  fifty  mirmiM 

**  b  qotfto,  by  tnbeeriptioa.  Three  hnndred  and  ai^rty  — wm  sab- 
lerflbwa  took  454  eopiea.    Pope  sabaeribed  for  three  co^ea. 

*  Win^  aeted  at  Dmry  Lane,  28th  Fd>.  1739^30.  Mrs.  OUfieKd  played 
8opbooM»;  and  thia  wm  her  iMt  netr  pvt  in  ti^«iy.  It  ran  tan  oighta. 
Tha  tUrd,  dzth,  and  ninth  nigfata  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

*  JofanwnifoUowB  Cibber^a  'liraa'  (t.  209).  The  author  of  the  pvody 
"  a  imart  from  the  pit." 
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nisba,'  the  first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  finish  it;  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were 
added  by  Mallet 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Bundle,  sent  [1730]  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
receive  new  impressions,  to  have  his  opinions  rectified,  and  his 
views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  that 
curiosity  which  is  inseparable  irom  an  active  and  comprehensive 
mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in 
all  the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury  ;  he  was  every  day  feasted  with 
ioBtructive  novelties ;  he  lived  splendidly  without  expense,  and 
mi^t  expect  when  he  returned  home  a  certain  establishment. 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no 
man  felt  the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not  in 
danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  found  or 
fismcied  so  many  evils  arising  from  the  tyranny  of  other  govern- 
ments, that  he  resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five  parts, 
upon  Liberty." 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr.  Talbot  died,*®  and 
Thomson,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and  the  author 
congratulated  himself  upon  it  as  his  noblest  work;  but  an 
author  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called 
in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises,  and  reward  her 
encomiast:  her  praises  were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders, 
and  to  gather  dust :  none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so 
little  regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous ;  the  recur- 

^  The  pupU  seems  to  have  held  sentiments  similar  to  his  tutor;  for  Bundle 
writes  to  Mrs.  Sandys,  30th  January,  1730-1:  "His  [Sir  Charles  Talbot's] 
ddeit  wan.  is  at  Paris,  and  behaves  as  one  would  wish  he  should  behave.  His 
rough  English  love  for  liberty  diBdains  the  embroidered  slavery  that  glitters  in 
that  trifling  court.    He  hates  chains,  though  made  of  gold." 

*  Mr.  Talbot  died  27th  Sept.  1733. 
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rence  of  the  same  images  must  tire  in  time  ;  an  enumeration  of 
examples  to  prove  a  position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting. 

The  poem  of  '  Liberty '  does  not  now  appear  in  its  original 
state ;  but,  when  the  author's  works  were  collected  after  his 
death,  was  shortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  liberty 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of 
society,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or  kindness  of  the 
friend :  I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it** 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems  for  a  while 
to  have  suspended  his  poetry  ;  but  he  was  soon  called  back  to 
labour  by  the  death  [1737]  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then 
became  vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Ilardwicke  delayed  for 
some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thomson's  bashfulness,  or  pride,  or 
some  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him 
from  soliciting ;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not  give  him 
what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  at  that  time  [1737]  struggling  for  popularity,  and 
by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  professed  himself  the  patron 
of  wit ;  to  him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  inter- 
rogated about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said,  "  that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly;"  and  had  a  pension 
allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (1738)  the  tragedy 
of '  Agamemnon,' ^°  which  was  much  shortened  in  the  representa- 

**  Thia  was  done  by  Murdoch  in  the  subscription  quarto  of  1762.  (See  Mur- 
doch's letter  to  Millar  in  Wooll's  '  Warton/  p.  252.) 

Lord  Lyttelton  reduced  the  five  parts  of  *  Liberty '  to  three,  and  made  the 
'  Fox  Chase/  inserted  by  its  author  in  '  Autumn/  a  separate  poem.  Murdoch 
(his  dear  friend  and  biographer)  made  some  slight  alterations  in  '  The  Seasons/ 
which  Itfr.  Bolton  Comey  was  the  first  to  point  out  publicly  and  to  restore. 
(Comey's  ed.  of  'Thomson's  Seasons/  Svo.  1843.) 

»  Produced  at  Drury  Lane.  The  first  night  was  6th  April,  1738.  Quia 
played  Agamemnon,  and  Mrs.  Porter  Clytemnestra.  The  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  author.  The  seventh  was  by  command  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  were  present. 
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tion.  It  had  the  fate  which  most  commonly  attends  mytholo- 
gical stories,  and  was  only  endured,  but  not  favoured.  It 
struggled  with  such  difficulty  through  the  first  night,  that 
Thomson,  coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup, 
excused  his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat  of  his  distress 
had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had 
been  refitted  by  a  barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama,  that,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,'*  as  he  sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accompanied  the 
players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him 
ta  silence.  Pope  countenanced  '  Agamemnon '  by  coming  to 
it  the  first  night,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general 
dap ;  he  had  much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed  it 
in  a  poetical  Epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of  which,  however,  he  abated 
the  value  by  transplanting  some  of  the  lines  into  his  '  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot.'^* 

About  this  time  [1737]  the  Act  '^  was  passed  for  licensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  prohibition  of  '  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,'  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  public  recom- 
pensed by  a  very  liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal 

"  Johnson  arriyed  in  London  in  1737.  Theo  Cihher  tells  the  story  of  Sopho- 
niflba. 

*  Pope  did  more  for  '  Agamemnon'  than  countenance  the  first  night.  He 
iMBsted  Thomson  in  making  certain  necessary  cuttings.  (See  Victor's  letter, 
▼ol.  i.)  But  this,  it  is  said  (*  Gent's.  Mag.'  for  Dec.  1841,  p.  570),  was  not  Pope's 
only  service  to  Thomson.  A  copy  of  *  The  Seasons '  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford,  with  numerous  corrections  in  the  handwriting  (as  some  believe) 
of  Pope  himself.  These  corrections  were  in  very  many  cases  adopted  by  Thom- 
son; but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  writing  bears  a  greater  resemblance 
to  Lord  Lyttelton's  handwriting  than  to  Pope's.    The  edition  is  that  of  1736. 

"  Though  '  Agamenmon '  is  not  a  capital  play  on  the  whole,  and  abounds  in 
languid  and  long  declamatory  speeches,  yet  parts  of  it  are  striking,  particularly 
Melisander's  account  of  the  desert  island  to  which  he  was  banished,  copied 
from  the  ' Philoctetes '  of  Sophocles;  and  the  prophetic  speeches  of  Cassandra 
daring  the  moment  of  Agamemnon's  being  murdered,  well  calculated  to  fill 
the  audience  with  alarm,  astonishment,  and  suspense  at  an  awful  event,  ob- 
scurely hinted  at  in  very  strong  imagery.  These  speeches  are  closely  copied 
from  the  '  Agamemnon '  of  Eschylus,  as  is  a  striking  scene  in  his  '  Eleonora  ' 
from  the  'Alcestis'  of  Euripides.  Thomson  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Qreek  tragedies,  on  which  I  heard  him  talk  learnedly  when  1  was  once  intro- 
duced to  him  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Collins." — Jos.  Warton:  Pope,  vii.  10. 

"  10th  George  II.  cap.  28.     It  received  the  royal  assent  2 1st  June,  1737. 
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of  '  Edward  and  Eleonora,'  offered  by  Thomson.  It  is  bard 
to  discover  why  either  play  should  have  been  obstructed. 
Thomson  likewise  endeavoured  to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscrip- 
tion, of  which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  succes&'^ 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind  treatment  of 
Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial  writers  remarked,  that  "  he 
bad  taken  a  Liberty  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in 
any  Season,^' 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mallet, 
to  write  the  masque  of  *  Alfred,'  which  was  acted  before  the 
Prince  at  Cliefden  House.^* 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  *  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,'  ^*  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  tragedies ;  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn 
upon  the  stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either  by 
the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much  qualified  for  tragedy. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ; 
and  his  difiusive  and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation 
rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ; 
fit)m  which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

•*  Speedily  wiU  be  published,  by  subacription,  Edward  akd  Eleonora,  a 
Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Thomson.  The  representation  of  this  tragedy  on  the  stage 
has  been  prohibited  by  Authority,  for  what  reason  the  author  knows  not. 
He  is  conscious  that  he  had  no  other  intention  but  to  paint  Virtue  and  Vice 
in  their  proper  colours;  and  he  hopes  there  is  neither  sentiment  nor  reflection 
introduced  that  dom  not  flow  naturally  from  the  subject.  The  characters  in 
the  play  cannot  offend  those  whom  they  may  be  thought  to  resemble;  they  are 
virtuous.  If  they  displease,  they  can  displease  those  alone  to  whom  they 
were  never  intended  to  be  applied.  And  how  moral  reflections  and  sentiments 
of  Liberty  should  offend  in  a  free  nation  he  will  not  inquire.  He  is  only  soli- 
citous to  approve  himself  to  all  who  judge  impartially  an  honest  man  and  a 
lover  of  his  country.  For  his  success  be  trusts  to  that  candour  and  in- 
dulgence which  he  has  already  met  with  from  the  public  on  other  occasions. 
—'The  DaUy  Post,'  April  7,  1739. 
^  In  this  masque  is  the  national  anthem  'Rule  Britannia.' 
*  First  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  18th  March,  1745.  Qarrick  played  Tancred. 
At  its  revival,  long  after  the  author's  death,  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Sigismunda. 
"The  two  great  statesmen  Pitt  and  Lyttelton  attended  the  rehearsal  of 
'Tancred  and  Sigismunda'  with  great  assiduity;  they  had  a  sincere  value  for 
the  amiable  author."— T.  Davies:  Life  of  Ocarrick,  i  79. 
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The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  [1748]  was  the 
*  Castle  of  Indolence,*  which  was  many  years  under  his  hand, 
but  was  at  last  finished  with  great  accuracy.  The  first  canto 
opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ;  for,  by 
taking  cold  on  the  water  between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught 
a  disorder,  which,  with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a 
fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  without  an  inscription ;  '"^ 
but  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.'® 

Thomson  was  of  stature  above  the  middle  size,  and  '^  more 
fat  than  bard  beseems,"  '^  of  a  dull  countenance,  and  a  gross, 
unanimated,  uninviting  appearance ;  silent  in  mingled  company, 
but  cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his  friends  very  ten- 
derly and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  '  Coriolanus,'  which  was, 
by  the  zeal  of  his  patron,  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon 
the  stage  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 
Prologue,  which  Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomson  in 
fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  him  *'  to  be," 
on  that  occasion,  "  no  actor."  *®  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Quin ;  who  is  reported  to 


gnve,  in  1792,  was  marked  by  a  mural  brass  by  the  eccentric  Farl  of 
Bodian,  and  this  is  still  (1854)  his  only  memorial  in  Richmond  Church. 

*  He  died  intestate;  and  administration  of  his  effects  was  granted  to  Ifr. 
Ljttelton  (afterwards  Lord  Lyttelton)  and  to  Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq.,  after- 
wards  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  in  trust  for  Mary  Craig,  the  lawful  sister,  and  next 
of  kin. 

*  'Gastle  of  Indolence/  canto  ii.  The  best  portrait  of  Thomson  is  that  by 
Aikmin,  still  at  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  The 
greet  Lord  Chatham  said  of  this  picture,  that  it  was  *'  beastly  like."  (Letter 
to  Editor  from  Lord  Lyttelton,  d.  1 837.)  A  chalk  drawing  of  him  by  the 
Mme  artist  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  part  of  a  strange 
gift  to  the  UniTorsity  made  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  drawing  of  him 
bj  Piaton,  engraved  by  Basire  for  his  Works,  1762,  4to.,  is  at  Culloden  House. 
He  eat  to  Slaughter.    (*  Gent's.  Mag.'  1736,  p.  743.) 

*  Murdoch.  (Ed.  Comey,  i.  p.  zxvi.) 

Quin  spoke  the  prologue  (and  it  is  a  fine  one)  in  mourning.  '  Coriolanus ' 
WIS  produced  at  Covent-Qarden,  Friday,  13th  Jan.  1748-9,  and  ran  ten  nights. 
The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  sister. 


III!  VI*  (l«!livf*n;rl  Thf/atsfjT^  tbec  kncmn  to  him  oolr  for  his  genius, 
IViiin  afi  tincai  by  a  very  coitsderabie  present :  and  its  coatmu- 
iiiirr  in  liorioiiraUe  to  both :  fee  friesd^p  is  not  always  the 
iMM|iM*.l  of  obli^tion.  By  this  tragedy  a  ooosiderable  sum  was 
raiiMiil,  of  whirh  part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was 
nmiittiMl  to  li'm  Muterij  whom«  howcTer  removed  from  them  by 
|ilitr4^  or  roiidition,  he  regarded  with  great  tendemesBc  as  will 
M|i|Hmi'  by  tin*  following  letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much 
|iloiiHiin\  UM  It  ^iveri  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  recording  the 
frntt'i'iuil  kin(liu*H8  of  Thomson,  and  reflecting  on  the  friendly 
aMiMUiiiro  of  Mr.  Boswell,  from  whom  I  received  it 

"  Haglej,  in  Worcertenhizv, 
October  the  4tli,  1747. 

**  M\  i»h  \i(  SiHTKU,  -I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to  inter- 
l>ut  iii>  Miloiia-  into  a  ilociiy  of  affection,  especially  as  your  behaviour  has 
lihMtSH  Ih'ou  Niu'li  us  mthor  to  increaiic  than  diminish  it.  I>OQ*t  imapoe, 
Ih'c.iuio  1  iun  a  Kid  corre8}H)iidei)t,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend 
and  lii\it)i«'r.  I  must  ilu  myself  the  justice  to  tell  you  that  my  affections 
ait>  iialuiully  vrry  tixeil  and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plain!  ai'juuHt  you  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  1  have  not  the  least  shadow),  I 
nni  rouNviouH  of  so  many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not  a  little 
rlmilliil»l«'  ttu«l  for^ivinj:. 

"  U  ^\\'VH  mo  the  truest  heart-felt  satisfaction  to  hear  you  have  a  good, 
kind  hui»lvunl,  and  are  in  easy,  contenteil  circumstances;  but,  were  they 
ollun>viM\  that  nvouUI  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  tenderness  towards 
\ou.  \«*  \»ur  giHHl  and  tondor-lioarte*i  jMirents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
nuilonal  toMtinumios  of  that  highest  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
\\\\w\\  notl»in>:  ixMild  have  given  me  equal  pleasure),  the  only  return  I  can 
umKo  tluMu  now  is  by  kindness  to  those  they  left  behind  tfiem.  Would 
to  \Us\  p»vr  l.ifv  had  livinl  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the 
\\\\\\\  ol  \\\m\\  I  siyv.  and  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once 
\\\y^\v  a  ni^tor  who  so  truly  dosiTveil  my  esteem  and  love!  But  she  ii 
happ\.  Nxhdo  wo  umst  toil  a  little  longi^r  here  below  ;  let  us,  however,  do 
H  rln^iMtulh  and  r.i-atofully,  supix^rtetl  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet 
rta»*h»  on  a  M^foi  sho\x\  when*  to  reci^llect  the  storms  and  difficulties  of  hfe 
will  not  |MMha)v«  Iv  iniMUsistont  with  that  blissful  state/*  You  did  right 
\\\  vi\\\  \ouv  drtUjihtor  by  hor  name  ;  for  you  must  needs  have  had  a  ptrti- 
rulrti  londov  tVioudship  lor  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by  nature, 
li.V  havlHn  js^NHsl  the  atVtvtionate  years  of  your  youth  together,  and  by 
(lm(  uhMtl  fHtOouor  and  ongagerofbcarta— mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  io 
MIV  |NtwtM'  to  iHiw  \\  a  littit\  I  account  one  of  the  moat  exquisite  pleasures 
iif  iny  lIU'.    n^tt  I'nough  of  this  melancholy  though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

**  tSun|HU«  hi*  b««uti(Vd  verses  on  Aikoun's  death. 
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"  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as 
you  will  see  by  my  letter  to  him :  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marrying 
again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  circum- 
stances have  hitherto  been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  such  a  state ;  and  now, 
though  they  are  more  settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear) 
considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think  myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for 
«uch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty  reasons  that 
are  apt  U>  startle  the  delicacy  of  diflicult  old  bachelors.  I  am,  however, 
not  a  little  suspicious  that,  was  1  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland  (which  1  have 
some  thought  of  doing  soon),  I  might  ix>8sibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  none  make  better  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  ^  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are  continually  running 
abroad  all  the  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough  to 
return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning  to  make  interest  already  with 
the  Scots  ladies.  But  no  more  of  this  infectious  subject.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you  now  and  then ;  and,  though  I  am  not  a  regular  cor- 
respondent, yet  perhaps  1  may  mend  in  that  respect.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson." 
(Addressed)        "  To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but  not  active  :  he 
would  give  on  all  occasions  what  assistance  his  purse  would 
supply ;  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  solicitation  he  could 
not  conquer  liis  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform.  The  affiiirs 
of  others,  however,  were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He 
had  ofien  felt  the  mconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character,  that  he  talked 
of  writing  an  Eastern  Tale  '  of  the  Man  who  Loved  to  be  in 

>48 


•  As  Thomson  never  retiuned  to  Scotland  (which  you  will  think  very  wise), 
hifl  sister  can  speak  of  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
— B08WBLL  to  Johnson,  July  9,  1777. 

•  My  dear  John, — God  grant  you  the  continuance  of  your  health,  and 
may  you  proaper  in  everything  while  you  live.  It  comforts  me  not  a  little, 
that,  beaides  your  natural  right  to  outlive  me,  there  are  other  circumBtaneeB  in 
your  fiivour;  for  of  all  mortifications,  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  with  whom  one 
has  been  often  happy  is  to  me  the  most  insupportable.  The  loss  of  such  an 
agreeable  friend  as  poor  Thomson  is  so  much  the  more  shocking  that  it  was 
ime^Moted  by  everybody.  He  died  of  a  malignant  nervous  fever,  that  came 
upon  the  back  of  a  tertian;  and  I  had  no  notice  of  his  being  in  any  danger  till 
I  law  it  in  the  most  formidable  shapes.  It  is  certain  nature  was  oppressed  in 
him  with  a  great  load  of  materials  for  a  disease,  not  to  be  easily  thrown  off  by 
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■nofflc   -I-  -waiarras  ^as  i  tptt  ondkafiil  and  inarticQlate 

r-ci-vunimic  my   uitj   tr  soiema  ccHnpoeition.     He 

.11:1?    "^iii'-'^.  "J   joanrgrbiL.  Ttio  belnjj  himself  a  reader 

nn^    L-s-TKii.  THs  :t»  nnta  irownieti  bj  his  odd  utterance, 

-   -:ni:^e-L  ze   TaoKT  Tnni  lis  hands,  and  told  him  that 

'.i  ijj^-^uiier  t  r!ujim»n  **  aa:i  remarked,  that  an  author's 
:»f  •  f^i-  -rati,  a  u*  ^irs^ :  hia  obt-erration  was  not  well 
iiifu  ^.liir.  1:0  Iveii  mith  with  Thomson,  once  told  me 
?••  -  iiTi  .  iaiy  -^maricns  diat  she  could  gather  from  his 
•iisK  -r^  a£2^  i  js  iiiaracter:  chat  he  was  a  *' great  loTer, 
.-nw    ^I'^iacr.  Jia  -t^riwugiy  ahsdnent;"  but,  said  Savage, 

*  -r--«  -u  .^^  j^-e  jur  diac  ot  the  sex;  he  was  perhaps 
T^r-i  .  ,...-^  aicT  u  .ii:»  iie ;  aud  he  indulges  himself  in  all 
:f  -:.-L--*  -i-i:  uutt»  vithin  iiis  reach.  Yet  Savage  always 
•:tf«c  . -;  -it:  au&c  '.^a^r  praifie  of  his  social  qualities,  his 
,Mtj»i'.^  ^'^     u&;aucy  tif  triendtthip.  and  his  adherence  to  his 

•ri5^   -t^-.i^    :ai:tt*  .viieu  the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had 

•  ^.     i.«nii    ti'.imi  lim.  "• 

.w»^ ■-:.->  w  -J  aucu  '.vum  an  his  was;  umi  if  he  had  struggled  through 
«ft  .  •v*.  ^-cn'v  »£«  luauy  rassooB  to  belitive  that  it  most  almost  uoaToidably 
utt  .-^ik  b^^wi  r  HJZZ10  Unisttniig  disease,  much  worse  than  a  speedj 
«.«  **r>  j»  .^  Uf.iti  (.umxbrtable  light  in  which  I  can  yiew  this  shocking 
s^  ^  V  .»  ■■  ■«  ..lUt^  ^iiac  ore  left  behind;  and  if  it  was  not  for  a  Tery  few 
<«.^»^  .^^  :a>«  itiil  rgniainim;.  and  who.  I  hare  reason  to  hope,  will  live 
>  -i^h.  •»  :e  wuuift  ^«Ma  oecome  too  tedious  and  mehmcholy  to  be  sup* 
.  ,«^.         .^'t&.i'.-.M,    -Ji*   pu«6;  to  John  Forbes.     London,  Sept*  3, 1748. 

._M«^  .4u  -  0^  :':«HB  LiorI  Hailea.    "  You  boobj,**  was  the  ezclamaticai, 
.     u*^>*diua  jour  own  verses!"— Ma  lose  :  Life  of  Dryden^  p.  518. 
-  ..     -^>  t^    i    ii»    Otamatic  Miscellanies/ teUs  a  somewhat  similar  stoiy 
•«•.  .,f^ ..  -  .-«i^ii«L  li^    .VjjMiirmnon '  to  the  managers  of  Druiy  Lane, 
t^    .^..    'WT^Tla«o«ii  d.1774). 

u.tr  t*«  >u**t«ri^  oujud  :>ut  that  you  canzK>t  distinguish  rye  fromlarisy, 
^  .«  ««»  !^<JH  Tni.^.xw  You  are  sensible  that  I  know  the  full  extent  of 
«  «M  .  %  v.,t«t  »<..«^  :  >  :!  &Mtin«:  tor  roaches  or  gudgeons  u  the  hi^eat.— Swin 

^Q  ^ii  ^tw  jtL  ^MMar;  and  I  think  we  shaU  see  Claremont»  as  we  did 
S,>»tK<*^  vsij  ^^Mt  A*<aie  w  dine  at  Richmond.  Had  I  best  send  Mr.  Thom- 
«kVtft  ^<MH  i4ai  w«  4^a&I  be  at  sach  an  inn  at  Richmond  by  noon»  hia  hour  of 
iMM^  '-    Cv^  ki.  t^  b<Mk»eIler,  to  Dr.  Birch,  12th  Aug.  ITSi. 

IV^MMHi.  with  the  most  benevolent  heart  that  ever  warmed  the  human 
WvMk  MMwUitaiiMd  a  perpetual  war  with  the  diffifultias  of  a  nwrow  fcctune. — 
]!kNmklki-r:  Hittvrjf  of  £mii*md. 
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As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind : 
his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original. 
His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any 
other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley. 
His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  with- 
out transcription,  without  imitatioa  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  looks  round  on 
Nature  and  on  life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows  only  on  a 
poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  everything  presented  to  its 
▼iew,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be 
detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast 
and  attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  '  The  Seasons ' 
wanders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him, 
and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse  seems  properly 
used.  Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general  views,  and  his 
enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersections  of  the 
sense,  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  general  effects  bring 
before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Nature,  whether  pleasing 
or  dreadful  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer, 
the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  in 
ibear  turns  possession  of  the  mind  The  poet  leads  us  through 
the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the 
viciadtudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and 
kindle  with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalist  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  assisted  to  recollect  and  to 
combine,  to  arrange  his  discoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  sphere 
of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defect  of '  The  Seasons '  is  want  of  method ;  but 
for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of  many 
a|q;)earances  subsisting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why 
one  should  be  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the  memory  wants 
(he  help  of  order,  and  the  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense 
or  expectation. 
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His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such, 
as  may  be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  '^  both  their 
lustre  and  their  shade ;"  such  as  invest  them  with  splendour, 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always  easily  discerned.  It 
is  too  exuberant,  and  sometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling  the 
ear  more  than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  their  ^rst 
appearance,  I  have  since  found  altered  and  enlarged  by  subse- 
quent revisals,  as  the  author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow 
more  exact,  and  as  books  or  conversation  extended  his  know- 
ledge and  opened  his  prospects.*''  They  are,  I  think,  improved 
in  general ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of 
what  Temple  calls  their  "  race  ;"  a  word  which,  applied  to  wines 
in  its  primitive  sense,  means  the  flavour  of  the  soil.*® 

*  Liberty,'  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to  read,  and  soon 
desisted.  I  have  never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not 
hazard  either  praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed  :  it  is  said  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
posthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained 

"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

^  See  Appendix. 

^  Race;  a  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine,  applied  by  Temple  to  any 
extraordinary  natural  force  of  intellect. — Johnson  :  Dictionary, 

Tou  must  know  that  all  my  earlier  love-songs  were  the  breathings  of 
ardent  passion;  and  though  it  might  have  been  easy  in  after  times  to  have 
given  them  a  polish,  yet  that  polish,  to  me,  whose  they  were,  and  who  per- 
haps alone  cared  for  them,  would  have  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart,  which 
was  so  faithfully  inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth  simplicity  was,  as  they 
say  of  wines,  their  race. — Burns  to  Geo.  Thomson. 

My  friend  Mr.  William  Collins,  author  of  the  '  Persian  Eclogues  and  Odes,' 
assured  me  that  Thomson  informed  him  that  he  took  the  first  hint  and  idea  of 
writing  his  '  Seasons'  from  the  titles  of  Pope's  four  Pastorals.— Jos.  Warton. 

Autumn  I  think  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  poetical  season  of  the  year. 
The  spirits  are  not  then  dissipated  with  the  gaiety  of  Spring,  and  the  glaring 
light  of  Summer,  but  composed  into  a  serious  and  tempered  joy.  The  year  is 
perfect.— Thomson  to  Lyttelton,  London,  July  14,  1743. 

The  amplest  and  ablest  account  of  Thomson  is  contained  in  a  Memoir  by 
AUan  Cunningham,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  *  The  Seasons,'  &c.  published  in 
1841.  The  *  Life*  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Thomson  in  1847,  contains  the  Uurgest  series  of  Thomson's  Letters. 
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APPENDIX. 


Thbke  editions  of  *  Winter '  appeared  during  the  year  in  whioli  it  was 
first  printed.  Theirs*  consisted  of  only  413  lines,  the  second  of  463,  and 
the  third  of  464.  No  further  additions  or  even  corrections  were,  I  believe, 
made  till  Millar  printed  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Seasons  *  (the  subscrip- 
tion edition),  when  *  Winter '  was  enlarged  to  781  lines.  In  1744,  the 
year  in  which  a  thousand  lines  were  added  to  *  The  Seasons,'  *  Winter ' 
was  made  to  contain  1069  lines.  Of  this  length  Thomson  left  it,  and  thus 
it  is  always  printed.  The  chief  additions  after  the  first  three  impressions 
were  printed,  are  the  picture  of  the  man  perishing  among  the  snows,  and 
the  reflections  on  the  wants  and  miseries  of  human  life,  the  view  of  Winter 
within  the  Polar  Circle,  the  passage  relative  to  the  Jail  Committee,  the 
eulo^es  on  Hammond,  Pope,  and  Chesterfield,  the  descriptions  of  a  winter 
evening  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  and  the  happiness  of  Russia  under 
Peter  the  Great. 

Between  *  Summer '  as  originally  printed,  and  as  Thomson  left  it,  there 
is  a  difference  of  658  lines.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  poem  to  its  pre- 
set length  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following  table  of  lines  in  various 
editions : — 

Lines. 

First  Ed.  1727     1146 

1730     1206 

1744 1796 

1746     1805 

Murdoch  1762     1804 

Comey      1843     1805 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  by  what  additions,  alterations,  and  expansion 
of  passages,  the  poem  of  *  Summer '  reached  its  present  state.  He  alone 
who  has  collated  (as  I  have  done)  the  various  editions  of  *  The  Seasons 
which  passed  under  the  author's  own  eye,  can  form  any  exact  notion  of 
the  number  of  these  changes  and  additions.  In  his  *  Autumn,'  he  says 
that^  wherever  he  went,  the  subject  of  his  poem  was  ever  in  his  mind  : 

"  My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought." 

And  this  the  numerous  texts  of  his  poem  satisfactorily  prove.  He  was 
alwAys  bettering  it ;  yet  in  these  changes  he  at  times  omitted  lines  of 
mperior  beauty  to  some  that  he  inserted. 

One  passage  that  appeared  originally  in  *  Summer '  is  now  in  *  Autumn ;' 
and  another,  originally  in  *  Spring,'  is  now  in  *  Summer.'  But  transfers 
of  this  kind  were  not  common  with  him — indeed,  I  have  traced  no  others. 

The  story  of  Damon  and  Musidora  is  not  in  the  first  edition  of 
•  Snmmer.'  I  find  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  subscription  quarto  of  1730, 
where  it  is  told  in  a  way  almost  wholly  different  from  the  settled  text. 

VOL.  ni.  u 
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1^  t^viutiful  alluHion  to  Mise  Stanley  is  an  aftsr-ixiKrtiai.  Tlie  Paoe- 
^%;^-  vMi  limit  Britain  wajs  alterbd  and  enlarged  as  }m  M&iZQaits  dianged 
.^Ust  U\*  \  iiiwb  t*xi>unde(l.  1  am  not  aware  of  his  reasactf^  ior  ;«)ecting  from 
^^  lut  oi'  VkoriWicn  ihii  names  of  lillotson  and  Barroir,  tIjcil  oooe  tbey 
baJ  lieim  aihuittiHi,  and  admitted  for  the  strength  and  *^i^^»M^  of  their 
Uuthjt. 

'Iho  Ikritt  (Hlition  of  '  Spring '  consists  of  1082  Iido.  Is  17$>  it  ^u 
vuUr^i\l  to  UVS7,  in  1744  to  1173,  in  1746  to  1176.  The  chief  ftdditious 
Mv  tho  v>a2ifiia>;o  on  ti:ihing,  the  ensuing  digression,  and  tbe  |«rt  reiating  to 
l.^i  ttchitn  and  Hagley. 

*  Autuuiu'  cxuitaiueil,  in  the  first  edition,  1269  lines.  In  1744  it  ^'as 
calui'^cU  to  I37v\  and  in  1 740  it  was  reduced  to  1373. 

Iho  tirbt  cvhtiou  of  the  *  Hymn '  consists  of  121  lines ;  Thomson  hiiD«elf 
rvUu<.x\l  it  i<»  its  piv^k^nt  number,  118. 


rhi.  ./.»,,•«< ^  *  P.vMox  vND  MusiuoRA  o/ *  Summer,*  as  n<Hc  primi^tly 

I.  1268  to  1370. 

'*  "IVm  thvu  hexwiftth  A  S0cr9t  waving  shade, 
Whorv  winded  into  IotoIy  aolitadee 

m 

KuDd  out  the  rambling  dale»  that  Damon  sat, 
Thoughtful,  and  fix'd  in  philotfophic  nyise : 
I^imon,  who  still,  amid  th«  t$av)ig«  woods 
And  lonely  lawns,  the  force  of  beauty  scom'd. 
Firm,  and  to  false  philos^>phy  derote. 
The  brook  ran  babbling  by ;  and  Mg^ing  weak. 
The  breeze  among  the  bemling  willows  play'd, 
W"hen  Sacharissa  to  the  ei>ol  retreat 
With  Amoret  and  Mu^idora  stole. 
Warm  in  their  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd; 
And,  rob'd  in  loose  array,  they  came  to  bathe 
Their  fer\'eut  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
Tall,  and  majestic,  Sacharissa  rose, 
Superior  treading,  as  on  Ida's  top 
(So  Grecian  bards  in  wanton  fable  sung) 
High-shone  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove. 
Another  Pallas  Musidora  seem'd, 
Meek-ey'd,  sedate,  and  gaining  every  look 
A  surer  conquest  of  the  sliding  heart; 
While,  like  the  Cyprian  goddess,  Amoret, 
Delicious  dress'd  in  rosy-dimpled  smiles. 
And  all  one  softness,  melted  on  the  sense. 
Nor  Paris  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cant  unconfin'd,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms, 
Than,  Damon,  thou;  the  stoic  now  no  more. 
But  man  deep-felt,  as  from  the  snowy  leg, 
And  slender  foot,  th'  inverted  silk  they  drew; 
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As  the  soft  touch  dlnolv'd  the  viigm-Bone; 

And,  thro'  the  parting  robe,  th'  alternate  breast^ 

With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 

Luxuriant  rose.    Yet  more  enamoured  still,  I 

When  from  their  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white, 

In  folds  loose-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn; 

And  fSur  expos'd  they  stood,  shrunk  from  themselves; 

With  fancy  blushing;  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Arous'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world. 

Her  full  proportions  such,  and  bashful  so 

Bends  ineffectual  from  the  roving  eye. 

Tlien  to  the  flood  they  rush'd;  the  plunging  fair 

The  parted  flood  with  closing  waves  received; 

And,  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 

Flushing  afresh,  a  mellow  lustre  shed: 

As  shines  the  lily  thro'  the  crystal  mild; 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning-dew 

Puts  on  a  warmer  glow.     In  various  play. 

While  thus  they  wanton'd ;  now  beneath  the  waves, 

But  ill-conceal'd;  and  now  with  streaming  locks 

That  half-embrac'd  them  in  a  humid  veil. 

Rising  again;  the  latent  Damon  drew 

Such  draughts  of  love  and  beauty  to  the  soul, 

As  put  his  harsh  philosophy  to  flight, 

The  joyless  search  of  long-deluded  years; 

And  Musidora  fixing  in  his  heart, 

Inform'd  and  humanis'd  him  into  man." 

From  *  Summer;  ed.  1730,  1.  980  to  1038. 


Specimen  of  *  Thb  Seasons,'  as  altered  by  Pope.* 
(See  note  32,  p.  233.) 

"  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self, 
Recluse  among  the  woods:  if  city  dames 
Will  deign  their  faith;  and  thus  she  went  compell'd 
By  strong  Necessity,  with  as  serene 
And  pleas'd  a  look  as  Patience  e'er  put  on, 
To  glean  Palsemon's  fields." 

lines  Pope  erased,  and  wrote  the  following  in  their  place,  which 
stand  in  the  subsequent  editions : 

**  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self. 
Recluse  among  the  close  embowering  woods. 

deep 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 


•  From  Qray's  Works,  by  Mitford,  vol.  ii.  p.  viii.  (ed.  1836). 

R  2 
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Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises  far  from  human  eyes. 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild: 
So  flourish'd,  blooming  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia;  till  at  length  compell'd 
By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command, 
With  smiling  Patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Palsmon's  fields." 

The  259th  line  of  this  episode  now  stands  : 

"  And  as  he  Tiew*d  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er." 

But  in  the  edition  of  1736  it  is  somewhat  comically  expressed  : 

"  Then  blaz'd  his  smothered  flame,  avow'd  and  bold. 
And  as  he  run^  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er,"  &c. 

This,  however,  Thomson  himself  altered. 


**  This  very  awkward  and  improper  expression  is  from  *  The  Conscious 
Lovers '  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  comedy  commended  by  Thomson  in  his  poem 
of 'Wmter'  : 

"  Cimberton.    I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we  are  looking  at  her, 
throws  out  all  attractions:  her  arms,  her  neck — what  a  spring  in  her  step ! 
"  LucincUi.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus,  you  strange  imaccountable " 
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WATTS. 

1674-1748. 

Bom  at  Southampton  —  Educated  among  the  Independents  —  Becomes 
Tutor  to  the  Son  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  —  Is  received  into  Sir  Thomas 
Abney's  Family  —  Popularity  of  his  preaching  —  His  Work  on  *  The 
Improvement  of  the  Mind '  —  Death  and  Burial  at  Bunhill  Fields  in 
London. 

The  Poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recommendation 
inserted  in  the  late  Collection ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impute  to  me  whatever  pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in 
the  perusal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden.* 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at  Southampton,  where 
his  father,  of  the  same  name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young 
gentlemen,  though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoemaker.* 
He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books  fit)m 
his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he 
was  four  years  old,  I  suppose  at  home.  He  was  afterwards 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  by  Mr.  Pinhome,  a  clergy- 

1  Johnson  was  willing  to  have  said  still  more  ahout  Watts: — 

To  Mr.  W.  Siiart. 

Bolt  Court,  July  7,  1777. 
Sir, — To  the  collection  of  English  poets  I  have  recommended  the  volume  of 
Dr.  Watts  to  he  added :  his  name  has  long  heen  held  hy  me  in  veneration,  and 
I  would  not  willingly  he  reduced  to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  horn  and  died. 
Tet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner 
T«ry  tmworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his  friends  will  favour  me  with 
thft  neceaiary  information.  Many  of  them  must  be  known  to  you ;  and  by  your 
iiiflwuffioe  perhaps  I  may  obtain  some  instruction.  My  plan  does  not  exact 
i;  bat  I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good 
*^.    Be  plflMisd  to  do  for  me  what  you  can. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sax.  Johnson. 
H7,  p.  536.) 
4fror. 
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man,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Southampton,  to  whom  the 
gratitude  of  his  scholar  afterwards  inscrihed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous  that  a  subscrip- 
tion was  proposed  for  his  support  at  the  university ;  but  he 
declared  his  resolution  of  taking  his  lot  with  the  Dissentera' 
Such  he  was  as  every  Christian  Church  would  rejoice  to  have 
adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  academy  taught  by  Mr. 
Kowe,^  where  he  had  for  his  companions  and  fellow-students 
Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.*  Some  Latin  Essays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as 
exercises  at  this  academy,  show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both 
philosophical  and  theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a 
much  longer  course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  ^  Miscellanies,'  a  maker  of  verses 
from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid 
attention  to  Latin  poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the 
glyconic  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen,  are  remark- 
ably easy  and  elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed 
by  the  Pindaric  folly  then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such 
neglect  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is  without  example  among  the 
ancients ;  but  his  diction,  though  perhaps  not  always  exactly 
pure,  has  such  copiousness  and  splendour  as  shows  that  he  was 
but  at  a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

■  His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  contents  of  his  books 
upon  his  memory  by  abrid^ng  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Rowe,  who  were,  I 
believe,  Ladependents,  he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year.* 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent  two 

'  His  father  was  a  non -conformist,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  im^ 
prisoned  for  non-conformity,  and  on  his  release  was,  as  his  son  records, 
"  forced  to  leave  his  family,  and  live  privately  in  London  for  two  years.** — 
Milner:  Life  of  Watts,  8vo.  1834,  p.  60. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  died  in  August,  1705  (Milner,  p.  89).  * 

*  Also  Daniel  Neale,  author  of  'The  History  of  the  Puritans.* 

^  He  was  "  admitted  to  Mr.  T.  Bowe*s  church"  in  Dec.  1693,  as  he  states 
himself  in  some  brief  notes  of  his  life,  printed  in  Milner,  p.  137.  Mr.  Rowe 
died  in  Aug.  1705. 
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years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the  house  of  his  father,  who 
treated  him  with  great  tenderness;  and  had  the  happiness, 
indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
literature  and  venerable  for  piety.' 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Hartopp^  five  years,  as 
domestic  tutor  to  his  son  ;  and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  being  chosen 
assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  preached  the  first  time  on  the  birth- 
day that  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  •  probably  consider- 
ing that  as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he  entered 
on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years,  8  March,  1701-2,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Chauncy ;  but,  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was 
seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which  sunk  him  to  such  weakness 
that  the  congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  [June, 
1703]  appointed  Mr.  Price.  ^°  His  health  then  returned  gra- 
lually ;  and  he  performed  his  duty,  till  (1712)  he  was  seized 
by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  continuance,  that  from  the 
feebleness  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he  never  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of  his  friends 
aecessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,^  ^  who  received  him  into  his  house  ;  where,  with  a  con- 
stancy of  friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often  to  be 
found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years  with  all  the  kindness 
that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect 
could  dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years  afterwards ; 
but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the  end 
jf  his  life.     The  lady  died  about  a  year  after  him.^'' 

^  HiB  father  died  10th  Feb.  1736-7. 

'  At  Stoke  Newington.  He  wont  there  for  the  fuvt  time  (aa  his  notes 
record)  15th  Oct.  1696. 

'  17th  July,  1698.    Dr.  Chauncy  preached  in  Mark  Lane,  London. 

*•  Samuel  Price,  died  1756,  and  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  on  his  grave 
a  recorded,  at  his  own  request,  that  he  was  assistant  and  co-partner  to  the 
irulj  Reyerend  Dr.  Watts  for  forty-five  years. 

"  A  dissenter  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1700,  died  1722,  in  his  83rd 
fear. 

*'  Mary  Gunston,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Ounston,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
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A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  notions  of  patronage 
and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reci- 
procal benefits,  deserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbons's  representation,  to 
which  regard  is  to  be  paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes 
besides. 

"  Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon  that  remarkably 
kind  Providence  which  brought  the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas 
Abney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his  sacred 
labours  for  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  his  generation,  he  is 
seized  with  a  most  violent  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves 
him  oppressed  with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least  to 
his  public  services  for  four  years.  In  this  distressing  season, 
doubly  so  to  his  active  and  pious  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir 
Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  had 
finished  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
strations of  the  truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  care  of  his 
own,  he  had  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies.  Here 
he  dwelt  in  a  family  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  everj' 
virtue,  was  a  house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a 
country  recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  soothe  his  mind  and 
aid  his  restoration  to  health  ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose 
them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious  studies,  and 
enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to 
outward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painftilly,  dragged  on 
through  many  more  years  of  languor,  and  inability  for  public 
service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps  might  have 
sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming  load  of  infirmities 
in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would 

and  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney.  Sir  Thomas's  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caryl,  known  by  his  voluminous  'Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job.' 
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have  been  depriyed  of  those  many  excellent  sermons  and  works 
which  he  drew  up  and  published  during  his  long  residence  in 
this  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming  hither  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies ;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives,  who  shows  the 
Doctor  the  same  respect  and  friendship  as  before,  and  most 
happily  for  him  and  great  numbers  besides ;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were  in  full  propor- 
tion ;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even' 
beyond  that  of  the  Doctor's;  and  thus  this  excellent  man, 
through  her  kindness  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the  present 
MwL  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  esteemed  and 
honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  expe- 
rienced at  his  first  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were 
numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  corn  in  its  season, 
he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy.'' 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  considered  that 
it  comprises  an  account  of  six-and-thirty  years,  and  those  the 
years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family  his  life  was  no 
otherwise  diversified  than  by  successive  publications.  The 
series  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce  ;  their  number  and 
their  variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his  industry  and  the  extent 
of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  Dissenters  to 
court  attention  by  the  graces  of  language.  Whatever  they  had 
among  them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was  com- 
monly obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of 
style.  He  showed  them  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed 
and  enforced  by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  no  reader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or 
diligence.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature,  which  very 
little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of 
appearance,  yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made 
his  discourses  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Foster^'  had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my 

"  Pope's  "  modest  Foster." 
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fHend  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  told  me  that  in  the  art  of  pro- 
nunciation he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude  of 
language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precom- 
pose  his  cursory  sermons,  but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and 
sketched  out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extem- 
porary powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  by  any  gesticula- 
tions ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions  have  any  correspondence  with 
theological  truth,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave  time,  by  a 
short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  and  public  instruction  he  added  familiar  visits  and 
personal  application,  and  was  careful  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  conversation  oflered  of  diffnang  and  increasing 
the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resentment ;  but  by  his 
established  and  habitual  practice  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and 
inoflensive.  His  tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of 
his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue, 
though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a-year ;  and  for  children 
he  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of 
reason  through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human 
action  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who  is  at  one 
time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent  from  the 
dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility 
can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  excursive,  and  his 
industry  continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his 
subjects  various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 
acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition  and  his  mild- 
ness of  censure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but  in  his  mind 
that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity: 
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Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logic  [1724]  has  been 
received  into  the  universities,  and  therefore  wants  no  private 
recommendation :  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be 
considered  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodise  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  observed  by  the  late 
learned  Mr.  Dyer,^*  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of  space  with 
that  of  empty  space^  and  did  not  consider  that  though  space 
might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended  could  not 
be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure 
than  his  '  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  of  which  the  radical  prin- 
ciples may  indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  '  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing,' but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as 
to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  and  pleasing.  Whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing 
others,  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  Theology  as  distinct  firom 
his  other  productions,  but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in 
hand  was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to 
Theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused 
over  his  works :  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  said,  Theo- 
lofficB  Philo9ophia  aneillatur,  philosophy  is  subservient  to  evan- 
gelical instruction ;  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning, 
or  at  least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is  caught  by 
indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat  down  only  to  reason  is  on  a 
sudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728,  he  received 
firom  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma,  by 
which  he  became  a  Doctor  of  t)ivinity.  Academical  honours 
would  have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with  equal 
judgment 

He  continued  many  years  to  study  and  to  preach,  and  to  do 
good  by  his  instruction  and  example ;  till  at  last  the  infirmities 
of  age  disabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  minis- 

'*  Samuel  Dyer  (died  1772),  thoiight  by  some  to  have  been  'Junius.'    (See 
an  aooount  of  him  in  Malone'a  '  Life  of  Dry  den/  p.  181.) 
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terial  functions,  and  being  no  longer  capable  of  public  duty,  he 
offered  to  remit  the  salary  appendant  to  it ;  but  his  congrega- 
tion would  not  accept  the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last  confined  him 
to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where  he  was  worn  gradually  away 
without  pain,  till  he  expired  Nov.  25,  1748,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.^* 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character  or  such 
monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  instruotion  for 
all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke;  he  has  left 
neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he  has  taught 
the  Art  of  Reasoning  and  the  Science  of  the  Stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  the  multi- 
plicity and  diversity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than  fix)m  any 
single  performance ;  for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him 
the  highest  rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity ; 
yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have 
excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  different  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,^^  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  probably  have 

'^  He  was  buried  in  Biinbill  Fields  burial-ground,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  erected  by  his  pupil  Sir  John  Hartopp  and  his  true  friend  Lady 
Abney,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  modest  inscription  which  it  bears  was  written 
by  himself : — 

Isaac  Watts,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  a  Church  of  Christ  in  London, 

Successor  to 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  David  Clarkson, 

and  Dr.  Isaac  CHAtJNCY; 

After  fifty  years   of  feeble  labours  in  the  Gospel, 

Interrupted  by  four  years  of  tiresome  sickness. 

Was  at  last  dismissed  to  his  rest. 

Tn  tmo  Jcsa  omnia. 

2  Cor.  V.  8.     Absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord. 
Col.  iii.  4.     When  Christ,  who  is  my  life,  shall  i^ppeor,  then  shall 
I  also  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

His  will  is  printed  in  Milner's  '  Life,'  p.  729. 

*•  Watts's  first  publication  was  his  '  Horse  Lyricfo,'  in  December,  1705,  of 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1709,  a  seventh  in  1736,  and  a  ninth  in 
1751.  The  first  edition  of  his  Psalms  has  this  title:  *The  Pftalms  of  David, 
imitated  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  applyd  to  the  CbristiaD 
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stood  high  among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  now  associated. 
For  his  judgment  was  exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults 
with  very  nice  discernment ;  ^'  his  imagination,  as  the  '  Dacian 
Battle '  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active,  and  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge were  large  by  which  his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His 
ear  was  well-tuned,  and  his  diction  was  elegant  and  copious. 
But  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unsatisfactory. 
The  paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction. 
It  IS  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others  what 
no  man  has  done  well.^** 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  amusements  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and 
have  different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured, 
or  as  the  occasion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures,  and  too  often 
in  blank-verse:  the  rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently  cor- 
respondent. He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining  names 
expressive  of  characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure ;  but  who  is  there 
that,  to  so  much  piety  and  innocence,  does  not  wish  for  a  greater 
measure  of  sprightliness  and  vigour  ?  He  is  at  least  one  of  the 
few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased ; 

State  and  Worship.  By  I.  Watta.  London,  17 ly,'  12mo.  A  first  edition  of 
his  '  Hymns '  is  rarer  than  a  first  edition  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress/  of  which 
only  one  copy  is  known. 

*'  Where  was  this  judgment  and  this  nice  discernment  when  he  professed 
his  admiration  of  Sir  liichard  Blackmore,  and  went  for  an  example  of  English 
heroic  verse  in  his  Grammar  to  that  Knight'8  ''excellent  poem  called  King 
Arthur"?— Southed:  Life  of  Waits,  12mo.,  1834. 

*•  When  Johnson  asserts  that  devotional  poetry  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction,  it  seems  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  most  contracted  and  short-sighted  view  of  the  subject,  and  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten that,  of  all  poetiy,  inspired  poetry  is  the  most  figurative. — Southey  : 
Life  of  Watts,  p.  Ixxv. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  just  censure  on  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
written  religious  books  in  English  verse;  but  1  except  from  this  number  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Watts,  whose  Divine  poetry  is  very  laudable,  and  much  superior 
to  all  that  have  gone  before  him  in  the  lyric  kind.— Sir  Richard  Blackmore: 
Preface  to  a  Collection  of  Poems,  8vo.,  1718. 
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and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whoee  mind  b  disposed  by  his 
verses,  or  his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non-conformity, 
to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God.^* 

**  I  am  glad  to  be  undeoeiyed  reepectiiig  the  opinion  I  had  been  erroneously 
led  into  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's  critidam  on  Watts.  Notiiing  can  be  mors 
jndicioos  or  more  characteristic  of  a  «iia*iingniRhiT^  taste  than  his  obeervations 
upon  that  writer;  though  I  think  him  a  little  mistaken  in  his  notion  that 
Divine  subjects  have  never  been  poeticaUy  treated  with  success.  A  little  more 
Christian  knowledge  and  experience  would  pechape  enable  him  to  discover 
excellent  poetry  upon  spiritual  themes  in  the  aforeaaid  little  Doctor.— 
Cowper:  Lttier  to  Soctvn^  Oct  4,  17S1. 
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AMBROSE    PHILIPS. 

1675-1749. 

A  Native  of  Shropshire  —  Educated  at  Cambridge  —  Encouraged  by  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  —  Sides  with  the  Whigs  —  His  friendship  with  Addison 
and  Steele  —  Produces  *  The  Distressed  Mother,'  a  Tragedy  —  The 
famous  Epilogue  to  his  Tragedy  —  Publishes  his  Pastorals  —  His  Quarrel 
with  Pope  —  Joins  in  *  The  Freethinker '  —  Is  patronised  by  Arch- 
bishop Boulter  —  Death  and  Burial  in  Audley  Chapel,  South  Audley 
Street,  London. 

Of  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Ambrose  Philips  I 
haye  not  been  able  to  find  any  account.^  His  academical  educa^ 
tion  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some  English  verses,  in 
the  collection  published  by  the  University  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what  station  he 
passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  discovered.  He  must  have  published 
his  Pastorals  before  the  year  1708,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope.^ 

*  Ambrosius  Philips,  filius  Ambrosii  P.  pannicularii  natus  infra  Salopiam 
ibidemqj  literis  institutus  sub  M*"  Lloyd,  annum  agens  18  admisBUs  est  sub- 
Biffiitor  pro  M*"°  Conway,  Tutore  &  fidejussore  M"*  Nourse.     Junii  25.  1693. 

Not.  6.  1693.  Ego  Ambrosius  Phillips  Salopiensis  juratus  et  admissus  sum 
in  discipulum  hujus  collegii  pro  Domini  Fundatrice  decessore  Gandy. 


Electio  sociorum  Martii  27.  1699. 
Admissio  Martii  28.  1699. 
Ego  Ambrosius  Phillips  Salopiensis  juratus  &  admissus  in  perpetuum  socium 
hajus  Collegii  pro  Domin&  Fimdatrice  decessore  M*^  Apperly. — Register  of  St. 
JoMb  CoUege^  Cufuhridge. 

In  the  '  Oraduati  Cantabrigienses '  his  degrees  are  given: — B.A.  1696  (t.^. 
1696-7),  M.A.  1700.' 

•  This  is  inaccurate.  (See  *  Life  of  Pope/  iii.  11.)  Philips's  'Pastorals' 
i^peared  simultaneously  with  those  of  Pope  in  the  sixth  and  concluding 
Tolume  of  Tonson's  *  Miscellany.'  The  volume  (8vo.,  1709)  begins  with  the 
'PMrtorals'  of  Philips,  and  ends  with  those  of  Pope. 

s  2 
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lie  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  universal  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,'  a  '  Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen/  which 
was  published  in  "The  Tatler'  (No.  12),  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  his  first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the  production 
of  a  man  *"  who  could  write  very  nobly."  * 

Philips  was  a  zealois  ^^T*ig»  and  therefore  easily  found  access 
to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but  his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  pro- 
cured him  anvthin^r  more  than  kind  words ;  since  he  was  reduced 
to  tran^te  the  *  Persian  Tales '  for  Tonson,*  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  reproached*  with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  he 
worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  into  many  sec- 
tk>Qs^  for  each  of  which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  reward, 
as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown 
had  a  mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of  his  party, 
by  epitomising  Hacket  s  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.'  The 
original  book  is  written  with  such  depravity  of  genius,  such 
mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared.  The 
efMtonie  is  free  enough  from  affectation,  but  has  little  spirit  or 
viarour. 

Ill  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  '  The  Distressed  Mother,' 
alnn^st  a  translation  of  Racine's  *  Andromaque.'  Such  a  work 
n\(uires  no  uncommon  powers,  but  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted 
t-^vx^ry  art  to  promote  his  interest  Before  the  appearance  of  the 
|4ay,  a  whole  'Spectator,'*  none  indeed  of  the  b^t,  was  devoted 
t\>  its  praise ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  another  *  Spec- 
tator '  was  written,  to  tell  what  impression  it  made  upon  Sir 

*  This  is  a  mistake;  the  witty  Lord  Dorset  was  only  an  Eari.  His  son 
|.i\^u«>l  xxiu  the  first  Duke. 

*  iVm|>Art»  IVpe  to  CromweU,  Oct.  28,  1710.  I  cannot  find  the  words 
^\)v^t«H)  by  Johns^^n  in  any  letter  to  Cromwell. 

liuU)vi  wvut  to  i\>{vnh«^n  with  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Mitford  has 
|xiHUl«Hi  in  tlte  Aldiue  edition  of  Swift  two  interesting  letters  from  Swift  to 
|i\iU)«  while  AlM^>•d.  They  are  very  Whiggish.  "  I  wish,"  says  Swift»  "  the 
xioM'y  we  haw  got^  and  the  scenes  you  pass  through,  wovdd  put  you  into 
h\uuo\ir  \^  writing  a  I\wtond  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  I 
ho|v«  will  a^Hxn  be  your  General.** 

*  1V  Th%M»*and  and  i>ne  D^ya,  •FVraian  Tales,'  vol.  i.  Svo.:  London,  1714. 

*  » S|^^K^*  NV  a>H\  >AAk  1,  1712. 
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Roger ; '  and  on  the  first  night  ®  a  select  audience,  says  Pope,® 
was  called  together  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful  Epilogue  that  was 
ever  yet  spoken  on  the  English  theatre.  The  three  first  nights 
it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded 
through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is 
recalled  to  the  stage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy 
from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  still 
expected,  and  is  still  spoken.^® 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and  consequently  of 
this,  was  questioned  by  a  correspondent  of  *The  Spectator,' ^^ 
whose  letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  ^^  written  with  much  zeal  and 
acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to 
stimulate  curiosity  and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered 
in  the  defence,  that  Prior  s  Epilogue  to  '  Phaedra '  had  a  little 
excited  jealousy ;  and  something  of  Prior  s  plan  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  performance  of  his  rival. 

Of  this  distinguished  Epilogue  the  reputed  author  was  the 
wretched  Budgell,  whom  Addison  used  to  denominated^  "the 


f  '  Spectator/  No.  335,  March  25,  1712.  "  But  pray,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "you 
that  are  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  them? 
Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  understood?  Why,  there  is 
not  a  single  sentence  in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of."— iS^^c. 

No.  335. 

*  It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  for  the  first  time  on  the  17th  March,  1712. 
It  ran  nine  nights. 

•  Spence. — Johnson.    Ed.  Singer,  p.  46. 

*•  The  Epilogue  to  *  The  Distressed  Mother  *  was  spoke  no  less  than  nine 
times  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  the  three  first  nights  '  The  Distressed  Mother '  was 
acted,  and  is  still  constantly  called  for  by  the  audience  whenever  that  play  is 
represented  on  the  stage.  Lord  Halifax  sent  for  Mr.  Budgell,  then  a  stranger 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  from  thenceforward  he  must  be  acquainted  with  him, 
and  desired  to  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  his  friends. — Budgell:  Bee, 
voL  ii.  p.  855. 

TUl  then  it  was  usual  to  discontinue  an  epilogue  after  the  sixth  night.  But 
this  was  called  for  by  the  audience,  and  continued  for  the  whole  run  of  this 
play.  Budgell  did  not  scruple  to  sit  in  the  pit  and  call  for  it  himself.-^ 
CiBBER:  Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  3. 

»>  'Spectator,'  No.  338,  March  28,  1712. 

"  *  Spectator,'  No.  341,  April  1,  1712. 

**  Spence. — Johnson.     Ed.  Singer,  p.  ICl. 
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man  who  calls  me  cousin  ;**  and  when  he  was  asked  how  such 
a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  replied,  "  The  Epilogue  was 
quite  another  thing  when  I  saw  it  first."  ^*  It  was  known  in 
Tonson's  family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was  himself 
the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had  been  at  first  printed  with 
his  name,  he  came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  vere 
distributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgell,  that  it  might 
add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then  making  for  a 
place.  ^* 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  His  play 
was  applauded ;  his  translations  from  Sappho  had  been  pub- 
lished in  '  The  Spectator ;'  ^*  he  was  an  important  and  distin- 
guished associate  of  clubs  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness  but  that  he  should  be  sure  of  its 
continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first  notice  from  the 
public  was  his  Six  Pastorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Arcadian  scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  had  they  not  been 
unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they  attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil, 
whose  Eclogues  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  precluding  all 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  no  shepherds  were  taught  to  sing 
by  any  succeeding  poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  literatiu^. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 

"  Pope  in  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  257. 

'*  He  [Johnson]  told  us  [26th  April,  1776]  that  Addison  wrote  Budgell's 
papers  in  *  The  Spectator,'  at  least  mended  them  so  much  that  he  made  them 
almost  his  own ;  and  tliat  Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson  that 
the  much-admired  Epilogue  to  *  The  Distressed  Mother,*  which  came  out  in 
Budgell's  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison. — Boswell  by  Croker,  ed. 
1847,  p.  509. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Qarrick  say  that  Addison  wrote  the  celebrated  Epilogue 
published  in  the  name  of  Budgell;  that  this  was  a  fact  he  reoeived  firom  some 
of  the  Tonsons.— Warton  :  Essay  on  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

••  '  Spectator,'  No.  223,  of  Nov.  15, 1711,  and  'Spectator,*  No.  229,  Nov.  22, 
1711.  Joseph  Warton  was  of  opinion  that  in  these  exquisite  fragments  Philips 
received  assistance  from  Addison. — Essay  on  Pope,  i.  300. 
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a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains  might  be  composed  with  little 
difficulty ;  because  the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  pro- 
found or  refined  sentiment ;  and,  for  images  and  descriptions, 
Batyrs  and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryads,  were  always  within 
call ;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied 
variety  of  matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  soothe  the 
mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age  with  the 
novelty  of  modern  Pastorals  in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural  mean- 
ing, he  supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and  there- 
fore called  his  own  productions  ^^gloguea^  by  which  he  meant 
to  express  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the 
talk  of  goats.  This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  amongst  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Mantuan  published 
his  Bucolics  with  such  success,  that  they  were  soon  dignified 
by  Badius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical ;  his  complaint  was  vain,  and 
the  practice,  however  injudicious,  spread  far,  and  continued 
long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior 
schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  speakers  of  Mantuan  carried  their  disquisitions  beyond  the 
country,  to  censure  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  ;  and  from  him 
Spenser  learned  to  employ  his  swains  on  topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  Pastoral  Poetry  into  their  own 
language :  Sannazaro  wrote  '  Arcadia '  in  prose  and  verse ; 
Tasso  and  Guarini  wrote  '  Favole  Boschareccie,'  or  Sylvan 
Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with  Thyrsis 
and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  "  somewhat  strange  to  conceive  how,  in  an 
age  80  addicted  to  the  Muses,  Pastoral  Poetry  never  comes  to 
be  so  much  as  thought  upon."  Ilis  wonder  seems  very  unsea- 
sonable :  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenser,  wanted 
writers  to  talk  occasionally  of  Arcadia  and  Strephon ;  and  half 
the  book  in  which  he  first  tried  his  powers  consists  of  dialogues 
on  Queen  Mary's  death,   between   Tityrus  and  Corydon,  or 
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Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A  series  or  book  of  Pa8ix)ral8,  however, 
I  know  not  that  any  one  had  then  lately  published.^' 

Not  long  afterwards  ^  ^  Pope  made  the  first  display  of  his 
powers  in  four  Pastorals,  written  in  a  very  different  form. 
Philips  had  taken  Spenser,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern. 
Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by  Addison's  com- 
panions, who  were  very  willing  to  push  him  into  reputation. 
*The  Guardian'  gave  [April  1713]  an  account  of  Pastoral, 
partly  critical,  and  partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit 
of  the  modern  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are  censured  for 
remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural 
poetry ;  and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted  by 
lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to 
Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips  his  rival  Pope  was  not  much 
delighted ;  he  therefore  drew  a  comparison  of  Philips's  per- 
formance with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and 
unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself  always  the 
advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Philips.  The  design  of 
aggrandizing  himself  he  disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that, 
though  Addison  discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and  was 
afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his  paper.* ^  Pub- 
lished, however,  it  was  ('  Guard,  40 ')  :  and  from  that  time  Pope 
and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence.**' 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire,  there  was  no 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Pastoral  Poetry  still  further, 
may  read  with  advantage  Johnson's  two  papers  in  '  The  Kauibler/  Nos.  36 
and  37. 

**  At  the  same  time.     (See  Note  2,  p.  259.) 

'9  Of  27th  April.  1713. 

**  His  [Pope's]  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  first  made  ridiculous,  and 
then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long. — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope, 

The  secret  gprounds  of  Philips's  malignity  to  Pope  are  said  to  be  the  ridicule 
and  laughter  lie  met  with  from  all  the  Hanover  Club,  of  which  he  was  secre- 
tary, for  mistaking  the  incomparable  ironical  paper  in  '  The  Quardian  *  for  a 
serious  criticbm  on  pastoral  poetry.  The  learned  Heyne  also  mistook  this 
irony.— Warton  :  Essny  on  Pope,  ii.  234. 
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proportion  between  the  combatants ;  but  Philips,  though  he 
could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon, 
and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thought,*^  with  Addison's  approba- 
tion, as  disaflFected  to  the  Government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  grosser  insults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,^^  with 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  exasperated ;  for  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he 
calls  Philips  "rascal,"*^  and  in  the  last  still  charges  him  with 
detaining  in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Hanover  Club.** 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant  to  appropriate 
the  money ;  he  only  delayed,  and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the 
gratification  of  him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suflFer  by  injudicious  kindness  ;  Philips  became 
ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of 
his  friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  garlands,  which 
the  first  breath  of  contradiction  blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  [1st  Aug. 
1714]  every  Whig  expected  to  be  happy,  Philips  seems  to  have 
obtfidned  too  little  notice :  he  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden 
shower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  perform. 
He  was  only  made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Lottery  (1717), 
and,  what  did  not  much  elevate  his  character,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.** 

**  His  conatant  cry  was,  that  Mr.  P.  was  an  enemy  to  the  Qovemment ;  and  iu 
particular  he  was  the  avowed  author  of  a  report  very  industriously  spread,  that 
he  had  a  hand  in  a  party -paper  called  the  Examiner :  a  falsehood  well  known 
to  those  yet  living,  who  had  the  direction  and  publication  of  it. — Note  to  Dun- 
ciadf  8vo.,  1729,  p.  167.     The  note  was  afterwards  omitted. 

**  Gibber's  'Letter  to  Pope,'  8vo.,  1742,  p.  05.  The  same  story  is  told  in 
'  Pope  Alexander's  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  examined,'  1728,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  an  unpublished  letter,  in  Mr.  Croker's  hands,  from  Broome  to 
Fenton,  of  3rd  May,  1729. 

**  No;  "scoundrel." — fitters,  12mo.,  1735,  p.  161.  In  his  own  quarto  ed., 
p.  121,  be  omits  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  appears. 

»•  Pope's  *  Letters,'  4to.,  1737,  p.  121. 

•*  He  waa  made  Paymaster  of  the  Lottery  in  the  place  of  John  Morlcy,  Esq., 
by  Treasury  Warrant  of  25th  January,  1715,  with  a  yearly  fee  or  salary  of  500/. 
for  the  aervice  of  himself,  clerks,  and  others. 
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The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally  dispose  him  to 
turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage :  he  did  not,  however,  soon 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine  years  he 
produced ^^  (1722)  'The  Briton,'  a  tragedy  which,  whatever 
was  its  reception,  is  now  neglected ;  though  one  of  the  scenes, 
between  Vanoc  the  British  Prince  and  Valens  the  Roman 
General,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with  great  dramatic  skill, 
animated  by  spirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  silent;  for  he 
exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same  ycar,^'  on  the  story  of 
*  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.'  This  tragedy  is  only  remem- 
bered by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  [1711]  of  a  paper,  called 
*The  Freethinker,'  in  conjunction  with  associates,  of  whom 
one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Southwark,  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  Government 
that  he  was  made  first  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long 
honoured.'*** 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed  under  the 
direction  of  Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or 
licentious ;  its  title  is  to  he  understood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom fi*om  unreasonable  prejudica     It  has  been  reprinted  in 

*  At  Dniry  I^ne,  19th  Feb.,  1721-2.     *  The  Briton'  ran  eight  nights. 

"  At  Dniry  Lane,  and  acted,  for  the  first  time,  15th  Feb.,  1722-3.  'Hum- 
phry  Duke  of  Oloucester  *  ran  nine  nights. 

•  Johnson  \vaa  fond  of  repeating,  in  his  "  best  manner,"  the  following  lines 
from  a  poem  entitled  '  Boulter*s  Monument,  written  by  Dr.  Madden,  and  cor- 
recteil  by  himself:' — 

Some  write  their  wrongs  in  marble :  he,  more  just, 

Stoop'd  down  serene  and  wrote  them  in  the  dust; 

Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 

Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind. 

There,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  bade  them  lie, 

And  griev'd  they  could  not  'scape  the  Almighty's  eye. 

He  ftlso  introdaoed  th<im  into  the  last  edition  of  his  'Dictionary,'  under  the 
word  "Six>RT/*— /ra«»W/6y  Ctoker,  ed.  18^7,  p.  830. 
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Yolumea,  but  is  little  read ;  nor  can  impartial  criticism  recom- 
mend it  as  worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal  essays ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  practise  the  liberality  of  greatness  and  the 
fidelity  of  friendship.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his 
labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be  slenderly  supported,  he  took 
him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune ;  and,  making  him 
his  secretary,  added  such  preferments  as  enabled  him  to  repre- 
sent the  county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  Parliament.*® 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  in  August,  1733,  became  Judge  of  the  Prero- 
gative Court. '° 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  ^^  he  continued  some  years  in 
Ireland ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it  seems,  for  his  native  country, 
he  returned  (1748)  to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most 
of  his  fnends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  an- 
tagonist Pope.  He  found,  however,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
still  living,  and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collected  into  a 
volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he 
now  certainly  hoped  to   pass  some   years  of  life   in   plenty 

*  B[enson]  sole  judge  of  architecture  sit. 
And  Namby  Pamby  be  preferred  for  wit. 

Tlic  Ditnciad,  Book  iii.,  1729. 

On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ : 
Lo !  Ambrose  Philips  is  preferred  for  wit. 

The  DunciaJf  Book  iii. 

Whom  have  I  hurt?  has  poet  yet  or  peer 
Lost  the  arch'd  eyebrow  or  Parnassian  sneer? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit? 
Still  to  one  Bishop,  Philips  seem  a  wit? 

Vo^E,  in  1734:  Epistie  to  Arbuthnot. 

*  He  was  Registrar,  and  not  Judge,  and  obtained  his  appointment  in  Sep- 
tember, 1734. 
"  Boulter  died  28th  September,  1742. 
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and  tranquillity ;  but  his  hope  deceived  him :  he  was  struck 
with  a  palsy,  and  died  June  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.^^ 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard  is,  that  he 
was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  sword,  and  that  in 
conversation  he  was  solemn  and  pompous.'^  He  had  great 
sensibility  of  censure,  if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a  single 
story  which  I  heard  long  ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of 
great  eminence  in  Staffordshire.  "  Philips,"  said  he,  "  was 
once  at  table,  when  I  asked  him.  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus 
to  drive  oxen,  and  to  say  'Im  goaded  on  by  love?'  After 
which  question  he  never  spoke  again." 

Of  '  The  Distressed  Mother '  not  much  is  pretended  to  be  his 
own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  subject  of  criticism :  his  other  two 
tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collection,'*  the  *  Let- 
ter from  (Copenhagen '  ^*  may  be  justly  praised ;  the  Pastorals, 
which  by  the  writer  of  '  The  Guardian '  were  ranked  as  one  of 
the  four  genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  Muse,  cannot  surely 
be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  did  not 
exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is  not  to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of 
such  a  state  is  allowed  to  Pastoral.  In  his  other  poems  he 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  but  he 
has  seldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehension.  The  pieces 
that  please  best  are  those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adhe- 
rents, procured  him  the  name  of  Namhy  Pambyy  the  poems  of 
short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters, 
from  Walpole  the  "  steerer  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in 
the  nursery.'®     The  numbers  are  smooth  and  sprightly,  and  tlie 

^  Ho  died  '*  at  his  lodgings  pear  Vaiixhall"  (Cibbers  Lives,  v.  142),  or,  as 
I  liavo  seen  elsewhere  stated,  in  Hanover-square,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
m  South  Audley-streot. 

^  We  gather  from  Spence  (ed.  Singer,  p.  375)  tha*  Ambrose  PhilipA  was  u 
neat  dresser,  very  vain,  of  lean  make,  and  about  fr^re  feet  seven  inches  high. 

**  The  collection  for  which  these  *  Lives'  were  written. 

**  Tlie  opening  of  this  poem  is  incomparably  fine.  The  latter  part  is  tedious 
and  trifling.— Goldsmith  :  Bviiutics  of  L'tujlish  Poesy, 

^  Tlie  name  *'  Namby  Pamby  "  occurs  in  *  The  Dunciad  *  of  1729,  with  this 
note:  ''an  author  whose  eminence  in  the  infantine  style  obtained  him  this 
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diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much 
thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been  written  by  Addison,  they  would 
have  had  admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when  they 
are  done  by  those  who  cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of  reaching 
all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall 
below  his  sublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to 
have  more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his 
book  deserves  to  be  read :  perhaps  he  valued  most  himself  that 
part  which  the  critic  would  reject.^' 

name."  The  name  was  given,  if  we  may  trust  Gibber's  *  Lives'  (v.  139),  by 
Harry  Carey.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  attacks  occurs  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine  *  for  October,  1733:  ''To  an  infant  expiring  the  second  day  of  its 
birth.  Written  by  its  mother  in  imitation  of  Namby  Pamby."  The  excellent 
imitation  in  the  *  Pipe  of  Tobacco '  of  the  infantine  style  of  Philips  was  not 
written  by  Hawkins  Browne,  "but  sent  to  him  by  an  ingenious  friend." — 
(Browne's  *  Poems,'  1768:  To  the  Reader.) 

^  To  Pope's  character  of  '  Macer,*  first  printed  in  the  volume  of  *  Miscel- 
lanies'  (1728,  8vo.),  containing  the  celebrated  Preface  signed  by  Swift,  and  the 
stiU  more  celebrated  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry ^  there  is  this  note : 

"He  requested,  by  publick  Advertisements,  the  aid  of  the  Ingenious  to 
make  up  a  Miscellany  in  1713"  (p.  134). 

That  '  Macer '  was  meant  for  Philips,  I  can  now  additionally  prove  by  the 
following  '  Advertisement ;' 

**  There  is  now  preparing  for  the  Press,  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems  and 
Translations  by  the  most  Eminent  Hands,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Philips. 
Such  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  are  willing  to  appear  in  this  Miscellany,  are 
dedred  to  communicate  the  same,  directed  to  Jacob  Tonson,  Bookseller,  in  the 
Strand."— r/k?  London  Gazette,  4-8  January,  1714-15. 

The  Miscellany  never  appeared. 

Macer. 

**  When  simple  Macer,  now  of  high  Renown, 
First  sought  a  Poet's  Fortune  in  the  Town : 
"   *Twas  all  th*  Ambition  his  high  Soul  could  feel, 
To  wear  red  Stockings,  and  to  dine  with  St[eele].  * 
Some  Ends  of  Verse  his  Betters  might  afford. 
And  gave  tjje  harmless  Fellow  a  good  Word. 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventur'd  on  the  Town, 
And  in  a  borrow'd  Play,  out-did  poor  Gr[ow]n. 

There 


*  At  a  Blacksmith's  shop  in  the  Friars,  a  Pindaric  writer  in  red  stockings. — 
Pope:  An  Account  of  the  Condition  of  K»  Ciwli. 
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There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  Wit  to  make  the  most  of  little : 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  Trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  Sap,  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  Verse,  and  what  he  gets  commends. 
Not  of  the  Wits  his  Foes,  but  Fools  his  Friends. 

So  some  coarse  Country  Wench,  almost  decay'd. 
Trudges  to  Town,  and  first  turns  Chambermaid; 
Awkward  and  supple,  each  Devoir  to  pay. 
She  flatters  her  good  Lady  twice  a  Day; 
Thought  wond'rous  honest,  tho'  of  mean  Degree, 
And  strangely  lik'd  for  her  Simplicitu : 
In  a  translated  Suit,  then  tries  the  Town, 
With  borrowed  Pins,  and  Patches  not  her  own; 
But  just  endur'd  the  Winter  she  began. 
And  in  four  Mouths,  a  batter'd  Harridan. 
Now  nothing  *s  left,  but,  wither' d,  pale,  and  shrunk. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  Shares  with  Punk." 


GILBERT  WEST. 
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WEST.. 

1700?-1756. 

Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  —  Marries,  and  retires  to  Wickham  in  Kent 

—  Translates  Pindar,  and  publishes  *  Observations  on  the  Resurrection ' 

—  His  Friendship  with  Lyttelton  and  Pitt  —  Death  and  Burial  at 
Wickham  —  Works  and  Character. 

Gilbert  West  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  I  regret  my 
inability  to  give  a  sufficient  account ;  the  intelligence  which  ray 
inquiries  have  obtained  is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  West ;  perhaps  him  who 
pilblished  '  Pindar '  at  Oxford  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury.^ His  mother  was  sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards 
Lord  Cobham.  His  father  purposing  to  educate  him  for  the 
Church,  sent  him  first  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but 
he  was  seduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission  in 
a  troop  of  horse  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk  into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost 
the  love  or  much  neglected  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  and  after- 
wards, finding  himself  more  inclined  to  civil  employment,  he 
laid  down  his  commission,  and  engaged  in  business  under  tbe 
Lord  Townshend,  then  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  he  at- 
tended the  King  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in  nothing  but 
a  nomination  (May,  1729)  to  be  Clerk-Extraordinary  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which   produced  no   immediate  profit;   for  it 

*  His  fiither,  Richard  West  (d.  1716),  teas  with  Robert  Welsted  the  joint 
editor  of  an  edition  of  Pindar,  published  at  Oxford  in  1697,  folio.  The  same 
Richard  West,  I  suspect,  described  by  Wood  as  the  son  of  Richard  West,  of 
Creiton,  in  Northamptonshire,  Clerk.  His  mother  was  living  in  1749  with  his 
sister  Hetty,  at  Meres- Ashby,  in  Northamptonshire.  His  brother.  Admiral 
Temple  West,  has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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only  placed  him  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  succes- 
sion, and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to 
profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,^  and  settled  himself  in  a  very 
pleasamt  house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  learning  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late  Col- 
lection '  exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet  fuller,  if 
the  dissertations  which  accompany  his  version  of  '  Pindar '  had 
not  been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I 
hope,  been  extended  far  by  his  '  Observations  on  the  Resur- 
rection,* published  in  1747,  for  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
created  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Diploma  (March  30,  1748), 
and  would  doubtless  have  reached  yet  further  had  he  lived  to 
complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  the  Evidences 
of  the  Truth  of  the  New  Testament  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
without  eflFect  to  tell  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public 
liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sunday  evening 
he  called  his  servants  into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a 
sermon,  and  then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only  maker 
of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of 
Poet  and  Saiyit,* 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  *  and  Pitt,  who,  when 
they  were  weary  of  faction  and  debates,  used  at  Wickham  to 
find  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conversation. 
There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  far 
more  importance,  at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that  convic- 
tion which  produced  [1748]  his  '  Observations  on  St.  Paul.'  * 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while  listened  to  the 


'  His  wife's  Christian  name  was  Catherine.     Who  she  was  I  know  not. 

*  Of  English  Poets,  for  which  Johnson's  '  Prefaces '  or  *  Lives '  were  written. 

*  Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 

CoWLKY :  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Crashaw, 

*  Who  was  his  first  cousin. 

*  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul.  In  a  Letter 
to  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  Dodsley,  1748,  8yo.  It  was  written  to  convince  the 
poet  of  '  The  Seasons.' 
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blandishments  of  infidelity ;  and  when  West's  book  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of 
opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity ; 
and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged  the  disap- 
pointment by  calling  him  a  Methodist. 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his  fiiends  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  obtain  an  augmentatioa  It  is  reported 
that  the  education  of  the  young  Prince '  was  ofiered  to  him,  but 
that  he  required  a  more  extensive  power  of  superintendence  than 
it  was  thought  proper  to  allow  him.  ® 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ;  he  lived  to  have 
one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752) ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.® 

He  was  now  sufficiently  rich ;  but  wealth  came  too  late  to  be 
long  enjoyed;  nor  could  it  secure  him  from  the  calamities  of 
life:  he  lost  (1755)  his  only  son;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of  the  few 
poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrors.  *° 

Of  his  translations^^  I  have  only  compared  the  first  Olympic 
ode  with  the  original,  and  found  my  expectation  surpassed 
both  by  its  elegance  and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine 
himself  to  his  author's  train  of  stanzas ;  for  he  saw  that  the 
difference  of  the  languages  required  a  different  mode  of  versifi- 
cation. The  first  strophe  is  eminently  happy;  in  the  second 
he  has  a  little  strayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who  says,  "  If 
thou,  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look  not  in  the  desert 
sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the  sun,  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler 

^  Afterwards  Qeoi^ge  III. 

•  Pope  left  him  200/.,  and  5/.  to  buy  **  a  ring  or  any  memorial  of  me." 

•  West  was  Under  Treasurer.     The  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  was  Treasurer. 
**  He  had  long  suffered  from  the  gout.     He  was  buried  at  West  Wickham, 

by  his  request  in  his  will,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  son.  His  brother,  Ad- 
miral West,  was  his  executor.  His  wife  survived  him,  enjoyed  a  pension  from 
the  Crown,  after  his  death,  of  200/.  a  year,  and  died  29th  Sept.,  1757.  Mrs. 
Montagu  has  left  a  charming  account  of  her  in  her  '  Letters '  (iii.  105).  There 
is  a  good  portrait  of  West  at  Hagley,  artist  unknown.     He  was  handsome. 

"  '  Odes  of  Pindar,  with  several  other  Poems,  in  prose  and  vei-se,  translated 
from  the  Greek;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Olympick  Games, 

T  2 
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games  than  those  of  Olympiad'  He  is  sometimes  too  para- 
phrastical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in 
one  word,  signifies  delighting  in  harses ;  a  word  which,  in  the 
translation,  generates  these  lines : 


{( 


Hiero's  royal  brows,  whose  care 

Tends  the  courser's  noble  breed, 
Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  mare, 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  steed." 

Pmdar  says  of  Pelops,  that  "  he  came  alone  in  the  dark  to  the 
White  Sea ;"  and  West, 

"  Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Of  the  foam-besilver'd  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  stood  :" 

which,  however,  is  less  exuberant  than  the  former  passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  examination,  discover 
many  imperfections ;  but  West's  version,  so  far  as  I  have  con- 
sidered it,  appears  to  be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  great 
abilities. 

by  Gilbert  West,  LL.D.'     Dodsley  [May],  1749.   4to.     Other  Editions,  2  vols. 
l2mo.  1753;  3  vols.  Timo.  1766.     The  dedication  is  particularly  elegant : — 

To 
The  Right  Honourable 

WILLIAM  PITT,  Esq. 

Paymaster  General  of  His  Majesty's  Forces, 

One  of  His  Mi^esty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 

and  to  the  Honourable 

SiK  GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  Bart. 

One  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 

These  Volumes 

Are  Inscribed  by  the  Author, 

who  is  desirous  that  the  Friendship, 

With  which  they  have  for  many  years  honoured  him, 

And  the  sincere  affection  and  high  esteem. 

Which  he  hath  conceived  for  them. 

From  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge 

of  their  Worth  and  Virtue, 

May  be  known 

Wherever  the  Publication  of  the  ensuing  pieces 

Shall  make  known  the  name  of 

Gilbert  West. 
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His  *  Institution  of  the  Garter'  (1742)^*  is  written  with 
8u£Scient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to 
which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  diction ;  but  for 
want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance 
preserve  the  reader  from  weariness. 

His  'Imitations  of  Spenser'^'  are  very  successfully  per- 
formed, both  with  respect  to  the  metre,  the  language,  and  the 
fiction ;  and  being  engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two 
amusements  together.  But  such  compositions  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  achievements  of  intellect,  because  their 
effect  is  local  and  temporary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or 
passion,  but  to  memory,  and  pre-suppose  an  accidental  or 
artificial  state  of  mind.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is  nothing  to 
a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom  Spenser  has  never  been 
perused.  Works  of  this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
great  industry  and  great  nicety  of  observation,  but  the  highest 
praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they  cannot  claim.  The  noblest 
beauties  of  art  are  those  of  which  the  effect  is  co-extended  with 
rational  nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of  polished 
life  ;  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  plaything  of 
fashion  and  the  amusement  of  a  day.^* 

"  *  The  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  A  Dramatick  Poem.*  [Anony- 
mous.]   Dodaley  [February],  1742.     4to. 

"  Such  as  his  '  Canto  of  the  Fairy  Queen,'  1739,  folio,  and  his  'Education, 
a  Poem,  in  two  Cantos/  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  March,  1751. 

"  Now  I  talk  of  verses,  Mr.  Walpole  and  I  have  frequently  wondered  you 
should  never  mention  a  certain  imitation  of  Spenser,  published  last  year  [May, 
1739],  by  a  namesake  of  yours,  with  which  we  are  all  enraptured  and  enmar- 
vailed."— Gray  to  Richard  West,  July  16,  1740. 

^*  With  all  his  faults,  no  poet  enlarges  the  imagination  more  than  Spenser. 
Cowley  was  formed  into  poetry  by  reading  him;  and  many  of  our  modem 
writers,  such  as  Gray,  Akenside,  and  others,  seem  to  have  studied  his  manner 
with  the  utmost  attention :  from  him  their  compounded  epithets,  and  solemn 
flow  of  numbers,  seem  evidently  borrowed ;  and  the  verses  of  Spenser  may, 
perhaps,  one  day  be  considered  the  standard  of  English  poetry.  It  were 
hi^py  indeed  if  his  beauties  were  the  only  objects  of  modem  imitation;  but 
many  of  his  words,  justly  fallen  into  disuse  among  his  successors,  have  been 
of  late  revived,  and  a  language  already  too  copious  has  been  augmented  by 
an  unnecessary  reinforcement.  Learning  and  language  are  ever  fluctuating, 
either  rising  to  perfection  or  retiring  into  primeval  barbarity :  perhaps  the  point 
of  Ehiglish  perfection  is  already  passed,  and  every  intended  improvement  may 
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There  is  in  *  The  Adventurer '  a  paper  of  verses  given  to  one 
of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  It  should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is 
printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  and  is 
mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of  »Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West 
gave  it  without  naming  the  author,  and  Hawkesworth,  receiv- 
ing it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he 
told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  public. 

now  be  only  deviation.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  posterity  wiU  perceive  a 
strong  sindlitude  between  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.— Qoldsioth  :   Works  by  Cwmmgham^  iv.  203. 
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COLLINS. 

1720-1759. 

Bom  at  Chichester  —  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  —  Publishes 

*  Oriental  Eclogues  *  and  Odes  on  several  Descriptive  and  Allegoric 
subjects  —  Publishes  Proposals  for  a  *  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning ' 
—  Publishes  a  Poem  on  Thomson's  Death  —  Dies  insane,  and  Buried 
in  St  Andrew's  Church,  Chichester  —  Works  and  Character. 

William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester  on  the  25th  day  of 
December,  1720.  His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputa- 
tion. He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  informed 
me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College,  where  he  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  English  exercises  were  better 
than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  some  verses  to  a 
'  Lady  weeping,'  published  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  * 

In  1740  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars  to  be  received 
in  succession  at  New  College,  but  unhappily  there  was  no  va- 
cancy. He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's  College,  probably 
with  a  scanty  maintenance ;  but  was,  in  about  half  a  year, 
elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued  till 
he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the 
University,  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary  adventurer, 
with  many  projects  in  his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  designed  many  works;  but  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity  broke 
his  schemes,  and  suflFered  him  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A^ 
man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 

•  For  January,  1739.  They  are  signed  '  Amasius.'  The  other  Amasius  of 
the  Magazine  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Swan,  the  translator  of  Sydenham.  (See 
'Qent.'s  Mag.'  for  January  1739,  p.  43,  and  Johnson's  note  to  Nichols  in 
'Gent. 'a  Mag.*  for  January  1785.) 
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much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  remote  inquiries. 
He  published  proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing ;  and  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,^  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  tasteless  successor. 
But  probably  not  a  page  of  his  history  was  ever  written.  He 
planned  several  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He 
wrote  now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  something, 
however  little.^ 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance 
was  decent  and  manly ;  ^  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views 
extensive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerfiil. 
By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day  was  admitted 
to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff  that  was  prowling  in 
the  street.  On  this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book- 
sellers, who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  *  Poetics,' 
which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  advanced 
as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He 
showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,^  left  him  about  two 
thousand  pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think 
exhaustible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.  The  guineas 
were  then  repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while  he 
stttdied  to  live,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  study  * 
than  his  life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

«  See  Warton's  *  Essay  on  Pope/  i.  186. 

'  Only  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Collins,  who  had  liyed  some  time  at  Richmond, 
but  forsook  it  when  Mr.  Thomson  died,  wrote  an  ode  to  his  memory. — Mur- 
doch :  Life  of  Thomson. 

This  fine  ode  was  printed  in  folio,  '*  London:  R.  Manby  and  H.  S.  Cox, 
1749  "  [June],  and  "  inscribed  "  by  the  author  to  "  Geoi^  Lyttelton,  Esq." 

*  Mr.  Collins  was  in  stature  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ;  of  a  brown 
complexion;  keen,  expressive  eyes;  and  a  fixed,  sedate  aspect,  which,  from 
intense  thinking,  had  contracted  an  habitual  frown. — Lanqhorne. 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin  Bladen,  stigmatised,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  m  '  The 
Dunciad,'  Book  iv.  5G0.  (See  Warton's  *  Pope,'  v.  284.)  Colonel  Martin 
Bladen  died  15th  Feb.  1745-6,  and  was  buried  at  Stepney. 

*  For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please — to  live. 

Johnson  :  Prologue  on  opening  Dmry  Zone  Theatrg, 
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Having  formerly  written  his  character,'  while  perhaps  it  was 
yet  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it 

here. 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of 
lagorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of 
fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  some  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular 
traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he 
delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze 
on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  water- 
falls of  Elysian  gardens. 

**  This  was,  however,  the  character  rather  of  his  inclination 
than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of 
extravagance,  were  always  desired  by  him,  but  were  not  always 
attained.  Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his  efibrts 
sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscurity,  they  likewise  pro- 
duced in  happier  moments  sublimity  and  splendour.  This  idea 
which  he  had  formed  of  excellence  led  him  to  Oriental  fictions 
and  allegorical  imagery  ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon 
description,  he  did  not  sufficiently  cultivate  sentiment.  His 
poems  are  the  productions  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  some- 
what obstructed  in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken 
beauties. 

**  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious ;  in  a  long 
continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is 
almost  destroyed;  and  long  association  with  fortuitous  com- 
panions will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the 
fervour  of  sincerity.     That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he 

^  In  Fawkes  and  Woty*8  *  Poetical  Calendar/  vol.  xii.  p.  110. 
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was,  passed  always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it 
would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to  aflBrm ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpolluted,  that 
his  principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing 
of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected 
pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  with 
pity  and  sadness.  lie  languished  some  years  under  that  de- 
pression of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right  without  the 
power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds  which  he  perceived  gather- 
ing on  his  intellects,  he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and 
passed  into  France ;  but  found  himself  constrained  to  yield 
to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for  some  time  confined 
in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his 
sister  in  Chichester,**  where  death,  in  1759,'  came  to  his  relief. 

"  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  character 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his 
sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him:  there  was  then 
nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  himself; 
but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with  no  other 
book  than  an  English  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to 
the  school:  when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen, 
'  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins,  'but  that  is  the  best.'  " 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  delighted  to 
converse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tendemess.^^ 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester  in  his  last  illness  by  his  learned 

•  Aftarwarda  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durnford.  She  died  at  Chichester  in 
Kor.  1789. 

•  OoUine  died  on  the  12th  June,  1759,  and  on  the  15th  waa  buried  in  the 
churoh  of  St.  Andrew's,  Chichester.  There  is  a  mural  monument  to  hia 
memory  m  Chichester  Cathedral,  with  a  fine  bas-relief  by  Fkxman. 

»•  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in  any  intellectual  powen  or  lite- 
rary attainments  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  poor  Collins !  I  knew  him 
a  few  years  ago  full  of  hopes  and  full  of  projects,  versed  in  many  languages, 
high  in  fancy  and  strong  in  retention.  This  busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now 
under  the  government  of  those  who  lately  would  not  have  been  able  to  com- 
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friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with 
disapprobation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufficiently 
expressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  Irish 
Eclogues.*^  He  showed  them,  at  the  same  time,  an  ode  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  John  Home,  on  the  superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands; which  they  thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but 
which  no  search  has  yet  found.  ^^ 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general  laxity 
and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than  intellectual 
powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit; 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  rest 
upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation  restored  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel 
soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and  with  the  usual  weakness  of 
men  so  diseased,  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.    But  his  health 

prehend  the  least  and  most  narrow  of  its  designs.  What  do  you  hear  of  him? 
— are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery? — or  is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  misery  and  degradation,  perhaps  with  complete  consciousness  of  his  cala- 
mity. ? — Johnson  to  Joseph  Warton,  March  8,  1754. 

Poor  dear  Collins !  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  it  would  give  him  plear- 
sure  if  I  should  write  to  him.  I  have  often  been  neiir  his  state,  and  therefore 
have  it  in  great  commiseration. — Johnson  to  Joseph  Warton,  Dec.  24,  1754. 

What  becomes  ot  poor  dear  Collins?  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  never 
answered.  I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  him.  That  man  is  no 
common  loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  the 
transitoriness  of  beauty;  but  it  is  yet  more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to  change — that  understanding  may 
make  its  appearance  and  depart — that  it  may  blaze  and  expire. — Johnson  to 
Joseph  Warton,  April  15,  1756. 

"  Mr.  Collins  wrote  his  Elclogues  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old, 
at  Winchester  School,  and,  as  I  well  remember,  had  been  just  reading  that 
Tolimie  of  Salmon's  Modem  History  which  described  Persia;  which  deter- 
mined him  to  lay  the  scene  of  these  pieces,  as  being  productive  of  new  images 
and  sentiments.  In  his  maturer  years  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  very  con- 
temptuously of  them,  calling  them  his  Irish  Eclogues,  and  saying  they  had 
not  in  them  one  spark  of  Orientalism ;  and  desiring  me  to  erase  a  motto  he 
had  prefixed  to  them  in  a  copy  he  gave  me  : 

— quos  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis. — YiRO. 

He  was  greatly  mortified  that  they  found  more  readers  and  admirers  than  his 
Odes. —Jos.  Warton  :  Papers  Works,  i.  61 .    (See  also  Warton's  '  Pope,*  ii.  346.) 
"  It  has  since  been  discovered,  and  was  first  printed  in  1788,  4to. 
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continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthensome 
to  himself. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may  be  added, 
that  his  diction  was  often  harsh,  unskilfully  laboured,  and  inju- 
diciously selected.  He  affected  the  obsolete  ^^  when  it  was  not 
worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  common 
order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for  fame, 
that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines 
commonly  are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  clusters 
of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be 
loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise 
when  it  gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collins's  first  production  is  added  here  from  'The 
Gentleman's  Magazine.'  ^* 

To  Miss  Aurelia  C k, 

On  Iter  Weeping  at  her  Sister's  Weddimj^ 

"  Cease,  fair  Aurelia,  cease  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state  ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  tura, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret. 
With  Love  imited  Hymen  stands. 

And  softly  whispers  to  your  charms, 
*  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 

*  You  *ll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.' " 


'^  Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete, 
And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet. — Pope. 

"  Collins's  Odes,  the  volume  which  endears  his  name  to  every  reader  of 
true  poetry,  is  a  small  octavo  of  fifty-two  pages,  dated  1 747,  and  published  by 
Andrew  Millar  in  Dec.  1746. 

**  Have  you  seen  the  works  of  two  young  authors,  a  Mr.  [Joseph]  Warton  and 
Mr.  Collins,  both  writers  of  odes^  It  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a 
considerable  Vnan,  and  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  first  has  but  little 
invention,  very  poetical  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good  ear:  the  second, 
a  fine  fancy,  modelled  upon  the  antique;  a  bad  ear;  a  great  variety  of  words 
and  images,  with  no  choice  at  all.  They  both  desen-e  to  last  some  years,  but 
will  not."— (JRAY  to  \Vharton,  Dec.  27,  1746. 

How  little  did  Gray  foresee  that  Collins's  name,  as  a  poet,  would  hereafter  be 
linked  inseparably  with  his  own ! 

Collins's  first  separate  publication  was  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  published  in 
1742,  under  the  title  of  '  Persian  Eclogues;'  his  second  was  his  Verses  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer;  and  the  third  was  his  volume  of  Odes.  The  best  edition  of 
Collins  is  that  by  Mr.  Dyce,  8vo.  1827. 
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1700-1758. 

Second  Son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,  in  Caermarthenshire  —  Edu- 
cated   at  Westminster  —  Studies    Poetry    and  Painting  —  Publishes 

*  Grongar  Hill,*  a  Poem  —  Enters  into  Holy  Orders  —  Publishes  *  The 
Ruins  of  Rome,'  *  The  Fleece,'  &c.  —  Made  Rector  of  Coningsby,  in 
Lincolnshire  —  Death  and  Burial  at  Coningsby. 

John  Dyer,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account  to  give  than  his 
own  letters,  published  with  Hughes's  correspondence,  and  the 
notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  bom  in  1700,* 
the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,  in  Caermarthen- 
shire, a  solicitor  of  great  capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminster  School  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  instructed  in  his 
father's  professioa  But  his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no 
delight  in  the  study  of  the  law,  but  having  always  amused  him- 
self with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became  pupil  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist  then  of  high  reputation,  but  now 
[1780]  better  known  by  his  books  than  by  his  pictures. 

Having  studied  a  while  under  his  master,  he  became,  as  he 
tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered  about  South 
Wales  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  *  but  he  mingled  poetry  with 
painting,  and  about  1727  [in  1726]  printed  '  Grongar  Hill'  in 
Lewis's  Miscellany.' 

*  Rather  in  1698  or  1699,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  Hylton  Dyer  Long- 
staff,  who  has  the  papers  of  the  poet.  The  poet's  mother  was  Catherine  Cocks, 
of  Comins,  Worcestershire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmond 
Bennet,  of  Mapleton,  Herefordshire.  The  father  died  between  1716  and  1720. 

'  The  altarpiece  at  Newtown  in  Monmouthshire  :  '  The  Last  Supper '  is  said 
to  be  by  Dyer.  Mr.  Dyer  Longstaff  has  a  portrait  of  the  poet  in  the  day-cap 
of  the  period  and  a  green  robe. 

'  *  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  several  hands.'  Published  by  D.  Lewis.  Lon- 
don: printed  by  J.  Watts,  1726,  8vo.     A  different  and,  as  1  take  it,  an  earlier 
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He  did  not  indeed  long  survive  that  publication,  nor  long 
enjoy  the  increase  of  his  preferments ;  for  in  1758  he  died.' 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient  to  require  an 
elaborate  criticism.  '  Grongar  Hill '  is  the  happiest  of  his  pro- 
ductions :  it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  written ;  but  the 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the  images  which  they 
raise  so  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer 
so  consonant  to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  mankind, 
that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read  again.  ^'^ 

The  idea  of  '  The  Ruins  of  Rome '  strikes  more,  but  pleases 
less,  and  the  title  raises  greater  expectation  than  the  perform- 
ance gratifies.  Some  passages,  however,  are  conceived  with  the 
mind  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating 
edifices,  he  says. 


(( 


The  Pilgrim  oft, 


At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  orison  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  tow'rs. 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dash'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thund'ring  to  the  moon." 

Of  *  The  Fleece,'  which  never  became  popular,  and  is  now 
universally  neglected,  I  can  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it 
to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  api)ear  to  me  such 
discordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to 
couple  the  serpent  ivith  tJte  fotvV^  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was 
not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting  his  reader 
in  our  native  commodity,  by  interspersing  rural  imagery  and 

•  24th  July,  1758.  His  brothers  were  Robert  (died  1752),  Thomaa,  some 
time  perpetual  curate  of  Paddiugton  (died  1 780),  and  a  third  whose  name  is 
unknown.  ('Gent.'s  Mag.'  for  Aug.  1847,  p.  114.)  The  youngest  and  last 
surviving  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Hewit,  died,  in  May  1830,  at  Coventry. 

*®  Of  English  poets,  perhaps  none  have  excelled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dyer  in 
this  oblique  instruction,  into  which  he  frequently  steals  imperceptibly  in  his 
little  descriptive  poem  entitled  *  Grongar  Hill/  where  he  disposes  every  object 
so  as  it  may  give  occasion  for  some  observation  on  human  life.  Denham  him- 
self is  not  superior  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  this  particular. — Jos.  Warton  :  Essay  on 
Popcy  i.  35,  ed.  1782. 

"  He  [Johnson]  spoke  slightly  of  Dyer's  'Fleece.'  "  The  subject,  Sir,  cannot 
be  made  poetical.  How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and  druggets? 
Yet  you  will  hear  luimy  people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent  poem 
'The  Fleece.'"— 7/o6frc//  by  Crokcr,  ed.  1848,  p.  485. 
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fhithing  small  images  in  great  words, 

jil  :bit  wner  $  ar&  q£  dehiaoci,  the  meanness  naturally 

jmi  ae  ire^erenw  kabctoallv  annexed  to  trade  and 

iosiiperable  oppres^on ;  and  the 

wtiDA  hisusk  vase«  encmabenns'  and  encumbered,  super- 

9i  ML  mi^MiSz^  s^Jfecu  sooo  repels  the  reader,  however 

Lcc  iKL  itfwp*«r.  kocKsdr  report  whatever  may  counter- 
d^  weicb:  of  ccKiire.  I  have  been  told  that  Aken- 
w^K.  split  a  pKCkml  qnesdoo,  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
"^Tliat  ifee  wy«U  Rsvlate  his  opinion  of  the  reigning  taste 
W  ae  &»  rf  Dw'5  '  FW«e ;'  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
sbmtti  luc  laiBk  it  aar  knger  reasonable  to  expect  fame  from 


^  br  'Tbtf  GioBL's  Mii^*  fcr  Jaaouy  1835,  p.  47,  is  a  letter  from  Djer  to 
TViMirr,  iafitii  I2tk  Ibj,  1T5T,  scmfing  some  corrections  for  a  future  edition 

**  Wb  '  Fleece/  wfaidi  I  had  the  pleanre  of  reading  in  manuscript  with  Dr. 
Akansde^  is  written  in  a  pore  and  clawrirsl  taste,  and  with  many  happy  imita- 
tHW  of  VirgiL— Jos.  Wartox  :  Essay  cm  Pope^  L  36,  ed.  1782. 

Mr.  Dyer  (here  you  will  despise  me  highly)  has  more  of  poetry  in  his  imagi- 
■■tkoii  than  almost  any  of  our  nomher;  but  rough  and  injudicious.— G eat  to 
Waipole,  n.  d.     (He  is  criticising  Dodsleys  Collection.) 

Dyer  has  foond  warm  admirers  in  our  own  time  in  Bowles  and  Wordsworth. 
**  1b  Uank  verse  I  would  mention  a  striking  passage  in  Dyer's  '  Fleece '  :— 

*  The  pilot  steers 
Steady:  with  eye  intent  upon  the  steel 
5lM4y  befow  the  breeae  the  pilot  steers.'  " 

W.  L.  Bowles. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 
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SHENSTONE. 

1714-1763. 

Bom  at  the  Leasowes,  in  Shropshire  —  Educated  at  Hales-Owen  and  Ox- 
ford —  Publishes  a  small  Miscellany  of  Poems  without  his  name  — 
Publishes  *The  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  *  The  Schoolmistress,*  and  other 
Poems  —  His  Ferme  orn^e  —  His  pecuniary  difficulties  —  Death  and 
Burial  in  Hales-Owen  Churchyard,  Shropshire  —  Works  and  Character. 

William  Shenstone,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shenstone  and  Anne 
Penn,  was  born  in  November  1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales- 
Owen,  one  of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason  not  now  dis- 
coverable, to  a  distant  county  ;  and  which,  though  surrounded 
by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire, 
though  perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of  it.* 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  '  The 
Schoolmistress '  has  delivered  to  posterity ;  and  soon  received 
such  delight  from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went 
to  market,  a  new  book  should  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it 
came,  was  in  fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is 
said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  neglected,  his  mother 
wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  form,  and  pacified  him 
for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  Grammar-school 
in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton, 
an  eminent  schoolmaster  at  Solihull,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  progress. 

*  He  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Thomas  Shenstone  by  Anne  Penn, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  William  Penn,  of  Harborough,  Qent.  His 
brother  Joseph  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Bridgnorth,  but  never  practised,  and 
died,  1757,  at  the  Leasowes. 
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When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  and  soon  after  (August  1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and 
was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  estate.* 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford,  a  societj^  which  for  half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for 
English  poetry  and  elegant  literature.'  Here  it  appears  that 
he  found  delight  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued  his  name  in 
the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  first 
four  years  he  put  on  the  civilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  aflkirs  to  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome  in  Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he 
always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry ;  and  in 
1737  published  a  small  Miscellany,  without  his  name.* 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
life,  and  was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any 
other  place  of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry. 
Republished  in  1741  *  his  'Judgment  of  Hercules,'  addressed 
to  Mr.  Ly ttelton,  whose  interest  he  supported  with  great  warmth 
at  an  election :  this  was  next  year  [May  1742]  followed  by 
*  The  Schoolmistress.'  ^ 

*  His  mother  died  in  1732. 

*  This  was  Johnson's  own  college. 

*  *  Poems  upon  Various  Occasions.  Written  for  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Author,  and  printed  for  the  Amusement  of  a  few  Friends  prejudiced  in  his 
faTour.  Contentits  paucis  Lectoribus. — HOR.  Oxford,  1737.*  The  volume 
contains  a  complimentary  poem  *  To  Mr.  Pope  on  his  Dunciad/  and  what 
Mr.  D'Israelihas  omitted  to  notice  (' Cimos.  of  Lit.*),  the  first  sketch  of 
'  The  Schoolmistress.'  There  are  twelve  stanzas — but  twelve  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  He  sought  in  afber-lifc  to  suppress  the  volume,  and  so  succMsfully 
that  it  is  now  very  rare. 

*  April,  1741,  anonymously.  '  The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  a  Poem,  in- 
scribed to  Geoi^e  Lyttelton,  Esq.  Dodsley,  1741.*  8vo.  *'  I  never  inquire," 
he  writes,  "  how  my  poem  takes,  and  am  afraid  to  do  so.  However,  I  find 
some  do  allow  it  to  be  Mallet's.** 

*  *  The  School-Mistress,  a  Poem.  In  Imitation  of  Spenser.  Dodsley,  1742.*  8vo. 
Before  the  first  stanza,  and  under  the  half  title,  occiurs,  ''Written  at  College, 
173C.**     The  poem,  as  here  printed,  contains  twenty-eight  stanzas;  as  it  at 
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Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  ease  and 
leisure,  died  in  1745,'  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell 
upon  himself.  He  tried  to  escape  it  awhile,  and  lived  at  his 
house  with  his  tenants,  who  were  distantly  related ;  but,  finding 
that  imperfect  possession  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  estate 
into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty  than 
the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his  ambi- 
tion of  rural  elegance :  he  began  from  this  time  to  point  his 
prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to 
wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  such 
fancy  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great  and  the 
a<imiration  of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and 
copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating 
curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an 
object  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen ;  to  leave  intervals 
where  the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the  plantation 
where  there  is  something  to  be  hidden ;  demands  any  great 
powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire  :  perhaps  a  sullen  and  surly 
speculator  may  think  such  performances  rather  the  sport  than 
the  business  of  human  reasoa  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent  amusement ; 
and  some  praise  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious 
observer,  to  him  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are  con- 
tending to  do  well. 

This  praise  was  the  praise  of  Shenstone ;  but  like  all  other 
modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements. 
Lyttelton  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spacious 
and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the  petty  State  that  appeared 
behind  it.     For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley  affected  to 

present  stands,  it  consists  of  thirty-five.  In  the  first  edition  are  two  poor 
stanzas,  afterwards  omitted.  The  alterations  from  the  first  edition  are  highly 
judicious. 

'  I  was  at  Birmingham  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  whence  I  saw  the  remains 
of  Ligonier*s  Horse  march  with  vast  spirits  and  alacrity.  They  wish  to  have, 
what  they  call,  the  refusal  of  the  Highlanders. — Shenstone  to  Miss  Winny 
Fletcher.     Leasowes^  Nov.  28,  1745  (unpublished  letter). 
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Iifll  timr  nt/\imnismce  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying  to 
Ht$ikn  hmmtH  Ailmired ;  but  when  by  degrees  the  Leaaowes 
fttfvM  tltitffiM!lveii  into  notice,  they  took  care  to  defeat  the 
mrifmUy  whtr.h  they  (*ouId  not  suppress,  by  conductiiig  their 
f MUnfn  piirvDrNnly  to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  intro- 
diiitifiK  tlMiin  At  tlio  wron^  end  of  a  walk  to  detect  a  decepdoo ; 
injurli'M  of  whirli  Shon»tone  would  heavily  complain.  Where 
f  hfirn  U  unmlution  there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  iheie  is 
vmilfy  thorti  will  Ih>  folly/ 

'V\w  pU^iitun^  4if  ShiMmtoue  was  all  in  his  eye ;  he  valued  what 
hn  viiluod  uiort^ly  for  it»  looks ;  nothing  raised  his  indignation 
mortt  thnn  to  unk  if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

1 1  in  hou»i>  w«»  uuHUt,  and  he  did  not  improve  it;  his  care 
wiM^  of  hi»  )xixuuu)».  When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he 
\\\\^\\\  find  hU  MiHuni  MiKHied  by  a  :$howi^  through  the  broken 
\>Hvf  I  but  vxndd  »))ar^  iiu^  uhk^y  fcr  it:^  reparatioD.' 

*■  \\  >iv'^\  v^v^H.s^luUlk'tt*  wtiil  )br.  i^rotM^^a  ««m  ^maipwsy  his  vimt  was  as 
a>vKX  tvv,   ^ijk(  v^s.^  ^us'ik  v/^nM(iviM^  I  tmvtir  Wv«»  ^  bit  btthimi-haad  with  great 

livv  ^^>^  yA  Vb>#  g«Mi  I  iH»hi«^  ^«iM»  vdtifr  oiht  LjrttMlt»ii  ^mily  went  ao 

'k\^l').^«>.;w  M«tA  '.^a-  svtu|f^i^  tv  !^  ^gikri^mtMk  ciuic  thsT  w«r«  unwilling  to 

vi\v\    u    .jN\«  >i^-  5!^ii«4vit^  *«.  tvur^ttsivAtc  ^Hi  ovtu^r  ocuiiiiion«  and  therefore 

K.i  >v>^w   •»>'   •4U;  -H*iKH)Nu  ^KHiifn^  ^rif  >-H)'^   %tlih>ut  >wmtin^  for  any  one  to 

...\>,x.    4U^%<»    '^^•^*>  Nluv\i^)  'ita  >%^u«  "^^hJok    Of  riia  Mr.  Shenstone 

XV      >\     v:%«Nx*u;s>«^   .N^iVki«4).v   ^vitt^fiHiii  .    'ihHii^ti   I    uit   p«»c»uttied  he   never 

\.*  vv    '-«^N\»fc>i   ^i^    U'-mtujw*.  itrtntftim.    n    i**  ^"mwhy  umi  mach-valued 

^'    ^  Ov  »»»'H  •    yiit*v^*>*.    JiAvdiA:'.Ttmtt   nr  itmm  .fMrMVnuir»  it*  i/nr  Li^  cf  Wtilican 

'  .^  Xw^s4  ^httl  ^mmi.'Vt^  gtm^  wi*^^tkit»  witL  'n^^^cii  tu  Sh«Kistone,  which 
\v^vi  Ww  v^<^  ^cv^acr^y  t*<t^ift^  *m  iiW  ttutiinrtj^-  vj*i  Gmvetw  He  grosdly 
iuvi»4v|>4v»>w<l»i  ^•ath  Im  t^t^tmn^mn^m  tuuJ  iia-  hm««^  whiuh  was  amaU,  but 
vU^AuW  >^i^  tibifwayeri  a  f^«>Mf  »%*^\  >tf  \Mit\*^  \u  t\it  ultAnliiiti  iUtti  accommodation 
v^i'  tW  i*^«rlBMiit«,  k^i,  *ht  U)m  oUU  hotird  hi  hid]  %  mmtt  marble  datem, 
^kM)K  Vy  taniiiKt^  a  *m^4,  ♦vjw  M  wiUi  Jiving  waiusn;  imi  bt>  biMi  many  other 
UuW  •k|$ani  oontrivai*^.**.  wliUii  «1U|Jit)'Ml  hif;  ^^Jim  4od  wade  me  regret 
UaI  thia  little  UtmiAn  of  ihii  Muiu^n  wm  pulJed  dowii1>trtfae  hix^gin  building  of 
tk^0  houae.  Thin  you  uiny,  if  y„u  |/l*f«ui*,,  tutnUcm  iu  ^viu!  iww  edition.  That 
Jlohnaon  ahould  Imve  uo  coiiC4^|/ti</M  i,f  tUn  ralue  or  TX3«*h  v/£^w(kal  »  nowodled 
pieiwraqu^  gardeniiu)  we  cajjiioi  woiid«r,  iw  be  wa«  n^  «iflDmw]^  ahort-aighted 
that  he  never  aaw  a  rural  hLiu\mtk{m  in  hia  life;  aad  »  to  "  Tfttvela  throngh 
Scotland '  pronounces  that  one  inoiintain  must  be  2i»  aoK^ar.  But  you 
have  sufficiently  corrected  hia  iiiiNiake  on  thia  aubgect.  Ahkm^  Shenatone'a 
'  Levities  and  Songs'  are  nmwy  which  he  himself  t^;;i«l4cd  to  me  had  ever 
been  committed  to  the  press.  But  when  Dodaley  was  printii^  ^at  Tolume  of  his 
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In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about  him,  that  over- 
powered the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's  song ;  and  his  groves 
were  haunted  by  beings  very  different  from  fauns  and  fairies. ^'^ 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probably 
hastened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in 
blazing.  It  is  said  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would 
have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  such  bounty  could  not  have 
been  ever  more  properly  bestowed ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is 
not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed.'^ 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  on 
Friday  morning,  February  11,  1763;  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  brother  in  the  churchyard  of  Hales-Owen.^* 

*  MisceUanies '  in  whica  they  first  appeared,  Mr.  S.  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  being 
unable  to  make  any  selection,  ordered  his  whole  portfolio  to  be  sent  to  him, 
reljring  on  his  care  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  what  were  fit  to  be  published. 
But  he  obtruded  the  whole  into  his  volume,  and  afterwards  said  that  as  a  plea 
for  inserting  them  in  his  works.  In  the  value  of  piu^hase,  how  much  Mr.  Shen- 
stone's  estate  was  improved  by  his  taste,  will  be  judged  from  the  price  it 
fetched  when  sold  by  auction  iu  1795,  being  17,000/.  sterling;  though,  when 
it  descended  to  him,  it  was  only  valued  at  300/.  a  year.  This,  I  think,  will 
deserve  mention,  &c. — Bishop  Percy  to  Dr.  Anderson. 

For  views  of  the  Leasowes,  as  left  by  Shenstone,  see  Gent.'s  Mag.  for  Aug., 
1823,  and  the  cuts  in  Dodsley's  editions  of  Shenstone's  works. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Rogers  (the  poet)  speak  most  highly  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Leasowes,  as  he  in  his  youth  remembered  the  '  fenue  crude.' 

*•  '*  Mr.  Shenstone  was  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
treated  with  rudeness :  and  though  his  works  (frugally  as  they  were  managed), 
added  to  his  manner  of  living,  must  necessarily  have  made  him  exceed  hia 
income,  and,  of  couroe,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money,  yet  he 
bad  too  much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insults  from  trifling  sums,  and 
guarded  against  any  great  distress  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds;  which  his 
estate  could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  his  executors 
after  the  payment  of  liis  debts,  and  his  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  annuities  of 
thirty  pounds  a  year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another:  for  his  will 
was  dictated  with  equal  justice  and  generosity."— Graves  (the  friend  of 
Shenstone). 

"  Sept.  19,  1774. — In  the  way  we  visited  the  Leasowes.  It  was  rain,  yet 
we  Tisited  aU  the  waterfalls.  There  are  in  one  place  fourteen  falls  in  a  short 
line.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Ham  Gardens.  Poor  Shenstone  never  tasted  his 
pension.  It  is  not  very  well  proved  that  any  pension  was  obtained  for  him. 
I  am  afraid  tliat  he  died  of  misery. — Johnson  :  Journal  of  Tmtr  in  Wal^, 

"  He  was  no  economist;  the  generosity  of  his  temper  prevented  him  from 
paying  a  proper  regard  to  the  use  of  money:  he  exceeded,  therefore,  the 
bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune,  which,  before  he  died,  was  considerably 
encumbered.    But  when  one  recollects  the  perfect  paradise  he  had  raised  around 
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He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained  the 
lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his  'Pastoral  Ballad'  was 
addressed.  He  is  represented  by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a  man 
of  great  tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were  within 
his  influence  ;  but,  if  once  offended,  not  easily  appeased ;  inatten- 
tive to  economy,  and  careless  of  his  expenses :  in  his  person  he 
was  larger  than  the  middle  size,  with  something  clumsy  in  his 
form ;  very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and  remarkable  for  wearing 
his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner;  for  he  held  that  the 
fashion  was  no  rule  of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his 
appearance  to  his  natural  form.^' 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity  active ; 
he  had  no  value  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not 
himself  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime :  the  Elegy  on  JeSfee, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal 
amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  story  of  Miss  Godfrey  in  Richardson's  '  Pamela.* 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of  his 
letters,  was  this : 

"  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  Letters. 
Poor  man !  he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
other  distinctions ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  living 
against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taste  had 

him,  the  hospitality  with  which  he  lived,  his  great  indidgence  to  his  servants, 
his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  done  with  an  estate  not  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  one  should  rather  be  led  to  wonder  that  he  left 
any  thing  behin<l  him  than  to  blame  his  want  of  economy.  He  left,  however, 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole 
estate  for  that  purpose. — 11.  Dodsley  :  Pref.  to  Shcnstoncs  Works. 

"  Johnson  has  new-worded  Dodsley's  account  of  him  in  his  Preface  to 
Shenstone's  Works. 

He  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Edward  Alcock,  and  also  to  Bond,  a  painter  in 
Birmingham.  Dodsley  had  the  former,  and  Hull  the  latter  (Hull's  Letters, 
i.  172).  At  Mr.  Watt's  sale  at  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  in  April,  1849, 
a  portrait  of  Shenstone  (painter  unknown)  brought  33/.  12s.  6d,  In  Harding's 
*  Biographical  Mirror '  is  an  engraving  of  Shenstone  "  from  an  original  picture  " 
(painter  unknown),  then  in  the  possession  of  W.  O.  Waldron. 

Shenstone's  conversation  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  even  the  Leasowes, 
though  that  I  esteem  an  earthly  pivradise.—  Gkainger,  the  Poet  :  Letter  to 
Bishop  Percy. 
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adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came 
to  see  and  commend  it :  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
else  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring clergymen,  who  wrote  verses  too."  ^* 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads,  humorous 
sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  Preface  very  judi- 
ciously and  discriminately  explained.  It  is,  according  to  his 
account,  the  effusion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes 
plaintive,  and  always  serious,  and  therefore  superior  to  the 
glitter  of  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions  suit  not  ill  to 
this  description.  His  topics  of  praise  are  the  domestic  virtues, 
and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  simple ;  but,  wanting  combina- 
tion, they  want  variety.  The  peace  of  solitude,  the  innocence  of 
inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of  an  humble  station,  can 
fill  but  a  few  pages.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity 
will  be  soon  described :  his  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much 
resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes,  such  as  Elegy  requires,  smooth  and 
easy  ;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is  not  constant :  his  diction  is 
often  harsh,  improper,  and  aflFected  ;  his  wdrds  ill-coined  or  ill- 
chosen,  and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

The  Lyric  Poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and  airy  kind, 
such  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any 
weighty  meaning.  From  these,  however, '  Rural  Elegance '  has 
some  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
learned  lady ;  and  though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the 
thoughts  diffiised  with  too  much  verbosity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  contain  both  philosophical  argument  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent ;  '  The  Skylark ' 
pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however,  more  of  the  epigram  than 
of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  '  Pastoral  Ballad '  demand  particular 
notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  pastoral :  an  intelligent 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the 

'*  Gray  to  Mr.  NichoUs,  June  24.  1769. 
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mention  of  the  crook^  the  pipe^  the  sheep^  and  the  Aicfo,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is 
selection,  and  he  ought  to  show  the  beauties  without  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  country  life.  Ilis  stanza  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
in  imitation  of  Rowe's  *  Despairing  Shepherd.'  ^* 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any  mind  denies 
its  sympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

"  I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more.*^ 
When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought — ^but  it  might  not  be  so — 

'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gaz'd  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.** 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettiness,  tliough  it  be  not 
equal  to  the  former : 

"  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed  : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  ; 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  tnie,  she  averr'd, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  ; 
And  1  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue." 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of  amorous  poetry 
with  some  address : 


'*  Rowe  imitated  TuBser  (d.  1580). 

What  look  ye,  I  pray  you  show  what? 

Scenes  painted  with  rhetorick  fine? 
Good  husbandry  seeketh  not  that, 

Nor  is't  any  meaning  of  mine.— Tussek. 

'•  How  much  Boever  I  valued  him  [Levett],   1  now  wiah  that  I  had  valued 
him  more.— Johnson  to  Laugton,  March  20,  1782. 
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"  'T  is  bis  with  mock  passion  to  glow  ! 

*T  is  bis  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold, 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold  : 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  var}'  their  accents  in  vain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die." 


In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  natural  strain  of 
Hope: 

"  Alas  !  from  the  day  that  wc  met. 

What  hojK)  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 
Which  1  R'arM  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me." 

His  '  Levities '  are  by  their  title  exempted  from  the  severities 
of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  a  few  words,  that  his 
humour  is  sometimes  gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  first  is  *  The  Choice  of  Hercules,' 
from  Xenophon.  The  numbers  are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant, 
and  the  thoughts  just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be 
wished,  which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  compression. 
His  *  Fate  of  Delicacy*  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not  a  very 
pointed  and  general  moral.  Flis  blank  verses,  those  that  can 
read  them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank  verses  of  his 
neiglilM)ur8.  *  Love  and  Honour '  is  derived  from  the  old 
Imllad,  '  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spmish  Lady?' — I  wish  it  well 
enou«xh  to  wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

'  Tlie  School mis?tress;  of  which  I  know  not  what  claim  it  has 
to  stand  among  the  Moral  Works,  is  surely  the  most  pleasing 
of  Shenstone's  pcrfonnances.^"     The  adoption  of  a  particular 

"  Thie  was  DcnlMley's  blunder;  for  Shenstone  in  the  first  edition  added  an 
**  Index/'  *'  a  ludiiTvus  Index,"  as  he  telU  us  in  his  letters,  "  to  show  (fools) 
tliat  I  am  in  jest."     Uis  motto, 

O,  qvik  Sol  habitabiles 
Illustrat  Oras,  maxima  Principum. — HoR. 

was  def«:}^e«l  for  the  same  purpose.     Mr.  D'lsraeli  has  printed  the  Index  in 
hiR  '  Curiosities  of  Litcmtiire.'  "  When 
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style,  in  light  and  short  compositions,  contributes  much  to  the 
increase  of  pleasure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two  imita- 
tions, of  nature  in  the  sentiments,  of  the  original  author  in 
the  style,  and  between  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employments^ 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness  and 
simplicity ;  his  general  defect  is  want  of  con^prehension  and 
variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge, 
whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not ;  he  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  agreeable.*® 


"  When  I  bought  him  [Spenser]  first,  I  read  a  page  or  two  of  '  The  Faerie 
Queene/  and  cared  not  to  proceed.  After  that  Pope's  Alley  made  me 
consider  him  ludicrously ;  and  in  that  light  I  think  one  may  read  him  with 
pleasure." — Shenstone. 

"  '  The  Schoolmistress  *  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  masterly. — Qray  :  Letiar 
to  Walpole  (Works  by  Mitford,  iii.  89). 

This  poem  [  The  Schoolmistress]  is  one  of  those  happinesses  in  which  a  poet 
excels  himself,  as  there  is  nothing  in  all  Shenstone  which  any  way  approaches 
it  in  merit;  and  though  I  dislike  the  imitations  of  our  old  English  poets  in 
general,  yet  on  this  minute  subject  the  antiquity  of  the  style  produces  a  Yetj 
ludicrous  solenmity. — Goldsmith  :   Works  hy  Cunningham^  iiL  436. 

*'  A  man  of  a  merely  argumentative  cast  will  read  poetry  as  prose;  will 
only  regard  the  quantum  it  contains  of  solid  reasoning. — Shenstone  :  Worib, 
ii.  231,  ed.  1773. 
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YOUNG. 

1681-1765. 

Bom  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire  —  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  — 
His  first  Poetry  —  Is  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  —  Publishes 
his  *  Universal  Passion  *  —  Writes  for  the  Stage  —  Enters  into  Holy 
Orders  —  Receives  a  Pension  of  200Z.  a-year  from  George  T.  —  Marries 

—  Death  of  his  Wife  —  Publishes  *  The  Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts' 

—  Presented  to  the  Living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire  —  His  only 
Son  —  Death  and  Burial  at  Welwyn  —  Works  and  Character. 

The  following  Life  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  a  gentleman  ^ 
who  had  better  information  than  I  could  easily  have  obtained ; 
and  the  public  will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained more  such  favours  from  him. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations 
about  authentic  materials  for  the  Life  of  Young,  I  send  you  the 
following  detail : — 

Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be  said  to  gratify 
curiosity.  Of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  'Night  Thoughts' 
much  has  been  told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been 
proofs;  and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might  have  been 
procured. 

Edward  Young  was  bom  at  Upham,  near  Winchester,  in 
June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
Fellow  of  Winchester  College  and  rector  of  Upham  ;  ^  who  was 

*  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert)  Croft.  He  died  at  Paria  after  a  fifteen  years* 
residence  in  that  city,  April  27,  1816. 

"  This  '  Life  '  of  Young  was  vnitten  by  a  friend  of  his  son.  What  is  crossed 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the  author;  what  is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged 
by  me.  If  you  find  anything  more  that  can  be  weU  omitted,  I  shall  not  be 
iorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter." — Johnson  to  Nichols. 

'  Of  the  house  in  which  Young  was  bom  (now  no  longer  standing)  there  is 
a  view  in  the  '  Qeutleman's  Magazine '  for  March,  1829.    When  Joseph  Warton 
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the  son  of  Jo.  Young  of  Woodhay  in  Berkshire,  styled  by  Wood 
gentleman.  In  September,  1682,  the  poet's  father  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by 
Bishop  Ward.  When  Ward's  faculties  were  impaired  through 
age,  his  duties  were  necessarily  performed  by  others.  We  learn 
from  Wood  that,  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the  12th,  1686, 
the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin  sermon,  afterwards  published, 
with  which  the  bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  pre- 
bends in  their  church.  Some  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of 
his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford,  to 
whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  sermons,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720,' 
says,  "  He  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  late 
Queen  [Anne],  who  honoured  him  by  standing  godmother  to 
the  poet."  His  Fellowship  of  Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his  only 
daughter.  The  dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.*  On  the  Sunday  after 
his  decease  Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
began  his  sermon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been  of  late  walking 
round  us,  and  making  breach  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has 
now  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so  that 
he,  whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy  mysteries, 
is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  But  he  still  lives  in  the  many  ex- 
cellent directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to 
die." 

The  dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation  at  Winchester 
College,  where  he  had  himself  been  educated.     At  this  school 

had  the  living  of  Upham,  he  placed  the  following  inscription  in  the  room  in 
which  the  poet  was  horn: — "In  hoc  cuhiculo  natus  erat  ezimius  ille  Poeta 
Edvardus  Young,  1681."     This  inscription  is  preserved  in  the  new  rectory. 

*  '  The  Poetical  Register/  8vo.,  1723,  vol.  il  p.  241. 

^  And  was  huried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory 
is  still  to  be  seen.  On  a  stone  in  Chiddingfold  Church,  in  Surrey,  is  this  in- 
scription:— "Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Judeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Toung,  late  Dean  of  Samm,  who  dyed  Dec.  y*  8th,  in  the  69th  year  of  her 
age.  Anno  Dom"'  1714."    This  was  the  poet's  mother. 
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Edward  Young  remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth 
birth-day,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the  foundation  are 
superannuated.  Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  masters  had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no 
vacancy  at  Oxford  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  reward  provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
certain  it  is  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our  poet  did  not  suc- 
ceed. By  chance,  or  by  choice.  New  College  cannot  claim  the 
honour  of  numbering  among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
*  Night  Thoughts.' 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered  an  independent 
member  of  New  College,  that  he  might  live  at  little  expense  in 
the  warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his  father's, 
till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls. 
In  a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then 
removed  to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in  order  to 
lessen  his  academical  expenses.  In  1708  he  was  nominated  to 
a  law  fellowship  at  All  Souls  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  into 
whose  hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated  patronage, 
while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of  the  father,  reflects  credit  on 
the  conduct  of  the  son.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted 
seems  to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind  him  much 
wealth. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Civil  Laws,  and  his  Doctor's  degree  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered,  it  is  said,  an 
inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is 
not  known.  None  has  hitherto  boasted  to  have  received 
his  academical  instruction  from  the  author  of  the  '  Night 
Thoughts.' 

It  is  probable  that  his  college  was  proud  of  him  no  less  as  a 
scholar  than  as  a  poet;  for  in  1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
Codrington  Library  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  Young  was  appointed  to  speak  the  Latin 
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oration.  This  is  at  least  particular  for  being  dedicated  in 
English  "  To  the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family."  To  these 
ladies  he  says,  "  that  he  was  unavoidably  flung  into  a  singu* 
larity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an  epistle  dedicatory  void  of 
coraraon-plac«,  and  such  an  one  as  was  never  published  before 
by  any  author  whatever :  that  this  practice  absolved  them  from 
any  obligation  of  reading  what  was  presented  to  them  ;  and  that 
the  bookseller  approved  of  it,  because  it  would  make  people 
stare,  was  absurd  enough,  and  perfectly  right." 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own  edition  of 
his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  in 
1741,  is  a  letter  from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  says  that  he  has 
not  leisure  to  review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  have 
not  the  '  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdown.'  If  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington. 
I  think  the  collection  will  sell  better  without  them/' 

There  are  who  relate  that,  when  first  Young  found  himself 
independent,  and  his  own  master  at  All  Souls,  he  was  not 
the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he  afterwards 
became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased  some  time 
before  by  his  death  ;  and  Young  was  certainly  not  ashamed  to 
be  patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton.  But  Wharton  be- 
friended in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly  the  tra- 
gedian. If  virtuous  authors  must  be  patronized  only  by  virtuous 
peers,  who  shall  point  them  out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  said* by  RuftTiead  *  to  have  told  Warburton,  that 
"  Young  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though  without  com- 
mon sense ;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  per- 
petually liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast  This  made  him 
pass  a  foolish  youth^  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets:  but  his 
having  a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical 
character  when  he  assumed  it,  first  with  decency,  and  afterwards 
with  honour." 

^  Euffhead's  'life  of  Pope,'  p.  291. 
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They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong ;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in 
his  opinion  of  Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  All  Souls. 
**  The  other  boys,"  said  the  atheist,  "  I  can  always  answer,  be- 
cause I  always  know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which 
I  have  read  a  hundred  times ;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  con- 
tinually pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own."  • 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young  may  be  recon- 
cileable.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three  years,  have  tried  that 
kind  of  life,  in  which  his  natural  principles  would  not  suflFer  him 
to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left  behind  him  not 
only  his  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  the  potent  testimony  of 
experience  against  vice. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  productions  was 
more  serious  than  what  comes  from  the  generality  of  unfledged 
poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of  Addison  to  the 
*  Poem  to  his  Majesty,'  presented,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to 
Somers ;  and  hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honours  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first  poetical  flight 
was  when  Queen  Anne  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
sons  of  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added, 
in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  new  lords,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1713,  'An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Lansdown.''  In  this  composition  the  poet  pours  out  his  pane- 
gyric with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  man,  who  thinks  his 
present  stock  of  wealth  will  never  be  exhausted. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  late 
peace.     This  is  endeavoured  to  be  done  by  showing  that  men 

*  Ab  my  great  friend  is  now  become  thei subject  of  biography,  it  should  be 
told  that  every  time  I  called  upon  Johnson  during  the  time  1  was  employed 
in  collecting  materials  for  this  Life  and  putting  it  together,  he  never  suffered 
me  to  depart  vdthout  some  such  farewell  as  this:  "  Don't  forget  that  rascal 
Tindal,  Sir:  be  sure  to  hang  up  the  Atheist;"  alluding  to  this  anecdote, 
which  Johnson  had  mentioned  to  me. — Herbert  Croft. 

^  Printed  in  folio,  1713,  for  Bernard  Lintot. 
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are  slain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace  ^^  harvests  wave,  and  com- 
merce swells  her  sail"  If  this  be  .humanity,  for  which  he 
meant  it,  is  it  politics?  Another  purpose  of  this  epistle 
appears  to  have  been  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of 
some  tragedy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordship's  patronage, 
he  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  his  passion  for  the  stage  ;'* 
and  the  particular  praise  bestowed  on  *  Othello '  and  *  Oroo- 
noko  *  looks  as  if  some  such  character  as  Zanga  was  even  then 
in  contemplation.  The  affectionate  mention  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Harrison  of  New  College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an 
instance  of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  wonderfully 
some  time  afterwards  in  the  *  Night  Thoughts,*  of  making  the 
public  a  party  in  his  private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  this  poem,  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ; 
and  that  in  the  letter  to  Cjurll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises  its 
omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body  of  English  poetry, 
should  have  distinguished  what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the 
respective  authors.®  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with  regard 
to  Young.  "  I  think,"  says  he,  "  the  following  pieces  in  four 
volumes  to  be  the  most  excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written ; 
and  I  wish  less  apology  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  is  no 
recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  republished  I  have 
revised  and  corrected,  and  rendered  them  as  pardonable  as  it 
was  in  my  power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only  against  literary 
sinners  ? 

When  Addison  published  *  Cato'  in  1713,  Young  had  the 
honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of  verses. 
This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts '  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  poem  on  '  The  Last  Day  *  Addison 
did  not  return  Young's  compliment ;  but  *  The  Englishman ' 
of  October  29,  1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addison, 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.     *  The  Last  Day '  was  pub- 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  cases,  thought  and  directed  differently,  particularly 
in  Young's  Works.— John  Nichols.  (Note  in  Johnson's  Lives.) 
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lished  soon  after  the  peace.  The  vice-chancellor's  imprimatur 
(for  it  was  first  printed  at  Oxford)  ^  is  dated  May  the  19th,  1713. 
From  the  exordium  Young  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  on 
the  composition  of  it.  While  other  bards  "  with  Britain's 
hero  set  their  souls  on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. 
Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Britain  as  her  hero  ;  but, 
when  '  The  Last  Day '  was  published,  female  cabal  had  blasted 
for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  was 
finished  by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty ;  for 
part  of  it  is  printed  in  '  The  Tatler.'  It  was  inscribed  to  the 
Queen  [Anne],  in  a  dedication  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did 
not  admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her  that  his  only  title  to  the 
great  honour  he  now  does  himself  is  the  obligation  which  he 
formerly  received  from  her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unless  he  alluded  to 
her  being  his  godmother.  He  is  said  indeed  to  have  been 
engaged  at  a  settled  stipend  as  a  writer  for  the  Court  In 
Swift's  '  Rhapsody  on  Poetry '  are  these  lines,  speaking  of  the 
Court: 

"  Whence  Gay  was  banish *d  in  disgrace, 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face, 

Where  Y must  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension.'* 

That  Y means  Young  seems  clear  from  four  other 

lines  in  the  same  poem  : 

**  Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays  ; 
Your  paiiciiyrics  here  provide  ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side." 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty  that  Young  was  a  pen- 
sioner ?  In  all  modern  periods  of  this  country  have  not  the 
writers  on  one  side  been  regularly  called  hirelings,  and  on  the 
other  patriots?  *° 

»  In  Svo.     *'  Oxford:  printed  at  the  Theatre,  for  Edward  Whistler,  1713." 
'®  I  can  say  with  certainty  Young  had  a  pension  of  200/.  a- year,  from  1725 
till  hia  death  in  1765.     The  Royal  Sign-Manual  Warrant  of  George  I.  which 
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Of  the  diHllcatiow  the  complexion  is  clearly  politicil  It 
speaks  in  the  hi^jhest  terms  of  the  late  peace;  it  gives  her 
Majesty  j)raisi»  indeed  for  her  victories,  but  says  that  the  antkr 
is  more  pleastnl  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower  world,  sooriiig 
above  the  clouds,  ])assing  the  first  and  second  heavens,  and 
leavino^  the  tixed  stars  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her 
he  sjiys,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the  boundless  sj 
on  the  other  side  of  ertvition,  in  her  journey  towards  eterail 
bliss,  till  he  lu'liold  the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angeb 
nxxMvin":  and  conveviiitf  her  still  onward  from  the  stretcb  ot 
his  imatj^ination,  which  tires  in  her  pursuit,  and  faUs  back  again 
to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  soon  called  away  from  this  lower  world  to  a 
place  when*  human  praise  or  human  flattery,  even  less  geneial 
than  this,  aiv  of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the 
dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  truth,  he  should  not 
have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  ho  conscious  of  the  ex- 
a<r^^ration  of  party  ?  Then  he  should  not  have  written  it 
The  |M)eni  itself  is  not  without  a  glance  towards  politics,  not- 
withstanding the  subject.  The  cry  that  the  Church  was  in 
dang(T  had  not  vet  subsided.  '  The  Last  Day,'  written  by  a 
layman,  was  much  approved  by  the  Ministry  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  '  The  Force  of  Religion,  or 
Vanquished  Love,'  ^^  was  sent  into  the  world.     This  poem  is 

gave  him  tho  j)oiision  \va«  firnt  printed  by  me  in  the   '  Gentleman's  MagaiiDe* 
for  July  18:)0:— 

"Gkougk  R.— Our  will  and  ph^ai^ure  i8,  and  we  do  hereby  direct  and  require, 
that  an  aiumal  pension  of  Two  Hun<ire<i  Pounds  be  established  and  paid  by 
you  from  I^'wly  Day,  1 7'jr».  unto  Edwartl  Young,  Doctor  of  Laws,  during  Our 
Pleasure,  by  quarttuly  payments,  in  such  and  the  like  manner,  &c.  &c. 

'*  Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  JamenV,  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1726,  in  the  12th 
year  of  our  reign. 

"  By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

«  R  Walpoli:. 

"  Will.  Yonge. 
"  Wm.  Strickland. 

"To  our  ti-uflty  and  well-beloved  Walter  Chetwynd,  Esq." 

^Athiit'Oficc  Ent-ohncnia,  M.,  p.  529. 

"  *  The  Force  of  Reh^ion;  or  Vanquished  Love.  A  Poem.  In  two  Books. 
By  Edward  Younij,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxon.  London:  printed  for 
E.  Curll  and  J.  Pomberton,  against  St.  i:)un8tan'8  Church,  in  Fleet  Street, 
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founded  on  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guildford,  1554 ;  a  story  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by 
Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  ^*  does 
not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be  some 
excuse  for  his  presumption  that  the  story  could  not  have  been 
read  without  thoughts  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  though  it 
had  been  dedicated  to  another.  "  To  behold,"  he  proceeds, 
**  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  prudent  regret ;  to  behold 
a  person  cmly  amiable  to  the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious 
indignation  ;  but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement :  it  works  a  sort  of  miracle, 
occasions  the  bias  of  our  nature  to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes 
our  very  senses  and  affections  converts  to  religion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty."  His  flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other 
sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as  well  adapted. 

August  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Jervas,  that 
he  is  just  arrived  from  Oxford ;  that  every  one  is  much  con- 
cerned for  the  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  King.  Nothing  like  friendship  had  yet  taken 
place  between  Pope  and  Young ;  for,  soon  after  the  event 
which  Pope  mentions,  Young  published  a  poem  on  the  Queen's 
death,  and  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is  in- 
scribed to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices.  What- 
ever were  the  obligations  which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  same  sort 
from  George.  Of  the  poem  the  intention  seems  to  have  been 
to  show  that  he  had  the  same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a 
King  as  for  a  Queen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  outset  of  a 
foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  new  subjects  in  such 
a  King,  is  something  more  than  praise.  Neither  was  this 
deemed  one  of  his  excusable  pieces.  We  do  not  find  it  in  his 
Works.^' 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Lady  Anne 
Wharton,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.,  afterwards 

"  Anne  Tufton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet. 
^  That  is,  in  the  edition  of  his  Works  published  by  the  poet  himself  in 
1762,  4  vols.  12mo. 
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MiTTiiuf  .f  "•VwTMtt  ,  JL  "ifcir  ofjebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 

T.    i*v    ;•-&!     f  SiiTLTis   rkitition  sermon,  already  men- 
r.-*n^    ««•  -^    Ar..\*c  snzw   «-ira?s  -  by  that  excellent  poetess 
Ar-w    ..   •:    V"-:!.-:;^     »c   2>  "r^-ir^  translated  into  English, 
J.    7H     ac:^-    s.    '^   -    r-    AtwvvJ.     Wharton,   after  he 
r.--fr    ■    '..ii:'^  -'^  ■•  :  ^.is  ^!^  sca  of  his  old  friend.     In 
•It.     u-:^   ^t  -^ti^    rafc    2v  1-ifti  Young  found  a  patron, 
4^..         v^  ,a<*.i..:'!:   j:«st'»T*sfc2r  4  3r«id  and  a  companion.    The 
^;  ^  u^    .'>K         -.ir      "~  i.     la  rile  beginning  of  the  next 
.M.    •«      ..  :i,  \^-:-*.7^.  ^c*   uT  ipuQ  his  travels,  from  which  he 
—  ■  -.  .  -V**;.    •   '^*.it-"iiuncL     The   beginning  of  1717 

,- --•.      :-.  >•  o^'^  •i:trf!.  5a v*  iie  Blographia,  "on  the 

^^-  >    •..-*ui-'.  or*    ••4aiini*x  he  had  the  honour  done 

Y    v^   ^.!i;. :•?«.•  s^.iis:n  iuaer  a^e,  to  take  his  seat  in 


.^i2s. 


.  >    ;    a^v:    ?  5*iTSft.^r  r    s  n.^c  unlikely  that  Young 

..         *• V*.        >?m    *ja-  «(ter  a/  Kichardson  on  'Original 

«^*^-^^M*       -   i*^**"    >:  *««^  ^sume  period  of  his  life,  in 
_.  ,^  -*Mt.'r»(.'tr.  ■  SIX*  'le.  -a  chat  letter,  speaking 

N.*.  \       >       ***».    i^tr^  't  re  :ak:nyr  with  him  an  evening 
,  ^      ...         ^.v    **!.    i   .V.^a^,  le -jo.'ppt  J  <hort :  we  passed 
.      -,  .'.     w    *    -•-    ^*  '*'^'"**    '^^   I  »t^nt    back,  and 
•  .*   >.   >ji.'-<:.  utu  Mnie^aiy  ^*u:ng  upward  at  a 
>  4.i*'''?«^«5  "jMm;i:e<  was  much  withered 
,     M.        -^lk:  :i.   ji    u   le  ?<iiir.  'I  shall  be  like  that 
«     .    -I/.  >  4    wt  prybiibie  thiit  this  visit  to 

.  .     .  -    ^v.    •**.?.   \    :»*ki  u«  juowmnicj  of  going  thither 

5^  5*iiitai:    c  JOMur^  ^ifc&  ii  tragedy  by  Yourg 

.v.*.>    sf    'u-}    **  ir* A     >,;c  "EUisins*  was  not 

,^         '^..--.u^'  r<3^  r'd  iriiJ.  '    It  was  inscribed 

.  V  - .  las.:-. .      .WTwse  •-  rie  !an?  instances  he  had 


s     . ...     c. .        ^.-*    /»»*i  ^'  •*"«  'i-.  5jr  "  4  half  sharv  **  in  it* 
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received  of  his  Grace's  undeserved  and  uncommon  favour,  in  an 
affair  of  some  consequence  (foreign  to  the  theatre),  had  taken 
from  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  patron."  The  dedication 
he  afterwards  suppressed. 

'  Busiris  *  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  '  The  Revenge.' 
He  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton. 
**  Your  Grace,"  says  the  dedication,  "  has  been  pleased  to 
make  yourself  accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not  only  by 
suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  them,  but  by  making 
all  possible  provision  for  the  success  of  the  whole."  ^® 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  incident  to  which 
he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident  might  have  been,  is  not  un- 
likely. The  last  mental  exertion  of  the  superannuated  young 
man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes  of 
a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  '  Marriage  a  la  Mode '  to  Wharton's  in- 
famous relation  Rochester,  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as 
the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune. 
Young  concludes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus — "  My  present 
fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his  care,  which  I  will 
venture  to  say  will  be  always  remembered  to  his  honour,  since 
he,  I  know,  intended  his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
merit,  though,  through  his  very  pardonable  partiality  to  one 
who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and  respect,  I  happen  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  it."  That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron 
as  Wharton,  Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal 
from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works. 
He  should  have  remembered  that  he  at  the  same  time  concealed 
his  obligation  to  W^harton  for  tlie  most  beautiful  incident  in 
what  is  surely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The  passage 
just  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  addressed  to  Walpole, 
literally  copied : — 

**  Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free  ; 
*T  was  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me." 


"  Young,  in  1721,  sold  the  copyright  of  'The Revenge'  for  50/.    (Malone's 
Shakespeare  hy  Boswell,  iii.  164.) 
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While  Young,  who,  in  his  '  Love  of  Fame,'  complains 
grievously  how  often  '  dedications  wash  an  iEthiop  white,'  was 
painting  an  amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose, 
Pope  was,  perhaps,  beginning  to  describe  the  '*  scorn  and  wonder 
of  his  days  '*  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a  character,  had  Young  studied 
men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would  have  known  how  little  to  have 
trusted.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for 
something  material ;  and  the  Duke*s  regard  for  Young,  added 
to  his  '  Lust  of  Praise,'  procured  to  All  Souls  College  a  dona- 
tion, which  was  not  forgotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated 
'  The  Revenge.' 

It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  Atkins,  Case  136, 
Stiles  versus  the  Attorney-General,  14th  March,  1740,  as 
authority  for  the  life  of  a  poet.  But  biographers  do  not  always 
find  such  certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom  they 
record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to  determine  whether  two 
annuities,  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were 
for  legal  considerations.  One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1719,  and  accounted  for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  stj'le  princely 
and  commendable,  if  not  legal — "  considering  that  the  public 
good  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the 
polite  arts,  and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr. 
Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love  I  bear  him," 
&c     The  other  was  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he  quitted  the  Exeter 
family,  and  refused  an  annuity  of  100/.  which  had  been  offered 
him  for  his  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  Duke  of  W^ barton,  and  his 
Grace's  assurances  of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample 
manner.  It  also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  ^ven  him  a  bond 
for  600Z.,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1721,  in  consideration  of 
his  taking  several  jouriiCys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in 
order  to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
Duke's  desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his  not  taking  two 
livings  of  200/.  and  400t  in  the  gift  of  All  SoulsCollege,  on 
his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and  advancing  him  in  the  world. 
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Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  account  The  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was  at 
Cirencester,  where  Young  stood  a  contested  election.  His 
Grace  discovered  in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for 
poetry.  Nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  he  took 
orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was  much  followed 
for  the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical 
talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biographia, 
deserted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he 
plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command  the 
attention  of  his  audience.  This  so  aflected  the  feelings  of  the 
preacher,  that  he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tears. 
But  we  must  pursue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  their  common  friend  Tickell,^^  For  the  secret 
history  of  the  following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain 
to  seek: 

**  In  joy  oncejuin\ly  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years — 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due." 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that  he  and  Young 
used  to  "  communicate  to  each  other  whatever  verses  they 
wrote,  even  to  the  least  things."  *** 

In  1719  appeared  a  '  Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  of 
Joht'  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by 
means  of  the  seals,  been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work 
the  author's  opinion  may  be  known  from  his  Letter  to  Curll : 
"  You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to  have  omitted 
what  I  think  may  claim  the  first  place  in  it ;  I  mean  *  A 
Translation  from  part  of  Job,'  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson." 
The  dedication,  which  was  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  his  present 
retirement,  seems  to  make  an  unusual  struggle  to  escape  from 

^  *  A  Letter  to  Mr.  TickeU,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Joseph  Addison,  Esq.  By  E.  Young,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxon.'    Tonson,  1719,  fol. 

**  This  is  confirmed  by  some  rough  drafts  of  Satires  in  Young's  handwriting 
itill  (1854)  preserved  among  the  TickeU  Papers. 
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retirement.  But  every  one  who  sings  in  the  dark  does  not  sing 
from  joy.  It  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flattery^  to  a 
Chancellor  of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fix  the 
dates  without  the  assistance  of  first  editions,  which,  as  you  bad 
occasion  to  observe  in  your  account  of  Dryden,  are  with  diffi- 
culty found.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  the  poems,  to 
discover  when  they  were  wTitten.  For  these  internal  notes  of 
time  we  should  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The  first  Satire 
laments  that  "  Guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  flei*'  The 
second,  addressing  himself,  asks, 

"  Is  tliy  artibition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  dX  forty  is  a  fool  indeed." 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Universal  Passion.'  These  passages  fix  the 
appearance  of  the  first  to  about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came 
out.  As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had 
once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  began  his 
Satires  soon  after  he  had  written  the  '  Paraphrase  on  Job.' 
The  last  Satire  was  certainly  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1726.*^  In  December,  1725,  the  King,  in  his  passage 
from  Helvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  a  storm 
by  landing  at  Rye ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Satire  turns  the 
escape  into  a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  strain  of  compli- 
ment as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 
From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

*'  Midst  empire's  channs,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glowed  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art :" 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

"  Her  favour  is  diflfus'd  to  that  degree, 
ExcesA  of  goodness  I  it  has  dawn'd  on  me.'* 


'"  It  was  published  in  1726,  in  folio. 
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Her  Majesty  had  stood  godmother  and  given  her  name  to  a 
daughter  of  the  lady  whom  Young  married  in  1731,  and  had 
perhaps  shown  some  attention  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  future  hus- 
band. 

The  fifth  Satire,  '  On  Women,'  was  not  published  till 
1727,  and  the  sixth  [on  the  same  subject]  not  till  1728. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered  them  into  one 
publication,  ^'^  he  prefixed  a  preface ;  in  which  he  observes,  that 
**  no  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world  but,  at  what  he 
meets  with,  he  must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry 
or  smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,"  he 
adds,  "  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  and 

gives  vice  and  folly  the  greatest  oflence Laughing  at  the 

misconduct  of  the  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of 
any  more  disagreeable  passion  about  it.  One  passion  is  more 
effectually  driven  out  by  another  than  by  reason,  whatever  some 
teacL"  So  wrote,  and  so  of  course  thought,  the  lively  and 
witty  satirist  at  the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  '  Last  Day.'  After  all,  Swift  pro- 
nounced of  these  Satires,  that  they  should  either  have  been 
more  angry  or  more  merry. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  preserved,  without 
any  palliation,  this  preface,  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of 
laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works 
which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy  '  Night  Thoughts  ?' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  he  applies  Plato's  beautiful 
fable  of  the  '  Birth  of  Love '  to  modern  poetry,  with  the  addi- 
tion, '*  that  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  subject  to  blindness, 
which  makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours ; 
and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of  her  father's  family ; 
but  divides  her  favours,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's 
relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  prefer- 
ments or  to  honours ;  but  w^as  there  not  something  like  blind- 
ness in  the  flattery  which  he  sometimes  forced  her,  and  her 

^  *  Loye  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion,  in  Seven  Characteristical  Satires. 
The  second  edition,  corrected  and  altered/  1728.  Tonson,  Bvo.  The  fourth 
edition,  also  in  8vo.,  appeared  in  1741. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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sister  Prose,  to  utter  ?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches;  but  surely 
Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion  with 
her  whom  Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could  not 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  appears  clearly  from 
the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gratitude  records,  and  from  the 
wealth  which  he  left  behind  him.  By  *  The  Universal  Pas- 
sion '  he  acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds.  A  considerable  sum  had  already  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  South-Sea.  For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an 
author.  His  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of  a 
South-Sea  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Young,  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  his  *  Universal  Passion,'  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  *^  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  when  one  of  his 
friends  exclaimed,  *'  Two  thousand  pounds  for  a  poem  1"  he 
said  it  was  the  best  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the 
poem  was  worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  two  answers  of  Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  Spenser's  Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  without  the  hope  of 
preferments  and  honours,  to  such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Mr.  Dodington,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Ger- 
maine,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain  panegyric. 
In  1726  he  addressed  a  poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which 
the  title  sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young  must  be 
acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did 
not  choose,  to  be  a  lasting  one.  '  The  Instalment '  is  among 
the  pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excuscAle 
writings;  yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which  pretends  to  pant 
after  the  power  of  bestowing  immortality ! 

**  Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  therae, 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  !  " 

''  In  aU  the  editions  of  these  Lives  that  I  have  seen,  it  is  "Grafton; "  but 
*'  Wharton ''  is  the  Spence  reading.  The  same  error  oocurs  in  the  stoiy  of  the 
human  skull  with  the  candle  in  it,  p.  332. 
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The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have  been  continued, 
possibly  increased,  in  this.*"^  Whatever  it  might  have  been, 
the  poet  thought  he  deserved  it ;'  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to 

"  It  was  continued,  but  not  increased.  Young  was  a  servile  courtier,  and  in 
the  following  letter  is  seen  in  his  most  abject  mood  : — 

To  Mrs.  Howard. 
"  Madam,  Monday  Morning. 

"  I  know  his  majesty's  goodness  to  his  servants,  and  his  love  of  justice  in 
general,  so  well,  that  I  am  confident,  if  His  Majesty  knew  my  case,  I  should, 
not  have  any  cause  to  despair  of  his  gracious  favour  to  me. 

Abilities. 

Good  Manners. 

Sei*vice. 

Age. 

Want. 

Sufferings  J  ^^^  ^^ 

zeTi      1  "^^^y- 

These,  madam,  are  the  proper  points  of  consideration  in  the  person  that 
humbly  hopes  his  majesty's  favour. 

As  to  AhilitieSf  all  I  can  presume  to  say  is,  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to 
improve  them. 

As  to  Good  manners,  I  desire  no  favour,  if  any  just  objection  lies  against 
them. 

As  for  Service,  I  have  been  near  seven  years  in  his  majesty's,  and  never 
omitted  any  duty  in  it,  which  few  can  say. 

As  for  Age  J I  am  turned  of  fifty. 

As  for  Want,  I  have  no  manner  of  preferment. 

As  for  Sufferings,  I  have  lost  £300  per  ann.  by  being  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice; as  I  have  shown  in  a  Representation  which  his  majraty  has  been  so  good 
as  to  read  and  consider. 

As  for  Zeal,  I  have  written  nothing  without  showing  my  duty  to  their 
majesties,  and  some  pieces  are  dedicated  to  them. 

This,  madam,  is  the  short  and  true  state  of  my  case.  They  that  make  their 
court  to  the  ministers,  and  not  their  majesties,  succeed  better.  If  my  case 
deserves  some  consideration,  and  you  can  serve  me  in  it,  I  Iiumbly  hope  and 
believe  you  will:  I  shall,  therefore,  trouble  you  no  farther;  but  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  myself,  with  truest  respect  and  gratitude. 

Yours,  Ac, 

Edward  Young. 

P.S.  I  have  some  hope  that  my  Lord  Townshend  is  my  friend;  if  therefore 
soon,  and  before  he  leaves  the  court,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing me,  with  that  favour  you  have  been  so  good  to  show,  I  think  it  would  not 
fail  of  success;  and,  if  not,  I  shall  owe  you  more  than  any." — Suffolk  Letters, 
vol.  i.  p.  285. 

y2 
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acknowledge  what,  without  his  acknowledgmeDt,  would  dow 
perhaps  never  have  been  known  : 

"  My  breast,  0  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  tum'd  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy." 

If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotism  will  term  Young  a  pensioner, 
it  must  at  least  be  confessed  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  [George  II.]  was  ushered  in 
by  Young  with  '  Ocean,  an  Ode.'  The  hint  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  Royal  speech,  which  recommended  the  increase  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  seamen  ;  that  they  might  be  "  invited, 
rather  than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  their  country  " — a  plan  which  humanity  must  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or  willing,  to  carry  into 
execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original  publication  were  an  *  Ode 
to  the  King,  Pater  Patriae,'  and  an  '  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry.' 
It  is  but  justice  to  confess  that  he  preserved  neither  of  them, 
and  that  the  ode  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition  and  in  the  last 
consists  of  seventy-three  stanzas,  in  the  author*s  own  edition  is 
reduced  to  forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  *^  Wish  " 
that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have  suspected  Young 
of  forming,  and  of  which  few,  after  having  formed  it,  would  con- 
fess something  like  their  shame  by  suppressioa 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  author's  opinion  that  be 
intituled  the  poem  '  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a  Wish.* 
This  wish  consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.     The  first  runs  thus : 

**  0  may  I  steed 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  secure  from  foes ! 

My  friend  sincere, 

My  judgment  clear, 
And  gentle  business  my  repose ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  just 
rhymes ;  but  altogether  they  will  make  rather  a  curious  page 
in  the  life  of  Young  : 

**  Prophetic  schemes. 
And  golden  dreams, 


• »» 
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May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away ! 

Have*  what  I  Jiave, 

And  live,  not  leave, 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day  ! 

My  hours  my  own ! 

My  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest /awe  J 
And  scorn  the  labour'd  monument ! 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  turn 
AVhen  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die, 

Time  cease  to  glide, 

With  human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity  1 " 

It  is  whimsical  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid  adieu  to  jhyme, 
should  fix  upon  a  measure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to 
satiety.  Of  this  he  said,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,'  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem,  "  For  the  more  harmony  likewise  I  chose 
the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  dif- 
ficulties. But  diflSculties  overcome  give  grace  and  pleasure. 
Nor  can  I  account  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
which  the  modems  are  too  fond)  but  from  this  truth."  Yet  the 
modems  surely  deserve  not  much  censure  for  their  fondness  of 
what,  by  his  own  confession,  affords  pleasiu'e,  and  abounds  in 
harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur  to  him  when 
he  talked  of  "  that  great  turn  "  in  the  stanza  just  quoted.  "  But 
then  the  writer  must  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 
That  is,  he  must  make  rhyme  consistent  with  as  perfect  sense 
and  expression  as  could  be  expected  if  he  was  perfectly  free 
from  that  shackle." 

Another  part  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the  following  stanza 
of,  what  every  reader  will  discover  in  it,  "  involuntary  burlesque." 

"  The  northern  blast. 

The  shattered  mast. 
The  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  spout, 

The  stars  gone  out^ 
llie  boiling  strait,  the  munster^s  shock." 


4M  Tltrssi^  1681-1763- 


ffcit  9/A*>i  VJt  Ln^jotL  foes&  €L  coso^  »  maaj  Tolumes  if  all 
>>»^if  pr "/^  >^-»'Jii*  9*Tt  zc-  \tt  irkiL  iie  c&fiiw  bjr  an  elaborate 
t^m^y  ffit  ^sh^tL  pfcrbrx^  ?wae»  <£  3>:«eczj  of  which  they  exhibit 

f  f  V/yiri^  \0:  ijfA  a  irnc  pcif^  2e  3^  at  lemt  a  critic  in  that 
mtfX  ot  \0K'!irj  ;  AiA  if  hi£  hrric  p>oe^  cut  be  proTed  bad,  it  was 
flf «t.  f/rourd  m  \fs  his  own  critkisaL     Thk  surely  is  candid. 

iMilUiuntf;  was  atyled  br  Pope  **tbe  fiuzvst  of  critical''  only 
Ufi'MiiM'  li^T  <rxhibited  his  own  Tersoo  of  MrgQ  to  be  compared 
with  \)Ty\i*\\\  which  he  coodeoiDed,  and  with  which  erery 
riMwInr  hiul  it  otlierwise  in  his  power  to  ooonpare  iL  Young  was 
HiinOy  not  thi;  mmwX  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  com- 
|MiM)tinM  fill  '  KH^ay  on  LjTic  Poetrjv  ^  JQ^  ^od  impartial  as  to 
HiiMliMiiii  himm^lf. 

NN'i«  filiiill  iMMin  come  to  a  work  before  whidi  we  find  indeed 
MM  rrltlnil  i«Miiiy,  but  which  disdains  to  shrink  from  the  touch- 
HtiMM*  III'  thr  M*V(*rcHt  critic,  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember 
III  liMVK  liniinl  you  wiy,  if  it  contain  some  of  the  worst,  contains 
s\W\  noHin  III'  tho  lM*Ht  things  in  the  language. 

NniiM  iihiM'  tlu'  appearance  of  ^Ocean,^  when  he  was  almost 
lllh«  \  iiUM^^  (Mitonnl  into  orders.  In  April  1728,  not  long 
ahtM  ho  p\it  on  tho  ^own,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Geoige 

\W  tw»M^'»lv  of  *'rho  Bn)thers,'  which  was  already  in  re- 
hr*u*»t^li  ho  uu\uiMlirttoly  withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  managers 
h^-^i^Mo^l  W  \\\\\\  i»onu»  rt^hictance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new 
olou\\\o.^»^  I'ho  Kpilo^ue  to  'The  Brothers,'  the  only  appen- 
*lrtilo««  \\^  (K\\\  \^i  lu!*  thriH*  plays  which  he  added  himself,  is,  I 
holu^\\\  \\w  ouK  ouo  of  the  kind.  lie  calls  it  an  historical 
I'piKvy^^v  ti\uliu>i  that  **  Guilt's  dreadful  close  his  narrow 
•^HM^o  \Um^umI/*  his  \\\  «  umnner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the 
K|^U\\M^^^\  K\\y\  \\AA\\^y^  ho\^  Rome  revenged  the  shade  of  Deme- 
IHmk  a\\\\  puuiJunl  lVi^o«54  **for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Nouu^'n  ukiu^  \mlor*  wmething  is  told  by  a  former 
lvi^^Vii|ihor  wf  l\^|v/*  ^hioh  places  the  easiness  and  simplicity 
t4'  tW  |HH^i  in  ,^  iai\^uUr  Uiflit.     When  he  determined  on  the 
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Church,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury, 
or  to  Hare  for  the  best  instructions  in  theology,  but  to  Pope ; 
who,  in  a  youthful  frolic,  advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  With  this  treasure  Young  retired  from  interruption 
to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs.  His  poetical  guide  to  godli- 
ness hearing  nothing  of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehend- 
ing he  might  have  carried  the  jest  too  far,  sought  after  him,  and 
found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent  what  RufFhead  calls  "  an 
irretrievable  derangement." 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study  which  made  him 
think  a  poet  the  surest  guide  in  his  new  profession,  left  him 
little  doubt  whether  poetry  were  the  surest  path  to  its  honours 
and  preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  orders,  he 
published  in  prose,  1728,  'A  true  Estimate  of  Human  Life,' 
dedicated,  notwithstanding  the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it 
abounds,  to  the  Queen ;  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles, 
intituled,  '  An  Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to 
Government'  But  the  '  Second  Discourse,'  the  counterpart  of 
his  *  Estimate,'  without  which  it  cannot  be  called  "  a  true  esti- 
mate,'^ though  in  1728  it  was  announced  as  "  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished," never  appeared ;  and  his  old  friends  the  Muses  were 
not  forgotten.  In  1730  he  relapsed  to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the 
world  '  Imperium  Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  in  Imitation 
of  Pindar's  Spirit,  occasioned  by  His  Majesty's  Return  from 
Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the  succeeding  Peace.'  It  is 
inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told 
that  the  Ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and  that  the 
Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  Ode.  "  This  I  speak," 
he  adds,  with  sufficient  candour,  "  at  my  own  very  great  peril. 
But  truth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are 
sure  to  suffer  by  it"  Behold,  again,  the  fairest  of  poets. 
Young's  '  Imperium  Pelagi '  was  ridiculed  in  Fielding's  *  Tom 
Thumb ;'  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces 
which  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  deliberately  refused 
to  own. 

Not  long   after   this   Pindaric  attempt,   he  published   two 
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VVmtW  to  roj>o,  **  (H>ni*ern'mg  the  Authors  of  the  Age,**  1730. 
\M  Onv.*.^  ^ww*  *MH*  tHXVision  acems  to  hare  been  an  appnpbenaon 
K*i<,  fri%m  the  lix-^^litK^  itf  his  satires,  he  should  not  be  deemed 
^^lls>NM^r>  ^^^N-Mjy  n>r  pBxvfmUkm  in  the  Qiurch. 

1,    U»\  •  ^  V'  W  **^  wc^^wuhI  by  his  College  to  the  rectoiy 

\\  ^>*^%    i»  li^-^^VK-N^hiiv.     In  May  1731  he  married  Lady 

v^  •^Vh'^    «-n^  ♦^v^*^  *^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Lichfield,  and  widow 

*..  *     51 1^  A^uH^xion  with  this  lady  arose  from  his 

jt.\KK   ^v**'**"**'^'^'*^  *1ri»ady  mentioned,    with   Lady  Anne 

V  ,»s^  %-K  ♦•i^  x\v4\oiross  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditehley  in 

vj^^»*>^;^*     yU'^n  h»*id  lately  been  taught  by  Addison  to 

^    .K  V^^  of  nobility,  though  not  with  extraordinary 

*V .    «^v^  ^A!«r?illy  i*onclude  that  Young  now  gave  himself  up 

N  NWN*»^   A.sv^'^un*  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to 

•\    .\>vv^'^tHMW  of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his 

.xx^Au  Mlontji,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  so 

K><^^*^N  Ihvu  exerted. 

iW  \HAt  prtuluotion  of  his  Muse  was  'The  Sea-piece,'  in  two 

\  vHUiif  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  '  Extempore 
b.)A^i\4m  on  N'oltain* ;'  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed, 
u*  tho  com|mny  of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's  allegory  d 

*  Sin  and  Death  : ' 

**  You  tin^  si>  witty,  protli<site,  and  thin, 
At  onw  we  think  tlioe  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin." 

Kn»m  the  following  |>assage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of  his 

*  St»a-piece '  to  \'oltain\  it  seems  that  this  extemporaneous 
ivprtH)f,  if  it  must  Iw  extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will  now 
alHrm  N'oltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof?),  was  something 
lon^'r  than  a  distich,  and  something  more  gentle  than  the  dis- 
tich j\ist  quotiHl :  ** 

**  T\wy  wi^r«  miuritfit  in  the  church  of  St.  MAry-at-HUl,  London,  27th  Hay, 

***  U  wmi  on  th<»  oiVAidon  of  VolUire's  criticism  on  the  episode  of  *  Death 
and  8iu  *  that  Or.  Young  spi^ke  that  couplet  to  hira: 

Thou*ri 
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"  No  stranger,  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  climes. 
On  Dorset  downs,  when  Milton's  i)age 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage. 
Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  sooth'd  with  gentle  rhymes  ?  " 

By  *'  Dorset  downs  "  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dodington's  seat. 
In  Pitt's  Poems  is  '  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  East- 
bury  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  Review  at  Sarum,  1722/ 

**  While  with  your  Dodington  retired  you  sit, 
Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgimdy  and  wit,*'  <fec. 

Thomson,  in  his  '  Autumn,'  addressing  Mr.  Dodington,  calls 
his  seat  the  seat  of  the  Muses, 

**  Where,  in  the  secret  bower  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay." 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  lines  before  on  Philips, 
the  second 


Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  verse, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song," 


added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might  perhaps  induce 
Young,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  write  his  great  work  without 
rhyme. 

In  1734  he  published  'The  Foreign  Address,  or  the  best 
Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by  the  British  Fleet  and  the 
Posture  of  AflFairs.  Written  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor.*  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  overtaking 
Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved  to  turn  his  ambition  to 
some  original  species  of  poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a 
formal  farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers  will 
regret: 

"  My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Khiffs  applaud^ 
Which  Euroi)e's  bleeding  Genius  call'd  abroad, 
Adieu !  " 


Thou  'rt  so  ingenious,  profligate,  and  thin, 
That  thou  thyself  art  Milton's  Death  and  Sin. 

Yoltiiire's  objection  to  that  fine  episode  was,  that  Death  and  Sin  were  non- 
existents. — Spence  by  Singer,  p.  375. 
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^1     »    ^-XV**.' 


»  7wv^;r^  ^ilrocether  his  own,  he  next  tried  his  skill, 

^^  >..  .  :,  K  ^i8s  .v^riwi  in  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth  had 
vo.,  X  ivv  v^  »K..'%sc<'  *  ti  Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by 
\.    v\.**s*    ,.^\v.  X.,    %.^  a'Kt  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Temple, 

,.    \  \KNiv.viu"'     Mr.  Temple  *^  &d  not  long  remain 

V  A  X  >. '  »  AN  '^  ^»4^»^   *^*  ^ as  married  a  second  time  to  a  daughter 

V     — ■-   <;s.»'s»ixis  >*hi>se  son  is  the  present  peer."    Mr. 

^  .V    V  N  *.  v*fi'»c  'm\o  irenerally  been  considered  as  Philander 

^  .^.    \v\^4>4«^     Frina   the  great   friendship  which  ocmstantly 

...  V  >AM    vt^vva  Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 

,.K<  ..uuma^taiKVs,  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  had  both  him 

,  .V    Ml*.   IVmple  in  view  for  these  characters;  though  at  the 

.v!ui.'  uujo  s^nue  jwissages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 

^u;i  v'uhor  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person  with  whom  Young 

\kaA  kui»\^u  to  Ik»  connected  or  acquainted,  while  all  the  dreum- 

MaiKVs  rt*lating  to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found  appli- 

v\ihlo  tv>  Ytunig's  dau«rhter-in-law.^^ 

At  what  short  inters als  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wounded  by 
iho  deaths  of  the  three  persons  particularly  lamented,  none  that 
has  rt\ul  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  (and  who  has  not  read  them?) 
uihhIs  to  be  informed. 

**  Insiitiute  Archer !  could  not  one  sufiice  ? 
Thy  shaft  Hew  thrice  ;  and  thrice  my  j  cace  was  slain ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  von  moon  had  liU'd  her  horn.*' 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  Lady 
Klizal>cth  Young  could  be  these  three  victims,  over  whom  Young 
lias  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  pour  the  '  Midnight  So^ 
i\»ws'  of  his  religious  poetrj- ?  Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1736; 
Mr.  Temple  four  years  afterwards,  in  1740  ;  and  the  poet's  wife 

**  Anno  Temple,  wife  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Temple,  eldest  son  of  the 
lli'wt  Vi»ot>uut  Pidmerston.    She  dietl  8th  Dec,  1735. 

**  Hon.  Henrj-  Temple  died  18th  Augiwt,  1740,  having  married,  I'ith  Sept. 
17!tH.  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barnard. 

*  Henry,  seeond  Viscount  Palmeraton  (d.  1802),  father  of  the  present  dia- 
tin)C\d«hiHi  statesman. 

•  Sir  Herbert  should  have  written  sttT!>-daughter. 
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seven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How  could  the  insatiate 
Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace  in  these  three  persons,  "  ere  thrice 
the  moon  had  fiird  her  horn  ?  " 

But  in  the  short  preface  to  '  The  Complaint '  he  seriously  tells 
us  "  that  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and 
that  the  facts  mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  thought  of  the  writer."  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  in  these  three  contradictory  lines  the  poet  complains  more 
than  the  father-in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if  the  names  be 
those  generally  supposed,  whatever  heightening  a  poet's  sorrow 
may  have  given  the  facts ;  to  the  sorrow  Young  felt  from  them, 
religion  and  morality  are  indebted  for  the  *  Night  Thoughts.' 
There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness  which  mourners  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have  been  perused  per- 
haps more  eagerly  and  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  When 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking 
up  the  pen  was  answered ;  his  grief  was  naturally  either  dimi- 
nished or  exhausted.  We  still  find  the  same  pious  poet ;  but  we 
hear  less  of  Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity.^ 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons,  in  her  way  to 
Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage ;  that  is,  when  poetry  relates 
the  fact,  "  in  her  bridal  hour."  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the  Continent. 

"  I  flew,  T  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
Aad  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun." 

But  in  vaia  Iler  funeral  was  attended  with  the  difiiculties 
painted  in  such  animated  colours  in  Night  the  Third.  After 
her  death,  the  remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  winter 
at  Nice. 

The  poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions  to  dwell  with 

*•  I  have  ordered  Mr.  Dodsley  to  wait  on  you  with  a  thing  called  *  The  Com- 
plaint,' and  with  the  second  as  soon  as  printed,  which  will  be  soon.  .  .  .  Sir, 
I  write  this  in  confidence  ;  for  I  do  not  own  myself  the  writer  of  it. — Dr.  Young 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Nov.  20,  1742.    (Hanmer  Corresp.  p.  229.) 
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more  melancholy  on  the  death  of  Philander  and  Narcissa  than 
of  his  wife.  But  it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember  that  in  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  Philander 
and  Narcissa  are  often  mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To 
recollect  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the  memory  must 
have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages.  This  lady  brought 
him  one  child,  Frederick,  now  [1780]  living,  to  whom  the 
Prince  of  ^^'ales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  thanked  for 
these  ornaments  to  our  language,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor 
would  it  be  common  hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of  poetry  and  piety. 
Yet  am  I  by  no  means  sure  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not 
have  had  something  of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pendl, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In  so  long  a  life, 
causes  for  discontent  and  occasions  for  grief  must  have  occurred. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the 
watch  for  the  first  which  happened.  '  Night  Thoughts '  were 
not  uncommon  to  her,  even  when  first  she  visited  the  poet,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for  gravity 
nor  gloominess.  In  his  '  Last  Day,'  almost  his  earliest  poem, 
he  calls  her  ''  the  melancholy  maid," 

"  whom  dismal  scenes  delight, 


Frequent  at  tonihs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night" 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book  of  the  same 
poem,  he  says — 

"  — Oh  !  i)ermit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  !  " 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  AVharton  is  said  by 
Spence  ^^  to  have  sent  him  a  human  skull,  with  a  candle  in  it,  as 
a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it 

What  he  calls  "  The  true  estimate  of  Human  Life,"  which 

^'  Spence,  od.  Singer,  p.  255. 
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has  already  been  mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrotig  side  of  the 
tapestry ;  and  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  right,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  that  he  could  not.  By  others  it  has  been 
told  me  that  this  was  finished,  but  that,  before  there  existed  any 
copy,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  poet  for  the  man, 
and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  to  prove 
the  gloominess  of  Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen  inspiration  of 
discontent  ? 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it  should  not  be 
concealed  that,  though  "  Invisibilia  non  decipiunt"  appeared 
upon  a  deception  in  Young's  grounds,  and  "Ambulantes  in 
horto  audierunt  vocem  Dei "  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not ;  but  the  famous 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  "  always  appeared  to  me  to  savour 
more  of  female  weakness  than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has 
too  much  feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot 
defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of  his  abuse,  will  not 
hesitate  by  the  most  wanton  calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the 
reputation,  the  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not  heard 
beneath  the  tomb  any  more  than  praise.  **  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
verum — De  vivis  nil  nisi  bonum  " — would  approach  much  nearer 
to  good  sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remaining  dust 
which  once  composed  the  body  of  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts'  feel  not  much  concern  whether  Young  pass  now 
for  a  man  of  sorrow,  or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest."  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick.  His  im- 
mortal part,  wherever  that  now  dwell,  is  still  less  solicitous  on 
this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of  some  little  con- 
sequence whether  contemporaries  believe,  and  posterity  be 
taught  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a 
Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days,  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character  completely  detestable,  and 
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succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  his  ^^  grej  bairs  with  sorrow  to 
tbe  grave." 

TTie  humanit}'  of  the  world,  little  satined  with  ioTenting 
perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next 
to  invent  an  argument  in  support  of  their  invention,  and  diooses 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  The  ^  Biographia ' 
and  every  account  of  Young  pretty  roundly  assert  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  of  the  absolute  imposdbility  of  which  the  *  Biographia ' 
itself,  in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable  evidence.  Readers 
I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  turn  of  mind  who  will  hereafter 
peruse  the  *  Night  Thoughts '  with  less  satisfau^tion  ;  who  will 
wish  they  had  still  been  deceived  ;  who  will  quarrel  with  roe 
for  discovering  that  no  such  character  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet 
disgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart  Yet  would 
these  admirers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  be  ofiended  should 
you  set  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  savage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  son,  if  it  be  true,  in 
proportion  as  tbe  character  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  are 
we  to  find  the  proof?     Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts '  no 
one  expression  can  be  discovered  which  betrays  anything  like 
the  father.  In  the  second  '  Night '  I  find  an  expression  which 
betrays  something  else :  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend — one,  it  is 
possible,  of  his  former  companions  ;  one  of  the  Duke  of  \Vhar- 
ton's  set  The  poet  styles  him  "  gay  friend  "—an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  father  to  such  a  being 
as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  son. 

But  let  us  see  hew  he  has  sketched  this  dreadful  portnut, 
from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  features  the  artist  himself  must 
have  turned  away  with  horror— a  subject  more  shocking,  if  his 
only  child  really  sat  to  )iim,  than  the  Crucifixion  of  Michael 
Angelo,  upon  the  horrid  story  told  of  which  Young  composed  a 
short  poem  of  fourteen  lines  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which 
he  did  not  think  deserved  to  be  republished. 

In  the  first  '  Night '  the  address  to  the  poet's  supposed  son  is, 


**  liorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 


It 
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In  the  fifth  *  Night  — 

"  And  burns  liOrenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high  ?  " 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  sou  of  the  rector  of  Welwyii  ? 
Eighth  '  Night '— 


<( 


In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  travelled  far)  *' — 


which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
In  'Night'  Five  — 

"  So  wept  I/)renzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate, 
Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes, 
And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth  ?  ** 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  '  Night '  we  find — 

"  Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  just, 
1  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise." 

But,  to  cut  short  all  inquiry,  if  any  one  of  these  passages,  if 
any  passage  in  the  poems  be  applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for 
Lorenzo.  The  son  of  the  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts  '  was 
not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  to  recriminate  or  to  be 
a  father.  The  '  Night  Thoughts '  were  begim  immediately 
after  the  mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  *  Nights'  appear 
in  the  books  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  as  the  property  of 
Robert  Dodslcy,  in  1742.  The  preface  to  *  Night  'Seven  is 
dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  supposed  Lorenzo  was  born,  happened  in  May  1731. 
Young's  child  was  not  born  till  June  1733.  In  1741  this  Lorenzo, 
this  finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education  Vice  had  for 
some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was  only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  contradiction,  so 
impossible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate  ?  Thus  easily  are 
blasted  the  reputation  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I  have  men- 
tioned. If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  his  son,  which  would 
have  been  finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer.     For 
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But,  from  the  same  experience,  he  would  as  certainly,  in  the 
same  case,  be  treated  difiFerently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  do 
not  make  the  best  parents.  Fancy  and  imagination  seldom 
deign  to  stoop  from  their  heights — always  stoop  unwillingly  to 
the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar  life,  they 
pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  descend 
not  to  earth  but  when  compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of 
ordinary  occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
only  by  veneration  for  the  poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed 
to  observe  that  Young  is  one  of  those  concerning  whom,  as  you 
remark  in  your  account  of  Addison,  it  is  proper  rather  to  say 
"  nothing  that  is  false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  I  know,  pass  for 
Lorenzo  than  see  himself  vindicated,  at  the  expense  of  his 
father's  memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  may  be  thought  blame- 
able  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surely  praiseworthy 
in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly  not  only  unnecessary  but 
cruel  in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  notwithstanding  their  author's  pro- 
fessed retirement,  all  are  inscribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names. 
He  had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  earls  and  dukes,  from 
Speaker^  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  '  Night ' 
Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  himself : 

**  Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a  knave, 
"When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hands, 
So  P thought :  think  hetter,  if  yon  can." 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  conclusion  of  *  Night ' 
Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his 
soul, 

**  Henceforth 
Thy  patron  he,  whose  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  ;  Eternity  thy  prize ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own." 

The  Fourth  *  Night '  was  addressed  by  "  a  much-indebted 

VOU  III.  z 
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Muse  "  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who  meant  to  have  laid  the  Muse  under  still  greater  obligation 
by  the  living  of  Shenfield  in  Essex,  if  it  had  become  vacant. 
The  First  '  Night '  concludes  with  this  passage : 

"  Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides ; 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah  !  could  I  reach  your'strain  ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  sung.     Immortal  man  I  sing. 
Oh  had  he  prest  his  theme,  pursued  the  track 
AVhich  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day  ! 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd  where  1  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man — 
How  had  it  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me !  " 

To  the  author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated,  in  1756,  the  first 
volume  of  an  '  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope/ 
which  attempted,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope  his 
"  Wing  of  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank  at  least  one 
degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of  English  poets.  If  Young 
accepted  and  approved  the  dedication,  he  countenanced  this 
attack  upon  the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muse.** 

Part  of  "  paper-sparing  "  Pope's  Third  Book  of  the  '  Odys- 
sey,' deposited  in  the  Museum,  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a 
letter  signed  "E.  Young,"  which  is  clearly  the  hand-writing 
of  our  Young.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the  2iid,  seems 
obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friendship  he 
requests  was  a  literary  one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  lite- 
rary opinion  of  Pope.     The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

"  May  the  2nd. 
**  Dear  Sir, — Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if  you  have 
done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me.     But,  be  tliat  as  it  will,  I  much 

**  Young  accepted  the  dedication  by  letter  to  Joseph  Warton. 

Nov.  9,  1755. 
Dear  Sir, — You  do  me  an  honour.     I  shall  not  fail  to  keep  your  secret.     I 
heartily  wish  you  success  in  this  and  all  things.     If  this  or  any  other  occaaioD 
calls  you  to  town,  I  am  but  four  hours  from  you ;  and  you  will  be  most  wel- 
come to,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  sei-vant, 
— -  Wooirs  *  Wartm,*  p.  236.  Kn.  Yoitng. 
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want  that  instance  of  your  friendship  I  mentioned  in  my  last — a  friendship 
I  am  very  sensible  1  can  receive  from  no  one  but  yourself.  I  should  not 
urge  this  thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons  ;  nor  can  you  be 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  *  trifle  of  tliis  nature '  may  be  of  serious  mo- 
ment to  me ;  and,  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your 
advice  about  it,  I  shall  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step  with- 
out it.  I  know  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to  hear  of  you  at 
your  entire  leisure. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  Young." 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in  *  Night '  Seven : 

"  Poi)e,  who  could'st  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead  ?  " 

Either  the  'Essay,'  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  patron  who 
disapproved  its  doctrine,  which  I  have  been  told  by  the  author 
[Joseph  Warton]  was  not  the  case ;  or  Young  appears,  in  his 
old  age,  to  have  bartered  for  a  dedication  an  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he  must 
have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  short  passages, 

which  stand  almost  together  in  '  Night '  Four,  should  not  be 

excluded.     They  afford  a  picture,  by  his  own  hand,  from  the 

study  of  which  my  readers   may  choose  to   form  their   own 

opinion   of  the   features  of  his  mind  and  the   complexion  of 

his  lifa 

*'  Ah  me !  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  so  gracious  (and  let  that  suffice). 
My  very  master  knows  roe  not, 

I  've  been  so  long  rememberM,  I  'm  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint. 

They  drink  it  as  the  Nectar  of  the  Great ; 

And  squeeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 


'i Vice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  un taken,  I  besiege. 

If  this  song  lives,  Posterity  shall  know  " 

One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 

z  2 
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Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  oome  a  day  too  late  ; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  planned  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state." 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  "  twice  told  the  period  spent  on 
stubborn  Troy,"  and  you  will  still  leave  him  more  than  forty 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favour.  He 
has  before  told  us 

"  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed." 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raised  only  in  conse- 
quence of  what  the  General  thought  his  "  death-bed." 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  after  he  was  sixty,  of 
which  I  have  been  led  to  say  so  much,  I  hope  by  the  wish  of 
doing  justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of 
Young  to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four  volumes 
which  he  published  himself,  '  The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts.'  ^^  While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these 
he  excluded  many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  rejected  pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  or  of  religion.  Were  everything  that  Young  ever  wrote 
to  be  published,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in  a  less  re- 
spectable light  as  a  poet,  and  more  despicable  as  a  dedicator : 
he  would  not  pass  for  a  worse  Christian,  or  for  a  worse  man. 
This  enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by 
every  writer?  His  dedications,  after  all,  he  had  perhaps  no 
right  to  suppress.  They  all,  I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the 
credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours  received ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  author  who  has  once  solemnly  printed  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  favour,  should  not  always  print  it 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Young,  as  a  poet, 
that  of  his  '  Night  Thoughts '  the  French  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  *  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,'  dated  1740, 
all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in  the  late  body  of  English  poetiy, 
and  that  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken 

'^  Croft  alludes  to  ihe  edition  in  four  volumes  published  in  1762,  and  de- 
servedly looked  upon  bb  the  standard  text  of  Young. 
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in  the  *  Night  Thoughts '  of  everything  which  bore  the  least 
resemblance  to  ambition,  he  (lipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745 
he  wrote  '  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom, 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;'  indignant,  as  it  appears, 
to  behold 

"  —  a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  ashore, 
And  whistle  cut-throats,  with  those  swords  that  scrap'd 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance. 
To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  throne." 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  '  Night  Thought'  In- 
deed it  was  originally  printed  as  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts,'  though  he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's  *  Devout  Medita- 
tions'  is  a  letter  from  Young,  dated  January  19,  1752,  ad- 
dressed to  Archibald  Macauly,  Esq. ;  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which,  he  says,  "  he  shall  never  lay  far  out  of  his  reach ; 
for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  head  and  a  sincere 
heart  he  never  saw." 

In  1753,  when  '  The  Brothers'  had  lain  by  him  above  thirty 
years,  it  appeared  upon  the  stage.'*     If  any  part  of  his  fortune 

**  At  Drury  Lane.    It  was  acted  eight  nights,  and  brought  400/.  to  its  author. 

"'Will  it  be  hereafter  believed  that  '  The  Earl  of  Essex'  had  a  run,  and 
tbat  a  play  of  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  was  acted  to  thin  houses 
but  just  eight  nights  ?  The  Doctor,  you  have  heard,  intended  the  benefit 
accruing  to  an  author  to  go  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  He, 
finding  it  did  not  answer  his  expectations  as  to  profits,  took  them  to  himself 
(not  400/.),  and  gave  a  thousand  guineas  to  that  Society.  I  had  some  talk 
with  him  on  this  great  action.  'I  always,'  said  he,  'intended  to  do  some- 
thing handsome  to  this  Society.  Had  I  deferred  it  to  my  demise,  I  should 
have  given  away  my  son's  money:  all  the  world  are  inclined  to  pleasure;  I 
myself  love  pleasure  as  much  as  any  man ;  could  I  have  given  myself  a  greater 
by  disposing  of  the  same  sum  to  a  different  use,  I  should  have  done  it.' " — 
Richardson  (the  novelist)  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  Feb.  24,  1753. 

Toung  seems  to  have  obtained  fair  prices  for  his  works  firom  the  booksellers. 
Lintot  gave  him  42/.  for  a  half  share  in  his  first  tragedy.  Dodsley  gave  him, 
MB  i^pears  by  his  own  assignmlsnt,  which  I  have  seen,  dated  Nov.  24,  1743, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  for  the  first  five  parts  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts.' 
Yet  Warton  says  (Warton's  'Pope,'  ix.  134)  that  he  received  from  Dodsley 
200  guineas  for  the  first  three  Nights.  The  same  publisher  gave  him,  Jan. 
26,  1744,  sixty  guineas  for  the  sixth  Night.  From  Millar  he  received,  7th  April, 
1749,  63/.  for  Nights  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  and  a  *  Paraphrase  of  Job.'  On 
the  19th  Feb.  1755,  he  assigned  to  James  Dodsley  the  copyright  of  'The  Cen- 
taur'  for  200/. 
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bad  lif«i  aoqnired  by  setn-ilitT  of  adulation,  he  now  detommed 
to  deduct  from  it  do  inconsiderable  sum,  as  a  gift  to  tbe  Society 
f(jr  the  Propa^ration  of  the  Grtispd.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the 
yn&Uf'  cif  *The  Brothers'  would  amount  In  his  calcolatioD 
hut  wa*  deceived  ;  but  by  the  had  suecess  of  his  play  the  Society 
was  not  a  los^er.  The  author  made  up  the  sum  he  Okiginally 
iiitifiided,  which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his  own  pocket 

Tlifi  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a  prose  publica- 
tiiiij,  entitled,  '  The  Ontaur  not  febulous,  in  Six  Letters  to  a 
I'Viitnd  on  the  Life  in  ^'o2ue.'  The  conclufflon  is  dated  No- 
vmi\H*r  29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is  described  the  death- 
bed of  tluj  "  gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  accomplished,  and 
iiMwt  wret(!hed  Altamont'*  His  last  words  were — "  My  prin- 
i'\\i\itti  luive  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance  has  beggared 
my  boy,  my  inikindness  has  murdered  my  wife!"  Either  Alta- 
iiioiit  iiiid  Lorenzo  were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young 
wHti  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters  who  bore  no  little 
refceinliliinre  to  each  other  in  perfection  of  wickedness.  Report 
Una  \Hti*ii  ttceuhtonied  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Euston. 

*  Tlie  Old  Man's  Relapse,'  occasioned  by  an  Epistle  to 
VVttlpole,  if  written  by  Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  must  have 
bfiiiu  written  v(»ry  late  in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in 
u  Miricellany  publirihed  thirty  years  before  his  death.  In  1758 
he  <^xliil)itc*(l  '  The  Old  Man's  Relapse'  in  more  than  words, 
by  again  becoming  a  dedicator,  and  publishing  p,  sermon 
addreiwed  to  the  King. 

'I'he  lively  Letter  in  prose  on  *  Original  Composition,'  ad- 
drcHScd  to  Richardson,  the  author  of  '  Clarissa,'  appeared  in 
1759.  Though  he  despair  "  of  breaking  through  the  frozen 
obstructions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into  that  flow  of 
thought  and  brightness  of  expression  which  subjects  so  polite 
require,"  yet  is  it  more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  un- 
bridled youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  sevenfold  volumes 
put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  sevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile  at 
the  conflagration : 


"  ostia  septem 


Pulverulenta  vocant,  septem  sine  flumine  valles." 
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Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus  s  iron  money,  which 
was  SO  much  less  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required  bams 
for  strong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundred 
pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we  must  travel, 
he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren,  far  for  food ;  we  must  visit  the 
remote  and  rich  ancients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  safely 
stay  at  home  ;  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  is  divinely  replen- 
ished from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous  delight.  He 
asks  why  it  should  seem  altogether  impossible  that  Heaven's 
latest  editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  most  correct  and 
fair?  And  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampson 
was  very  strong,  to  his  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
himself  under  it. 

Is  this  "  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  "  the  frozen  obstruc- 
tions of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for  his  "  fall  from 
Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the 
spheres,  into  childish  shackles  and  tinkling  sounds ;  for  putting 
Achilles  in  petticoats  a  second  time  :"  but  we  are  told  that  the 
dying  swan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan  with  Young  a  few  weeks 
before  his  decease. 

Younff's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he  con- 
fesses,  that  he  might  erect  a  monumental  marble  to  the  memory 
of  an  old  friend.  He  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost 
the  last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed 
of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  the  close  of  his  own  life,  afford 
no  unuseful  lesson  for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript  he  writes  to  Richardson,  that  he  will  see  in 
his  next  how  far  Addison  is  an  original.  But  no  other  letter 
appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition,  as  "  sent  by 
Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not  long  before  his  Lordship's 
death,"  were  indeed  so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to 
what  was  there  meant  by  '  The  Muse's  latest  Spark.'  The 
poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  since  the  preface 
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to  it  is  already  printed.     Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tuaculum 
<  La  Trappe.' 

"  Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well, 
Not  with  too  intense  a  care ; 
*T  is  enough  that,  when  it  fell. 
Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share. 

Envy's  censure,  Flattery's  praise, 

With  unmov'd  indifference  view  ; 
Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze, 

With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear. 

Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  more ; 
Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 

Thus  prepar'd,  thy  shorten'd  sail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increase, 
Seizing  each  propitious  gale. 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  conscience  from  o£fence 

And  tempestuous  passions  free, 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be  ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be. 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay, 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee ; 

Hope  shall  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  self  shall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  state 

Full  perfection  shall  begin." 

The  poem  was  accompanied  hy  a  letter : 

"  La  Trappe,  the  27th  of  Oct.,  1761. 
"  Deab  Sib, — You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  for  your  amuse- 
ment ;  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  present.  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and 
are  willing  that  our  friendship  should  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  leave  this  among  those  of  your  own  papers  that  may 
possibly  see  the  light  by  a  posthumous  publication.  God  send  us  health 
while  we  stay,  and  an  easy  journey ! 

^       "  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

"  Yours,  most  cordially, 

"  Mbloombb." 
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In  1762,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Young  published 
*  Resignation.'  Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
really  forced  from  him  by  the  world,  criticism  has  treated  it 
with  no  common  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to  deserve 
the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of  fourscore,  by  whom  ex- 
cept by  Newton  and  by  Waller  has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakespeare,  I  am 

indebted  for  the  history   of    *  Resignation.'     Observing   that 

Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 

Admiral,  derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the  '  Night 

Thoughts,'  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a  visit  to  the  author.    From 

conversing  with   Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen   derived  still  further 

consolation  ;  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world  were  indebted 

for  this  poem.    It  compliments  Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following 

lines: 

**  Yet,  write  I  must.     A  Lady  sues, 
How  shameful  her  request ! 
My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 
Her's  teeming  with  the  best !  " 

And  again : 

**  A  friend  you  have,  and  I  the  same, 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  your  distress, 
lliat  friend,  the  spirit  of  my  theme 

Extracting  for  your  ease. 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common  ;  such  as  these." 

By  the  same  lady  I  am  enabled  to  say,  in  her  own  words, 
that  Young's  unbounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  companion,  than  even  in  the  author ;  that  the  Christian 
was  in  him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more  enraptured, 
more  sublime  than  the  poet ;  and  that,  in  his  ordinary  convert 
sation. 


— ^letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky." 


Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  his  'Conjectures  on 
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Original  (Composition,'  that  "blank  verse  is  verse  unfallen, 
uncurst ;  verse  reclaimed,  re- in  throned  in  the  true  language  of 
the  Gods  :'*  notwithstanding  he  administered  consolation  to  bis 
own  grief  in  this  immortal  language,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  com- 
forted in  rhyme. '' 

^  The  following  letter  waa  first  printed  by  me,  from  the  original  long  in 
the  podsesAion  of  the  hite  Thomas  Hill,  £8q. — the  Hull  of  '  Gilbert  Gomey,' 
and  the  origimil  of  Paul  I*ry : — 

To  Hkrijert  Ckoft,  Esq.,  Soutiiamiton  Row,  London. 

Sandleford,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
Mrs.  Montaoit  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Croft,  and  would  hsTe 
returned  an  answer  to  his  letter  sooner,  but  being  in  the  country  it  was  de- 
layed on  its  way  to  her.  In  regard  to  *  Resignation,'  the  matter  which  gare 
occasion  to  that  poem  was  simply  this :  ^Irs.  Montagu  having  obseired  that 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  her  great  and  just  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Admiral,  teemed 
to  find  some  couHolation  in  reading  Dr.  Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,' she  wished 
to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  having  herself  always 
thought  his  unbounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion 
than  the  author.  The  Christian  was  in  him  a  character  more  inspired,  more 
enraptured,  more  sublime,  than  the  Poet,  and  in  his  onlinary  conversation, 

—  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Mrs.  M.  therefore  proposed  to  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  Mrs.  Carter  to  go  with  her 
to  Welwyii :  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  visit  answered  every  expectation. 
Mrs.  Montagu  is  very  sorry  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  furnish  Mr.  Croft  with 
any  important  circumHtauces  in  Dr.  Young's  life;  but  he  was  sunk  into  the 
vale  of  years  imd  quiet  retreat  before  she  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  hi* 
acquaintance,  jmd  his  contemplation  being  then  chiefly  intent  on  things  ab>iK 
the  liifiblc  diurnal  sjthcrc,  he  rarely  talked  of  the  earlier  and  more  active  part  of 
his  life.  From  others  she  has  heard  many  things  greatly  to  his  credit,  par- 
ticularly an  act  of  uncommon  liberality  to  his  lady's  daughter  by  her  first 
husband;  but  as  they  were  delivered  to  her  in  the  vague  relations  of  common 
discourse,  »»lie  cannot  speak  of  them  with  such  certainty  and  precision  as  Mr. 
Croft's  purpose  requires.  This  deficiency  she  greatly  laments,  not  only  on 
accoimt  of  the  honour  they  would  have  done  to  the  memory  of  her  departed 
friend,  but  likewise  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  would  have  held 
forth  patterns  of  right  and  noble  conduct.  Though  right  and  wrong  are  de- 
chu^d  and  made  known  to  us  by  higher  wisdom  than  human  wisdom,  yet  such 
is  the  pervei-seness  of  mankind,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the 
example  of  persons  cclebmtcd  for  their  parts  than  by  pure  precept;  for  the 
Kiime  reason,  in  an  unbelieving  age,  the  interests  of  religion  are  connected  with 
the  character  of  a  man  so  distinguished  for  piety  as  Dr.  Young.  Though  untble 
to  a.*»8i8t  Mr.  Croft,  she  nmst  ever  respect  him  for  endeavouring  to  get  infor- 
mation from  Dr.  Young's  friends  concerning  him,  instead  of  collecting  from 
the  whispers  of  calunmy  idle  tales  by  which  to  blast  the  memory  of  a  good 
man,  and  prevent  the  edification  of  a  good  example. 
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While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  applying  this  comfort, 
Young  had  himself  occasion  for  comfort,  in  consequence  [1761] 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former 
part  of  the  poem.     Of  Richardson's  death  he  says : 

"  When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free, 
And  earth's  enchantment  end, 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 
And  rohs  us  of  a  friend." 

To  '  Resignation '  was  prefixed  an  Apology  for  its  appear- 
ance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  such 
apologies,  from  Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  produc- 
tions of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former  fame.  In  his 
will,  dated  February,  1760,  he  desires  of  his  executors,  in  a 
particular  manner ,  that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil,  wherein  he 
made  it  his  dying  entreaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left 
lOOOZ.,  "  that  all  his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceased  friend.^^ 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  friendships, 
to  know  that  Young,  either  by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by 
outliving  their  affections,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
friends,  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will  f^ 
and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  testamentary  pride  which  too 
often  seeks  for  sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that 
the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  did  not  blush  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  his  "  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple- 
gate."  Of  these  two  remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young. 
But,  at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  asks  in  '  The  Centaur,' 
"  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?"  ^® 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  a  housekeeper 

*  This  ifl  not  the  case.     He  left  twenty  shilling  rings  to  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  and  to  Mr.  Alderman  Qostling. 

*  **  Where  is  the  world?'*  cries  Young  at  eighty;  "  where 
The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born?"    Alas! 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past?     '  Ttcas  there — 
I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass. 

Byron:  Don  Jimu,  can.  ii.  7fi. 


;i^  YUU^Ri. 
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Rnt  the  friends  of  the  audmr  »ii  »  "  Niekt  Tboagfats^'  had 
before  bestowed  the  :aiiie  dde  'jn  is  frn»in.  in  an  epitaph  in 
hi»  *  ('hurch-yard '  apim  James^  Btfttr.  dated  1749;  which  I 
am  glad  to  find  In  the  laie  «:uilft!i:c^ii  «if  hk  wiw^jt. 

Young  and  hi:j  housekeepisr  were  ndknled  with  more  ill- 
naturo  than  wit  in  a  kimi  jc  suvei  pahlkihcd  by-  Kidgdl  in 
1755,  called  '  The  Card,  uai-r  =h?  Bancs  of  Dr.  Elwes  and 
Mw,  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  a^  :e  woikrii  few  attain,  a  pmod  was 
put  to  tiie  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  fcr  three  or  fimr  veai^  but  he 
retained  his  intellects  tu  the  infest.*' 

Much  is  told  in  the  '  Biograpitia.*  wiiacii  I  know  noC  to  bafe 
Uvu  true,  of  the  manner  of  hi^  burial:  of  the  master  and 
ohiUlrtMi  of  a  charity-schooL  which  he  founded  in  his  parish, 
who  neglected  to  attend  tfaesr  hnK&ctor  s  copse ;  and  of  a  bell 
which  was  not  caused  to  to^  as  oftn  as  upon  those  occaaoos 
bells  usually  toll.     Had  tha:  hsoumixT  which  is  here  lavished 
upon  things  of  little  coosi^oesKe  eshher  to  the  liiing  or  to  die 
dtNiil,  been  shown  m  its  pnws-  plaof  to  the  hTing,  I  AoM 
have  had  less  to  say  abooi  Lorensa    They  who  lament  that 
these  misfortunes  happened  to  Y^oimg«  fiurget  the  praise  be 
bestows  uiH>n  Socrates,  in  the  pn^&ce  to  •  Xight '  Seven,  fcr 
ixHiOUtiug  his  friend's  request  about  he  funeral 

IHtrtng  some  part  of  his  life  Young  wasabcoad«  but  I  bare 
iK»l  bivn  able  to  learn  any  particukrs. 

lu  hivH  si^venth  Satire  he  says, 

»»  NVhon.  after  battle,  I  the  field  Lare  scex 
Sprx^aU  oVr  with  ghastly  shapes  whxfc.  cix*  »«« 


"*      M\  t\uMut."  Mi^^  Young  to  Dr.  CoitoiL  dboca  *f.>nB%ks  before  be 

•**j*vv»<  \\{\U  U\m  Unt  illntws;  **my  friend,  tlwf*  are  r«v  <»riwad«ns»as  vpoo 
wUuM  uis  tvtith  iu  rhrint  is  built  aa  upon  a  rock:  T^  ^II  cfT  sank  i^  redcnp' 
H»*H  \si  ws^w,  mill  tho  rt^Hurrection  of  man,  the  tkrw  oK^&aC  art»de»  d  our 
*i'l««um,  H(v  •m«h  M  human  ingenuity  could  newr  bart  3T«£^:««i;  xbanion 
Mu«i  MMNf  liM  ittvliit*.  The  other  aiguineDt  b  th»:  If  tibt  IVifikccM  hare 
\iuu\\  hilHlliMl  I  of  which  Uiere  ia  abundant  denMBitza*a.w  .  ^r  ScrsiccTe  moft 
III  MiM  Hiitil  i«r  (liMl;  and  if  the  Scriptore  i*  the  v»ri  «f  Gc«&.  C^zvsuBitT 
iiiiiM^  l<H  Mhh"    OowiM'.R  to  Lady  Haaketh.     (SaotikiT V  - l>«|«r/  ivJ.  iiL 
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It  is  known  also  that  from  this  or  from  some  other  field  he 
once  wandered  into  the  camp,  with  a  classic  in  his  hand,  which 
he  was  reading  intently  ;  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that 
he  was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally  inquire  to 
what  it  was  owing,  that,  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years 
after  he  took  orders,  which  included  one  whole  reign  uncom- 
monly long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thought  worthy 
of  the  least  preferment.  The  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts ' 
ended  his  days  upon  a  living  which  came  to  him  from  his 
college  without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an 
eye  when  he  determined  on  the  Church.  To  satisfy  curiosity 
of  this  kind  is,  at  this  distance  of  time,  far  from  easy.  The 
parties  themselves  know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The  neglect  of 
Young  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  having  preached  an  oflTensive 
sermon  at  St.  James's.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had  two 
hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,*^  by  the  patronage  of  Wal- 
pole:  and  that,  whenever  any  one  reminded  the  King  of 
Young,  the  only  answer  was,  "  He  has  a  pension."  All  the 
light  thrown  on  this  inquiry  by  the  following  letter  from  Seeker 
only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of 
the  '  Night  Thoughts '  solicited  preferment : 

*'  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 
"  Good  Dr.  Young, — I  have  long  wondered  that  more  suitable  notice  of 
your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by  persons  in  power.  But  how  to 
remedy  the  omission  I  see  not.  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would  be  weakening  the  little 
influence  which  else  I  may  possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement ;  and 
your  sentiments  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account,  which, 
on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 

"  Your  loving  Brother, 

"  Tho.  Cant." 


*^  See  about  his  pension,  note  at  pp.  313,  314. 
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At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  appointed,  in  1761, 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager.^* 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  that 
preferment  after  which  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  panted. 
Though  he  took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  oflF  politics. 
He  was  always  the  Lion  of  his  master  Milton,  "  pawing  to  get 
free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this  conduct,  if  he  gained  some 
friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again,  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with  reverence  be  it 
spoken,  poets  by  profession  do  not  always  make  the  best  clergy- 
men. If  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  composed  many 
sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with  many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young  was  fond  of  holding 
himself  out  for  a  man  retired  from  the  world.  But  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  "  oblitus 
meorum,*'  contains  also  "  obliviscendus  et  illis."  The  brittle 
chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  patronage  is  broken  as  effectu- 
ally when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it  as  when  the  other 
does.  To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it  only 
appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes ;  in  life  it  is  truly  thus.  He 
who  retires  from  the  world  will  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted 
as  fast,  if  not  faster,  by  the  world.  The  public  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  mistress;  to  be  threatened 
with  desertion,  in  order  to  increase  fondness. 

Younff  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Notwith- 
standing  his  frequent  complaints  of  being  neglected,  no  hand 
was  reached  out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of  which  he 
declared  himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  palace 
for  the  residence  of  Diogenes,  who  boasted  his  surly  satisfaction 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the  author  of 
the  *  Night  Tliou^^hts,'  I  hoped  to  have  given  you  an  account 
from  the  best  authority :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say.  To-morrow 
I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  I  will  do  a  particular 
thing  ?     Upon  inquiring  for  his  housekeeper,  I  learned  that 

"  The  mother  of  George  III. 
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she  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her 
abode/' 

In  a  letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble  foreigner,  to  Count 
Haller,  Tschamer  says  he  has  lately  spent  four  days  with 
Young  at  Welwyn,  where  the  author  tastes  all  the  ease  and 
pleasure  mankind  can  desire.  "  Every  thing  about  him  shows 
the  man,  each  individual  being  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat 
without  art  He  is  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  extremely 
polita" 

This,  and  more,  may  possibly  be  true ;  but  Tschamer's  was 
a  first  visit,  a  visit  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  a  visit 
which  the  author  expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders  among  readers 
is  not  true,  that  he  was  Fielding's  Pai'son  Adams.  The  original 
of  that  famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man/^ He  supported  an  uncomfortable  existence  by  translat- 
ing for  the  booksellers  from  Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  his  own  friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  Yet  the  facility 
with  which  this  report  has  gained  belief  in  the  world  argues. 


^  Croft  was  misinformed.  The  death  at  Hertford  of  Mrs.  Hallows,  the 
houflekeeper,  is  chronicled  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine 'of  May,  1790, 
p.  476,  as  a  death  that  had  lately  occurred. 

"  I  have  great  joy  in  Dr.  Young,  whom  I  disturbed  in  a  reverie.  At  first 
he  started,  then  bowed,  then  fell  back  into  a  surprise;  then  began  a  speech, 
relapsed  into  his  astonishment  two  or  three  times,  forgot  what  he  had  been 
B^yii^y  began  a  new  subject,  and  so  went  on.  I  told  him  your  Grace  desired 
he  would  write  longer  letters;  to  which  he  cried,  ''Ha!"  most  emphatically, 
and  I  leave  you  to  interpret  what  it  meant.  He  has  made  a  friendship  with 
one  poraon  here,  whom  I  believe  you  would  not  imagine  to  have  been  mada  for 
his  boaom  friend.  You  would,  perhaps,  suppose  it  was  a  bishop  or  dean,  a 
prebend,  a  pious  preacher,  a  clergyman  of  exemplary  life ;  or  if  a  layman,  of 
moat  virtuous  conversation,  one  that  had  paraphi-ased  St.  Matthew,  or  wrote 
commentB  on  St.  Paul.  . .  .  You  would  not  guess  that  this  associate  of  the 
Doctor*!  was — old  Gibber!  Certainly,  in  their  religious,  moral,  and  civil  cha- 
racter there  is  no  relation ;  but  in  their  dramatic  capacity  there  is  some.  .  .  . 
The  waters  have  raised  his  spirits  to  a  fine  pitch,  as  your  Grace  will  imagine 
when  I  tell  you  how  sublime  an  answer  he  made  to  a  very  vulgar  question.  I 
asked  him  how  long  he  stayed  at  the  Wells:  he  said,  As  long  as  my  rival 
stayed;— as  long  as  the  sun  did. — Mrs.  Montact  (from  Tunbridge  Wells,  in 
1745)  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland." 

**  This  is  told  by  Murphy  in  his  '  Life  of  Fielding.'  William  Young  was 
buried  Sept.  3,  1757.    See  Lysons^s  '  Environs/  under  'Chelsea.' 
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were  it  not  sufficiently  known,  that  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts '  bore  some  resemblance  to  Adams.** 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon  the  perusal  of 
books  is  not  unworthy  imitation.  When  any  passage  pleased 
him,  he  appears  to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  pas- 
sages he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labours  of  man 
are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  returned  to  much  of  what 
he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I 
have  seen,  are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  beyond 
their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shut.** 

"  What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame  ? 
Earth's  liighest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies ! 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song." 

The  author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  ffic  jacet. 

By  the  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none  of  that  praise 
which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the  foolish  merit ;  which, 
without  the  direction  of  a  stone  or  a  turf,  will  find  its  way, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

"  M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

Edwardi  Young,  LL.D. 

Hujus  Ecclesia?  rect. 

Et  Elizabethaj 

fwm.  prajnob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantissimc'e 

Pio  &  gratissimo  aninm 

Hoc  marnior  posuit 

F.  Y. 

Filius  superstes." 


**  His  foi^getfulness  —  anything  but  an  affectation  —  was  well  known  to  his 
friends.  Warton  had  heard  (Pope,  vii.  163)  that  he  is  the  author  who  forgot  to  dine, 
and  who  was  so  delighted  with  a  bladebone  of  mutton  that  ho  asked  ita  ntmyf, 
and  how  to  cook  it.    See  also  '  Spence  by  Singer/  p.  355. 

*  I  have  seen  volumes  of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  '  The  Rambler/  in  which  he 
has  marked  the  passages  which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by  foldixig 
down  the  comer  of  the  page;  and  such  as  he  rated  in  a  supereminent  degive 
are  marked  by  double  folds.    Johnson  was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute 

attention  with  which  Young  had  signified  his  approbation  of   his  Eeaays. 

BosWELL :  ed.  Croker,  p.  67. 
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Is  it  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts ' 
has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented 
wife  ?     Yet  what  marble  will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ?  *' 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  of  the  great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long  before 
anything  like  what  I  have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you 
is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Herbert  Croft,  Jun. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  Sept.  1780. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you  in  manuscript, 
you  know.  Sir ;  and,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on  you  to 
make  any  alterations,  you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage, 
because  it  said,  that  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long  for  your 
sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of  the  world.  But  this 
postscript  you  will  not  see  before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will 
say  here,  in  spite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  friendship ;  and  that  if  I  do  credit  to  the 
Church,  after  which  I  always  longed,  and  for  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  in  exchange  the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a 
period  of  life  as  Young  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness  of  calling  the 
author  of  '  The  Rambler '  my  friend. 

H.  C.*« 

Oxford,  Sept.  1782. 

^  The  only  portrait  of  Young  is  by  Highmore,  and  was  painted  for  Richard- 
son, the  novelist.    3ee  account  of  Highmore  in  *  Qent.'s  Mag/  for  1780. 

*  This  P.S.  was  not  in  the  first  edition  of  these  Lives. 

"We  stopped  at  Welwj'n,  where  I  wished  much  to  see,  in  company  with 
Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts/  which  was  then  pos- 
sessed by  his  son,  Mr.  Young.  Here  some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young;  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  send 
to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  been  offended;  I  there- 
fore concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly  that  I  should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
him,  and  try  what  reception  I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young.  If  unfavour- 
able, nothing  was  to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and  notify  it  to 
them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's;  found  he  was  at  home;  sent  in  word  that 
a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shown  into  a  parlour,  where  he 

VOL.  III.  2    A 
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Of  Young's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  cha- 
racter ;  for  Jie  has  no  uniformity  of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces 
has  no  great  resemblance  to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  continued  long ;  and  at  different  times  had  different  modes 
of  poetical  excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  scnnetimes 
smooth,  and  sometimes  rugged ;  his  style  is  sometimes  conca- 
tenated, and  sometimes  abrupt ;  sometimes  diffusive^  and  some- 
times concise.  His  plan  seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind  at 
the  present  moment,  and  his  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of 
chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky,  with  very  little 
operation  of  judgment 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  experience  improves, 

and  a  young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sittiug.  He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  ciTil 
country  gentleman;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  him, 
but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he  would  give  me  leave,  he  be- 
haved very  courteously,  and  answered,  '  By  all  means,  Sir;  we  are  just  gmng 
to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit  down?'  I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tes 
with  him;  tliat  my  name  was  Boswell;  I  had  travelled  with  him  in  the  He)»i- 
des.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'I  should  think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
here.  Will  you  allow  me  to  send  for  him?'  Availing  myself  of  this  opening» 
I  said  that  '  I  would  go  myself,  and  bring  him  when  he  had  drunk  tea;  he 
knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here.'  Having  been  thus  successful,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  inn,  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  Mr.  Toung,  son  of  Dr.  Toung, 
the  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived.'  Dr.  Johnson  luckily 
made  no  inquiry  how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go;  and  when 
we  entered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very  polite  bow: 
'  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know 
that  great  man,  your  father .*  We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we  foimd  a 
gravel-walk;  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  tre^,  planted  by  Dr.  Toung, 
which  formed  a  handsome  Cxothic  arch.  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove. 
I  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

"  He  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which  w«a 
inscribed,  Amfmlantes  in  horto  audiefxnU  rocem  Dei,  and,  in  reference  to  a  brook, 
by  which  it  is  situated,  VicenJi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam,  &c.  I  said  to  Mr. 
Young  that  I  had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  he  was 
too  well  bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy  when 
alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after  my  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with 
many  disappointments.'  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards  '  that  this 
was  no  &vourable  account  of  Dr.  Young;  for  it  was  not  becoming  in  a  man  to 
have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the  ways  of  Providence  as  to  be  gloomy  be- 
cause he  has  not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as  he  expected;  nor  to  con* 
tinue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time.*" — Boswell:  cd, 
Croker^  p.  69. ». 
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and  who,  observing  their  own  faults,  become  gradually  correct. 
His  poem  on  *  The  Last  Day,'  his  first  great  performance,  has 
an  equability  and  propriety  which  he  afterwards  either  never 
endeavoured  or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are  noble, 
and  few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  the  plan  is  too 
much  extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and  weakens 
the  general  conception ;  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader 
is  disappointed  is,  that  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes 
every  man  more  than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  bis  mind  a 
general  obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses  distinction, 
and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  '  Jane  Grey '  was  never  popular.  It  is  written 
with  elegance  enough  ;  but  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

*The  Universal  Passion'  is  indeed  a  very  great  perform- 
ance. It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of  epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is 
what  the  author  intended.  His  endeavour  was  at  the  produc- 
tion of  striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences,  and  his  dis- 
tichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the 
sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discernment,  and  drawn 
with  nicety;  his  illustrations  are  often  happy,  and  his  reflec- 
tions often  just.  His  species  of  satire  is  between  those  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater 
variation  of  images.  He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of 
life ;  he  never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by  a  single 
perusal ;  his  conceits  please  only  when  they  surprise.*® 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his  '  Paraphrase 
on  Job  *  may  be  considered  as  a  version,  in  which  he  has  not, 
I  think,  been  unsuccessful :  he  indeed  favoured  himself  by 
choosing  those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the  ornaments  of 
English  poetry. 

^  Young's  Satires  wei*e  in  higher  reputation  when  published  than  they  stand 
at  present  [1776].  He  seems  fonder  of  dazzling  than  pleasing;  of  raising  our 
admiration  for  his  wit,  than  our  dislike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules. — Gold- 
smith:   Works  by  Cunninghainy  iii.  439. 

2  A  2 
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He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  under  some  malignant  influence :  he  is  always 
hibouring  to  be  great,  and  at  last  is  only  tur^d. 

In  his  '  Night  Thoughts '  he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  dis- 
play of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflections  and 
striking  allusions,  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility 
of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffimon 
of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagination, 
would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to 
rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copi- 
ousness ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is 
in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that 
ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent 
and  endless  diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  the  *  Resignation  ;'  in  which  he  made,  as 
he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing, 
and  succeeded  better  than  in  his  *  Ocean '  or  his  '  Merchant' 
It  was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  decaying  faculties. 
There  is  Young  in  every  stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  his 

highest  vigour. 

His  tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Collection,  I  had  for- 
gotten, till  Mr.  Steevens  recalled  them  to  my  thoughts  by  re- 
marking that  he  seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as 
his  three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  a  method  by 
which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  easily  rids  his  scene  of 
l)ersons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive.  In  *  Busiris '  there 
aro  the  greatest  ebullitions  of  imagination ;  but  the  pride  of 
Kusiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is  too 
riMuote  from  known  life  to  raise  either  grief,  terror,  or  indignation. 
The  '  Hevenge '  approaches  much  nearer  to  human  practices 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  possession  of  the  stage :  the 
flwt  design  seems  suggested  by  *  Othello ;'  but  the  reflections, 
the  incidents,  and  the  diction  are  original.  The  moral  obser- 
viitiouH  are  so  introduced,  and  so  expressed,  as  to  have  all  the 
novelty  that  oau  be  required.     Of  '  The  Brothers '  I  may  be 
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allowed  to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it  hy  the 
public. 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that  it  abounds  in 
thought,  but  without  much  accuracy  or  selection.  When  he 
lays  hold  of  an  illustration,  he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation, 
sometimes  happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  Quicksilver  with  Pleasure^ 
which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a  lady,*®  of 
whose  praise  he  would  have  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very 
ingenious,  very  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  sometimes  he  is 
less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  '  Night  Thoughts,'  having  it  dropped 
into  his  mind,  that  the  orbs,  iSoating  in  space,  might  be  called 
the  cluster  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
says  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great  vine,  drinking  the  "  neo- 
tareous  juice  of  immortal  life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable.  In  the  *  Last 
Day '  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the  re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that 
compose  the  human  body  at  the  *  Trump  of  Doom,'  by  the  col- 
lection of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  "  her  Merchants  are  Princes.*' 
Young  says  of  Tyre  in  his  *  Merchant,' 


(( 


Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  Throne,** 


Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar :  to  buy 
the  alliance  of  Britain,  "  Climes  were  paid  down."  Antithesis 
is  his  favourite :  "  They  for  kindness  hate :"  and  "  because  she's 
right,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own ;  neither  his  blank  nor  his 
rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblance  to  those  of  former  writers ; 
he  picks  up  no  hemistichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions ; 
he  seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or  diction,  but  to 
owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  suggestions  of  the  present  moment. 
Yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a 
new  design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  industry,  and 
that  he  composed  with  great  labour  and  frequent  revisions. 

*»  Mrs.  Thrale. 
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HiB  venea  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he  is  no  more 
like  himself  in  his  different  productions  than  he  is  like  othera 
He  seems  never  to  have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any 
direction  but  from  his  own  ear.  But,  with  all  his  defects,  he 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.^^ 

*'  Tlioiigh  the  strain  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  is  stamped  with  the  strongest 
inAnueriiim,  and  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  are  of  a  kind  to  aflfect  the 
rvadar  |M)werfiilly  and  deeply,  Blair's  '  Qrave '  is  the  only  poem  I  can  call  to 
mind  wliloh  has  been  composed  in  imitation  of  it. — Southby  :  OwperU  Workii 

u.  ua. 
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Bom  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  —  Educated  at  Edinburgh  —  Made 
Tutor  to  the  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  —  Visits  London  —  Pub- 
lishes *  William  and  Margaret,*  a  Ballad  —  Changes  his  name  —  Pub- 
lishes *  The  Excursion,'  a  Poem  —  Courts  Pope  by  a  Poem  on  *  Verbal 
Criticism '  —  Writes  for  the  Stage  —  Made  Under-Secretary  to  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  —  Writes  a  *  Life  of  Bacon,'  and  undertakes  a  *  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough '  —  Publishes  *  Amyntor  and  ITieodora,*  a 
Poem  —  Seeks  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Pope  —  Left  Bolingbroke's 
Literary  Executor  —  His  Pamphlet  against  Admiral  Byng  —  Obtains 
a  Pension  —  Is  twice  married  —  Death  and  Burial  —  Works  and 
Character. 

Of  David  Mallet,  having  no  written  memorial,  I  am  able 
to  give  no  other  account  than  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  unau- 
thorised loquacity  of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was,  by  his  original,  one  of  the  Macgregors,  a  clan  that 
became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of  Robin 
Roy,  so  formidable  and  so  infamous  for  violence  and  robbery 
that  the  name  was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition,^  and  when 
they  were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the  father,  I 
suppose  of  this  author,  called  himself  Malloch.^ 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents,  compelled 
to  be  janitor  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,*  a  mean  oflSce, 

'  Here  is  an  error:  the  Clan  Macgregor  waa  outlawed  long  before  Rob  Roy*s 
day,  by  an  Act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  James  I.  in  1603.  See  Scott*8  Intro- 
duction to  '  Rob  Roy/ 

*  The  father,  James  Malloch,  kept  a  small  clachan,  or  publichouse,  at  Crieff, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  where  his  son  David  was  bora  cir.  1698. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Beatrix  Clark. 

'  Johnson's  statement  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches  (see  Steven's 
'  History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,'  p.  89).  Mallet  studied  at 
Aberdeen  under  Professor  Ker;  and  Ker's  kindness  is  spoken  of  in  after-life 
¥rith  thankfulness  by  the  pupil,  in  a  series  of  interesting  letters,  printed  in 
the  'European  Magazine,'  when  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Reed.  His  first 
situation,  after  leaving  Aberdeen,   was  that  of  tutor  to  the  four  sons  (^the 
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though  it  contains  nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been 
envied  the  reputation,  and  plagiarism  has  been  boldly  charged, 
but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  *  The  Excursion'  (1728),  a 
desultory  and  capricious  view  of  such  scenes  of  Nature  as  his 

you  will  not  be  displeased  with  an  account  of  the  accident  which  gave  birth  to 
that  ballad. 

Your  conjecture  that  it  was  founded  on  the  real  history  of  an  unhappy 
woman  is  true.  A  vain  young  gentleman  had  for  some  time  professed  love  to 
a  lady  then  in  the  spring  of  her  life  and  beauty.  Ho  dressed  well,  spoke  loud, 
and  talked  nonsense  with  spirit.  She  had  good  understanding;  but  was  too 
young  to  know  the  world.  I  have  seen  her  very  often.  There  was  a  lively 
innocence  in  her  look.  She  had  never  been  addressed  to  by  a  man  of  sense, 
and  therefore  knew  not  how  despicable  and  unsincere  a  fool  is.  In  time  he 
persuaded  her  there  was  merit  in  his  passion — she  believed  him,  and  was 
undone. 

She  was  upon  the  point  of  bringing  into  the  world  the  effect  of  her  ill-placed 
love  before  her  father  knew  the  misfortune.  Judge  the  sentiments  of  the 
good  old  man  !  Yet  his  affection  outweighed  his  anger.  He  could  not  think 
of  abandoning  his  child  to  want  and  infamy.  He  applied  himself  to  her  false 
lover  with  an  offer  of  half  his  fortune;  but  the  temper  of  the  betrayer  was 
savaged  with  cruel  insolence.  He  rejected  the  father's  offers,  and  reproached 
the  innocence  he  had  ruined  with  the  bitterness  of  open  scorn.  The  news  was 
brought  her  when  in  a  weak  condition,  and  cast  her  into  a  fever;  and  in  a  few 
days  after  I  saw  her  and  her  child  laid  in  one  grave  together. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  I  chanced  to  look  into  a  comedy  of  Fletcher's, 
called  'The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.*  The  place  I  fell  upon  was  where 
old  Merrythought  repeats  these  verses :  — 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fnst  asleep, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet, 

which  I  fancy  was  the  beginning  of  some  ballad  commonly  known  at  the  time 
this  author  wrote.  These  lines,  naked  of  ornament,  and  simple  as  they  are, 
struck  my  fancy;  I  closed  the  book,  and  bethought  myself  that  the  unhappy 
sdventure  I  have  mentioned  above,  which  then  came  fresh  into  my  mind, 
might  naturally  raise  a  tale  upon  the  appearance  of  this  ghost.  It  was  then 
midnight.  All  round  me  was  still  and  quiet.  These  concurring  circumstances 
wolfed  my  soul  to  a  powerful  melancholy.  I  could  not  sleep.  And  at  that 
time  I  finished  my  little  poem,  such  as  you  see  it  here.  If  it  continues  still 
to  deserve  your  approbation,  I  have  my  aim,  and  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

[D.  Mallocii.] 

—  Plam  Dealer  of  Aug.  28,  1724.  The  ballad  enclosed  was  the  correct  copy, 
such,  I  believe,  as  it  is  to  be  found  with  his  *  Excursion '  and  collected  Work». 
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fancy  led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  to  describe. "^  It 
is  not  devoid  of  poetical  spirit  Many  of  the  images  are 
striking,  and  many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant  The  cast 
of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  from  Thomson,  whose  *  Seasons ' 
were  then  in  their  full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thom- 
son s  beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  '  Verbal  Criticism '  (April,  1733)  was  written 
to  pay  court  to  Pope,^  on  a  subject  which  he  either  did  not 
understiind  or  willingly  misrepresented ;  and  is  little  more 
than  an  improvement,  or  rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  which 

'  His  letters  to  Ker  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  *  The  Excursion.'  "  I 
have  now  finished,"  he  says  (May,  1727),  "and  am  preparing  for  the  press 
against  winter,  a  poem  in  two  books,  which  I  began  last  year  in  the  countiy. 
The  firat  book  has  been  penised  by  Mr.  Molyneuz,  the  Prince's  Secretary; 
by  Mr.  Hill,  Dr.  Young,  8cc.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dennis;  aod  as 
soon  as  that  dread  critic  has  condemned  or  approved  of  it,  /  shall  wait  on  you 
by  the  way  of  Edinburgh.  I  will  try  the  town  with  this  before  I  venture  ont 
a  tragedy  that  I  have  been  long  meditating." 

By  the  July  of  the  some  year,  it  appears  that  Dennis  bad  approved  of  it  by 
letter,  and  that  Mallet  had  sold  ii  for  twenty-five  guineas.  He  was  long  in 
suspense  to  whom  he  should  dedicate  it.  He  had  thought  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  and  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo;  but  once  it 
had  met  with  so  much  approbation  in  manuscript,  he  was  preparing  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  King,  hoping  by  the  influence  of  Molyneux  and  Montroae  to  gain  an 
opportunity  of  introduction  at  Court. 

"  Pope  procured  him  the  situation  of  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  bis 
friend  and  correspondent,  Mrs.  Newsham ;  an  office  of  five  years'  contLnuanoe, 
spent  in  travelling  abroad  with  profit  and  without  expense. 

'*  To  prove  to  you  how  little  essential  to  friendship  I  hold  letter-writing,  I 
have  not  yet  wTitten  to  Mr.  Mallet,  whom  1  love  and  esteem  greatly ;  nay,  whcmi 
I  know  to  have  as  tender  a  heart,  and  that  feels  a  friendly  remembrance  as 
long  as  any  man.  Pray  send  him  the  enclosed  ;  'tis  all  I  can  say,  for  (as  I 
told  you  before)  it  makes  me  quite  sick  to  be  put  upon  the  pikes,  to  be  saying 
such  things  as  can  only  be  felt,  not  said." — Popk  to  Mrs.  Newsham. 

''May  I  never  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  that  you  are  welli 
and  have  not  forgot  me?  By  saying  just  that,  and  no  more,  you  will  give 
me  the  most  agreeable  piece  of  news  I  can  receive  or  you  yourself  send. 
Believe  me,  I  am  in  no  treaty  with  Curll  to  furnish  him  any  letten  for  h» 
second  volume.  If  he  has  no  more  influence  with  the  cleriu  of  the  Post  Office 
than  with  me,  yours  will  come  very  safe,  as  it  will  be  most  welcome  to, 
''Dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  faithful  servant, 

**  D.  Mallkt. 

"  P.S.  Mr.  N.  is  extremely  your  humble  servant;  and  we  beg  leave  to  eend 
by  you  a  thousand  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Blount  for  the  conUnuance  of  her  good 
humour  and  good  health."— Mallet  to  Pope.    *  Qent.'s  Mag.'  for  Oct.  18:15. 
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Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a 
regular  poem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  pertness  than  wit, 
and  more  confidence  than  knowledge.  The  versification  is 
tolerable,  nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  '  Eurydice,'  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1731,  of  which  I  know  not  the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but 
have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  Aaron 
Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much  commended.'* 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronunciation  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished  as  a  Scot,^°  he  seems  in- 
clined to  disencumber  himself  from  all  adherences  of  his 
original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch 
Malloch  to  English  Mallet^  without  any  imaginable  reason  of 
preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  discover.^*  What  other 
proofs  he  gave  of  disrespect  to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom 
Scotchmen  did  not  commend.*^ 

•  '  Eurydioe  *  was  published  by  Millar  in  the  March  of  the  same  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Of  the  succe-ss  of  the  performance  or  the 
publication,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  Johnson.  It  occasioned,  however,  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet  of  criticism,  entitled  *  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Eurydice.* 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mallet  to  Andrew  Millar,  in  which  he  says  (22nd 
Aug.  1757),  **  If  it  [*  Eurydioe ']  is  not  now  the  best  play  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  my  time,  the  author  and  it  ought  to  be  buried  together." 

*•  Sir,  when  people  watch  me  narrowly,  and  I  do  not  watch  myself,  they 
will  find  me  out  to  be  of  a  particular  county.  In  the  same  manner  Dunning 
may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire  man.  So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found 
out.  But,  Sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage.  I  never  catched 
Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent;  and  yet  Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and  twenty 
before  he  came  to  London. — Johnson  :  Jiosurell  by  Croker,  p.  232. 

"  In  the  octavo  Abridgment  of  his  Dictionary,  published  in  1756,  Johnson 
has  given,  under  the  article  AliaSf  *  Mallet  alias  Malloch.',  (See  *  Boswell  by 
Croker,*  p.  730.) 

The  change  occurred  in  1726;  for  the  verses  to  Thomson  in  this  year  are 
signed  Malloch^  while  his  name  is  found  among  the  subscribers  to  Savage's 
Miscellany  of  the  same  year  as  Mallet.  He  had  thought  of  this  renouncement 
of  name  as  early  as  September,  1724.  **  My  cousin  Paton,"  he  says  to  Ker, 
"  would  have  me  write  my  name  MaUet,  for  there  is  not  one  Englishman 
that  can  pronounce  it." 

Johnson  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  proper  pronunciation.  To  a  Scottish 
ear  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  name  between  Malloch  and  Malloch,  and 
to  an  English  ear,  when  pronounced  by  a  Scot,  a  difference  in  sound. 

**  "  This  volume  of  Qascoigne's  Works  was  bought  for  1/.  135.  at  Mr.  Mallet's, 
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About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  familiarly,  published 
his  ^  Essay  on  Man/  but  concealed  the  author ;  and  when 
Mallet  entered  one  day,  Pope  asked  hun  slightly  what  there 
was  new.  Mallet  told  him  that  the  newest  piece  was  something 
called  an  '  Essay  on  Man,'  which  he  had  inspected  idly,  and 
seeing  the  utter  mability  of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill 
in  writing  nor  knowledge  of  his  subject,  had  tossed  it  away. 
Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him  the  secret*' 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared  (1740) 
for  the  press,  Mallet  was  employed  to  prefix  a  Life,  which  he 
has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  some  affectation ;  but 
with  so  much  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that 
when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  War- 
burton  remarked  that  he  might  perhaps  forget  that  Marl- 
1>orough  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  [1737]  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the 
palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  kept 
a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  popularity  by 
the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  [June,  1742]  Mallet  his 
under-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension,  and  they  were  associated  in 
the  composition  of  the  masque  of  *  Alfred,'  which  in  its  original 
state  was  played  at  Cliefden  in  1740  ;  it  was  afterwards  almost 
wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  stage  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  success. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Garrick,  discoursing 
of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  *  Life  of 
Marlborough,'  let  him  know  that  in  the  series  of  great  men, 
quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a  nicJie  for  the  hero  of 
the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he 
could  be  introduced,  but  Mallet  let  him  know  that,  by  a  dex- 
terous anticipation,  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

alias  Mallock's,  alias  McGregor's  sale,  March  14,  1776.  He  waa  the  odIv 
Scotchman  who  died  in  my  memory  imlamented  by  an  individual  of  his  own 
nation." — (Jeo.  Stkhvexs  (Book  sold  at  Ilcber's sale). 

•»  This  story  is  first  told  hi  A>to's  '  Life  of  Pope'  (2  vols.  l2mo.  I74b\  but 
without  naming  ]klallet. 
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"Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exultation, 
"  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the  stage  ?  "  Mallet  then  con- 
fessed that  he  had  a  drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promised  to 
act  it,  and  *  Alfred '  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
shows,  with  strong  conviction,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  posthumous  renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity  ;  and  the  papers 
supposed  to  contain  the  necessary  information  were  delivered  to 
the  Lord  Molesworth,  who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders. 
When  Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  transferred  with 
the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who,  in  some  of  his 
exigencies,  put  them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with  the 
old  Duchess,  who  in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and 
Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition 
to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  rejected,  I  suppose,  with  disdain 
the  legacy,^*  and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon  Mallet,  who 
had  from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  [died  1758]  a  pension 
to  promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  but  left  not,  when  he  died,  any  historical 
labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  published  [1739] 
*  Mustapha,'  with  a  prologue  by  Thomson,  not  mean,  but  far 
inferior  to  that  which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for  *  Aga- 
memnon.' The  epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promised, 
which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  his  master.  It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1739,  and 
was  well  received,  but  was  never  revived.  ^^ 

**  Glover,  in  hia  *  Memoirs'  (p.  57),  regrets  that  the  "  capricious  restrictions 
of  the  wiU  compelled  him  to  reject  the  undertaking."  Ho  alludes  to  the 
power  Tested  in  Lord  Chesterfield  of  revising  the  whole. 

^  '  Mustapha '  was  acted  fourteen  nights,  and  was  attended  by  the  whole 
of  the  Opposition.     Its  success  as  a  party  piece  was  complete. 

••  The  pit  [the  first  night]  was  before  five  o'clock  filled  with  gentlemen  who 
made  a  very  polite  appearance,  and  were  mostly  of  the  Scots  nation.  .  .  .  The 
whole  play  was  acted  without  one  hiss  or  mark  of  dislike.  .  .  .  The  best 
description  and  the  most  moving  distress  passed  in  silence,  while  any  casual 
expression  which  Wiis  capable  of  being  interpreted  into  a  meaning  irnintended, 
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In  1740  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
masque  of  '  Alfred,'  in  conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest  After  a  long 
interval,  his  next  work  was  '  Amyntor  and  Theodora'  (1747), 
a  long  stoiy  in  blank  verse ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  senti- 
ment, and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy. 
But  it  is  blank  verse.  This  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.^'  The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and  it  is 
now  lost  in  forgetfulness.^' 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  dependence 
on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to  Bolingbroke;  a  man  whose 
pride  and  petulance  made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or 
keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act  which, 
I  hope^  was  unwillingly  performed.  \Mien  it  was  found  [1744] 
that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed  an  unauthorised  pamphlet, 
called  *'  The  Patriot  King,'  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  useless 
fury,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  employed  Mallet  (1749) 
as  the  executioner  of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or 
had  not  spirit,  to  refuse  the  office  ;  and  was  rewarded,. not  long 
after  [1751],  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  worksL 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  during  the 
opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  Francklin,  as  he  supposed, 
in  perpetuity.  These,  among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  will. 
The  question  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but  when  they  decided 
against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  award,  and  by  the 

I  believe,  by  the  author  met  with  the  loudest  applauses."— <S<?ofs  Magaxvue  for 
1739.  vol.  i.'p.  8S. 

'•  '  Amyntor  aud  Theodora,  or  the  Hermit*  A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos. 
London:  printeil  for  Paul  Vaillant  in  the  Strand,  1747,  4to. 

It  appeared  anonymously,  with  a  dedioation  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who, 
before  Mallet's  *  Truth  in  Rhyme,*  affixed  the  following: — 

It  has  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy; 
It  has  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I. 

Imprimatur:  Chesterfield. 

■^  Vaillant  advertised  it  as  Entered  at  SUtioners*  Hall,  and  added  in  his 
advertisement  that  he  would  prosecute  any  one  who  pirated  it.  For  this  poem 
Mallet  received  from  Vaillant  120  guineas  (Warton's  'Pope,*  ix.  134).  It  a^ 
published  in  May,  1747,  price  3*.  6tt 
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help  of  Millar,  the  bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find, 
but  with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation.^^ 

In  1755,  his  masque  of  '  Britannia '  was  acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  '  Elvira'  in  1763  ;  ^^  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Book  oi  Entries  for  ships  in  the 
port  of  London.^^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,*^  when  the  nation  was  ex- 
asperated by  ill  success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  public 
vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under 
the  character  of  a  '  Plain  Man.'  The  paper  was  with  great 
industry  circulated  and  dispersed  ;  and  he,  for  his  seasonable 
intervention,  had  a  considerable  pension  bestowed  upon  him, 
which  he  retained  to  his  death.^'^ 

*•  The  day  of  publication  was  the  day  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  occa- 
sioned an  epigram  by  Garrick.  Johnson's  famous  saying  about  the  scoundrel 
and  coward  and  the  beggarly  Scotchman  is  one  of  the  best  remembered,  as  it 
was  certainly  the  first,  in  print  of  his  many  memorable  sayings.  (See  '  Boswell 
by  Croker/  p.  88,  and  'Goldsmith's  Works '  by  Cunningham,  vol.  iv.  p.  179.) 

*•  •  Elvira  *  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  was  attacked  by  three 
Scotchmen  in  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Critical  Strictures  on  the  New 
Tragedy  of  "Elvira,"  written  by  Mr.  David  Malloch.  London:  printed  for 
W.  Flexney,  near  Gray'sinn,  Holbom,  1763,*  with  this  prefatory  " Advertise- 
ment : " — "  We  have  followed  the  authority  of  Sir  David  Dairy mple  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson  in  the  orthography  of  Mr.  Malloch's  name,  as  we  imagine  the 
Decision  of  these  gentlemen  will  have  more  weight  in  the  world  of  letters  than 
even  that  of  the  said  Mr.  Malloch  himself."  This  pamphlet  (it  has  little  wit) 
was  written  by  the  Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  George  Dempster,  and  James 
Boswell.  (See  'Boswell  by  Croker,'  p.  139.) 

*  Worth  400/.  a-year. 

Next  Mallet  came;  Mallet  who  knows  each  ai*t 
The  ear  to  tickle  and  to  soothe  the  heart; 
Who  with  a  goose-quill,  like  a  magic  rod, 
Transforms  a  Scottish  peer  into  a  god. 
Oh !  matchless  Mallet,  by  one  stroke  to  clear. 
One  lucky  stroke,  four  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Long  round  a  court  poor  Gay  dependent  hung 
(And  yet  most  trimly  has  the  poet  sung). 
Twice  six  revolving  years  vain  hoping  pass'd. 
And  \mrewarded  went  away  at  last. 

Shaw  :  The  Race,  1766. 
The  Scottish  peer  was  the  Earl  of  Bute. 

"  The  war  of  1756. 

**  To  Lord  Anson. 

Wimpole,  Oct.  10th,  1756. 
My  dear  Lord, — I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's 
TOL.  ni.  2  B 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to  France ;  ** 
but  after  a  while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone 
to  England,  and  died  in  April,  17G5.** 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  several  chil- 
dren.2^  One  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  of  rank,  named 
Cilesia,  wTote  a  tragedy,  called  '  Almida,'  which  was  acted  at 
Drury  Lane.*®     His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 


doing  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  to  return  (by  his  servant)  to  Mr.  Cleveland  the 
manuscript  of  Mr.  Mallet's  pamphlet.  I  had  read  it  quite  through,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  cannot  find  much  fault  with  it,  though  I  must  own  I  am  not  much 
enamoured  with  it.  But  this  entre  nouSf  for  authora  of  this  kind  must  not  be 
disco uragetl  by  too  much  criticism.  However,  I  have  ventured  to  put  down 
in  the  enclosed  sheet  of  paper  some  remarks  and  queries,  which  I  desire  your 
Lordship  will  take  the  trouble  to  pei-use,  and  to  consider  whether  you  think 
any  of  them  improper,  especially  in  what  relates  to  maritime  affairs  and  dispo- 
sitions. Whatever  you  shall  disappix)ve  in  this  paper  of  mine,  I  desire  you 
will  strike  out,  and  then  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  my  request  to  him 
to  copy  it  over  fair,  and  forthwith  send  such  copy  to  Mr.  Mallet,  keeping  my 
original.  My  reason  (which  I  will  tell  your  Lordship)  for  taking  this  method 
is,  that  I  am  not  fond  of  giving  a  handle  to  be  named  as  a  joint  author  with 
this  gentleman ;  but  1  have  writ  him  a  very  civil  letter,  wherein  I  have  in- 
formed him  that  he  will  yerj  soon  receive  such  a  paper  from  Mr.  Cleveland.  I 
have  also  modestly  suggested  to  him  to  add  something  further,  by  way  of 
observation  and  argument,  upon  the  points  of  conduct  chiefly  objected  to,  for 
in  that  part  I  suspect  the  performance  to  be  chiefly  deficient. 

Ever  yours, 

— (liarrow's  'Anson,'  8vo.,  1839.)  Hardwicke. 

^  His  last  dirty  work  was  in  the  famous  Hamilton  and  Douglas  case: — 
"  Know^,  then,  that  there  is  not  a  retailer  of  gingerbread  nuts,  a  vender  of 
brandy  by  the  gill,  or  of  mellow  apples  by  the  dozen,  a  dresser  of  bullock's 
liver  for  the  Savoyai'ds,  or  a  washer  of  their  linen  shirts  when  shirts  they  have, 
from  one  end  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  the  other,  with  whom  I  am  not 
particularly  acijuainted ;  for  such,  my  Lord,  are  the  marvellous  engines  with 
which  the  House  of  Hamilton  is  attempting  to  overturn  that  of  Douglas." — 
Mallkt  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1764  (MS.). 

^  By  his  will,  dated  20th  June,  1755,  he  leaves  his  wife  Lucy  Mallet  his  sole 
executrix.  He  was  buried  27th  April,  1765, 1  believe,  at  Putney,  where  he 
had  long  resided. 

**  7th  Oct.,  1742,  David  Mallet,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  Miss  Lucy  Elstob.— 6'cV£/.*s  Mag.  for  1742,  p.  546.  This,  I  suspect^ 
was  his  second  wife. 

*  Mallet's  widow,  I  hear,  sets  out  on  her  return  to  France  very  soon;  and, 
having  despatched  her  daughter  down  to  Scotland,  there  remains  nothing  in 
this  coimtry  that  can  deprive  the  beaitx  csprifs  of  Paris  of  the  company  of  that 
unparalleled  lady.— Bi'.  Douglas  to  D.  Hume,  Loudon,  June  25,  1765:  Letten 
of  Eminent  Persons  addressed  to  D,  IJuinc,  Bvo.  1849,  p.  20. 
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mau's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable  fortune,  which  she  took 
care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands.*' 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ; 
his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he 
suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give 
it  His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.^**  The  rest  of 
his  character  may,  without  injury  to  his  memory,  sink  into 
silence.*^ 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class.  There 
is  no  species  of  composition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  His 
Dramas  had  their  day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten :  his 
blank  verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.     His  '  Life 


^  Mr.  Mallet  and  inn  lady  appeared  to  all  the  world  to  be  the  happiest 
couple  in  it,  and  I  desii'e  to  have  no  doubt  that  they  really  were  what  they 
wished  the  world  should  think  them.  However,  Mrs.  Mallet  to  her  excessive 
love  joined  the  most  consummate  prudence.  Every  shilling  of  her  fortune, 
which  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  she  settled  upon  herself ; 
but  then  she  took  all  imaginable  care  that  Mr.  Mallet  should  appear  like  a 
gentleman  of  distinction,  and,  from  her  great  kindness,  she  always  purchased 
everything  that  he  wore:  hat,  stockings,  coat,  waistcoat,  &c.,  were  all  of  her 
own  choice,  as  well  aa  at  her  own  cost ;  and  such  was  the  warmth  of  her  fond- 
ness, that  she  took  care  all  the  world  should  know  the  pains  she  bestowed  on 
her  husband's  dress. — T.  Daviks:  Life  of  Oarrick,  ii.  47. 

*'*  Mr.  Mallet,  a  name  among  the  English  poets,  is  praised  by  an  unforgiving 
enemy  for  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  conversation,  and  his  wife  wjis  not  des- 
titute of  wit  or  learning. — Gibbon:  Antobuxjraphy, 

When  Gibbon's  father  removed  him  from  Oxford,  he  carried  him  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  and  neighbour  at  Putney — Mallet,  "by  whose  philosophy," 
the  future  historian  records,  **  I  was  rather  scandalised  than  reclaimed." 
Gibbon  attended  the  rehearsal  and  first  night  of  Mallet's  last  play,  and  has  left 
a  long  account  of  it  in  his  journal. 

"  He  [Johnson]  said  that  Mallet  was  the  prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town, 
and  always  kept  good  company.  That,  from  his  way  of  talking,  he  saw,  and 
always  said,  that  he  had  not  written  any  part  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, though  perhaps  he  intended  to  do  it  at  some  time,  in  which  case  he 
was  not  culpable  in  taking  the  pension." — Johnson:  JJoswcli  by  Croker,  p.  321. 

"  Mr.  Mallet's  favourite  dress  was  a  suit  of  black  velvet." — T.  Daviks:  Life 
of  Oarrick f  ii.  47. 

*  **  Mallet's  boasts,  however,  should  not,  I  imagine,  have  much  effect  with 
those  who  know  him;  for,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  him,  I  feel  an  unac- 
countable propensity  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what  he  tells  me.  His  conduct 
as  commissioner  has  not  at  all  belied  the  opinion  you  had  of  him.  In  one 
respect  we  have  a  little  improved ;  we  have  made  him  less  impertinent ;  but  I 
can't  boast  that  we  have  made  him  more  candid." — Alex.  Wi:DDEUBuaN  (Lord 
Loughborough)  to  D.  Hume,  Paris,  28th  Oct.,  1764. 
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of  Bacon '  Is  known  as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's  Yolumes^  bat 
is  no  longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling 
in  the  world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and  emerging  occa- 
sionally from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  his 
personal  influence ;  but  which,  conveying  little  information  and 
giving  no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the  succession 
of  things  produces  new  topics  of  conversation  and  other  modes 
of  amusement^ 

^  "  Mallet  had  talenta  enough  to  keep  hig  literary  reputation  alive  aa  long  as 
he  himaelf  lived;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  ia  a  good  deal" — Johnson*.  Boswell 
by  Croker,  p.  257. 

If  Johnson  had  been  fond  of  haUada,  he  could  have  said  a  word  in  favour  of 
Mallet's  '  Edwin  and  Emma,'  1760  (4to.  Baskerville);  but  Johnson  did  not  care 
for  ballads.    In  his  '  life  of  Tickell '  be  is  silent  about '  Colin  and  Lucy.' 
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A  K  E  N  S  I  D  E. 

1721-1770. 

Bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  —  Educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden  — 
Determines  to  study  Physic  —  Publishes  *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion' —  His  Quarrel  with  Warburton  —  Writes  a  Poem  against  Pul- 
teney  —  Publishes  a  volume  of  Odes  —  Mr.  Dyson's  friendship  for  him 
—  His  small  practice  as  a  physician  —  Death,  and  Burial  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Mark  Akenside  was  bom  on  the  9ih  of  November,  1721,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the 
Presbyterian  sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumsden.* 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Newcastle,  and  was  afterwards  instructed  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  that  he 
might  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and 
received  some  assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  Dissenters 
employ  in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune.  But  a  wider 
view  of  the  world  opened  other  scenes  and  prompted  other 
hopes :  he  determined  to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contri- 
bution, which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he  justly 
thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dissenting  minister, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Dissenter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  retained 
an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  disguises  from  the 
world,  and  not  rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  possesses,  an 
envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness,  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an 
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1710,  August  10. — Mark  Akenside  and  Mary  Lumeden.  Mar." — Register 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle.  (' Biograpliical  Notice  of  Akenside/  by  Robert 
White,  p.  1.)  His  father  wrote  his  name  Akinside,  and  so  did  his  son  till  he 
became  diatinguished. 
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impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert  and  confound,  with  very  little 
care  what  shall  be  established.*  ,        ,,  ,     , 

\kensidc  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt  very  early  the 

motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those  students  who  have  very  early 

stored  their^'memories  with  sentiments  and  images.    Many  of  hU 

performances  were  produced  in  his  youth;'  and  his  greatest 

work,  'The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,   appeared  m  1744.*     I 

have  heard  Dodslev.  bv  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that 

when  the  copv  was  offered  hmu  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which 

was  an  hundied  and  twenty  pounds,  being  such  as  he  was  not 

inclined  to  give  precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who, 

baving  looked  into  it,  advised  hhn  not^  to  make  a  niggardly 

offer,  for  "  this  was  no  every-day  writer." » 

w-n     stadent  *t  Edinbui^h,  was  a  member  of  the  Medical 

t  Akensi^ie.  ^°*°  '    formed,  and  was  eminently  diatingniahed  by  the  do- 

^^**^^'  ^^**  hTd^red  in  the  course  of  the  debates.    Dr.  Roberteon  (who 

queiM^  which  nt  **^J|^^  ^f  dirinity  in  the  same  university)  told  me  that  he 

"""^  **  *^**LSried  to  attend  their  meetings  chiefly  to  hear  the  apeediea  of 

m:as  freqq«**v    ^^  object  of  whose  ambition  then  was  a  seat  in  PSarliament; 

AVeitfa^e.  ^^^^  ^g  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  he  had  aome  proa- 

*  ®^^***'*?^S«,  '^^  ^^^  which  he  conceived  his  talents  to  be  much  better 

P*^  ^  ^^  fer  the  profession  he  had  chosen.     In  this  opinion  he  was  pro- 

•dal***^  2*j^t,  as  he  was  generally  considered  by  his  fellow-students  aa  fcr 

VaWj"  * ^V^ijcal  science  to  several  of  his  companions. — Ddqald  Stewart: 

in*****]!^  /*Wf.  of  t/ie  Human  Mind,  iii.  501. 

K***  ^L^  t«fy  yo^i^g  when  he  became  a  poet  in  print,  many  of  his  boyish 
•  '^-grt^Hng  in  the  pages  of  '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.'    One  of  his  first 
"^in  the  number  of  that  periodical  for  April,  1737,  and  is  called  'The 
jo  imitation  of  Spenser's  Style  and  StauzA.*     The  letter  with  which 
signed  "  Marcus,"  pleads  excuse  for  its  defects,  as  "the  perform- 
^/^^oe  in  his  sixteenth  year."   This  is  not  a  common  poem;  but  it  is  very 
^jj^the  style,  though  written  in  the  stanza,  of  Spenser. 

jTaiifrirl"'"  next  communication  was  in  the  August  of  1738;  *A  British 
■yuppie,  occasioned  by  the  Insults  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  present  Prepa- 
-g|jiui8  for  War.*  This  noble-spirited  poem,  as  it  is  called  by  Sylvanus  Urban, 
^  loo  near  an  echo  of  the  *  Britannia  *  of  Thomson ;  but  it  is  no  everyday 
^gnto;  and  so  it  was  thought  by  Cave,  who  printed  it  at  the  same  time  in 
H  sixpenny  folio.  "If  the  ingenious  author,'*  says  Cave,  "will  inform  ua 
how  we  may  direct  a  packet  to  his  hands,  we  will  send  him  our  acknow- 
ledgments for  so  great  a  favour  with  a  parcel  of  the  folio  edition." 

<  The  poem  appeared  anonymously;  and  a  scribbler  of  the  name  of  Rolt 
went  over  to  Dublin,  published  an  edition  of  it  as  his  own  work,  and  lived  for 
some  months  at  the  best  tables  on  the  fame  which  it  brought  him.  (See  Bos- 
well  by  Croker,  p.  121.)  Akenside  vindicated  his  right  by  publishing  an 
edition  with  his  name. 

^  \\^hat  was  thought  of  the  new  poet  and  his  poem  by  some  men  of  genius 
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In  1741  he  went  to  Ley  den  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  three  years  afterwards  (May  16,  1744)  became  doctor  of 
physic,  having,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Univer- 
sities, published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The  subject  which  he 
chose  was  *  The  Original  and  Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus ; ' 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  departed,  with  great  judgment,  from 
the  opinion  then  established,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which 
has  been  since  confirmed  and  received. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound  of  liberty,* 
and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to  anything  esta- 
blished. He  adopted  Shaftesbury's  foolish  assertion  of  the 
efBcacy  of  ridicule  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was 
attacked  by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson : '  Warburton 
afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to 
the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  in 
a  long  and  eager  discussion  of  this  idle  question  may  easily  be 
collected.  If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether  such  ridicule  be 
just ;  and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth  as 
the  test  of  ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure, 
and  lucUcrous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both  cases 

of  the  time  is  painful  to  tell.  Three  have  left  their  opinions  in  writing. 
Gray  thought  it  above  mediocrity,  now  and  then  rising  to  the  best,  particularly 
in  description;  that  it  was  often  obscure,  and  at  times  unintelligible.  "I 
have  read  'The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'*'  writes  Ambrose  Philips;  "there 
are  in  it  frequent  obscurities,  and  it  glares  too  much."  "  There  is  a  poem  of 
this  season,"  writes  Shenstone,  ''  called  'The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  worth 
your  reading;  but  it  is  an  expensive  quarto:  if  it  comes  out  in  a  less  size,  I  will 
bring  it  home  with  me." 

'  Smollett  ridiculed  him  (1751)  in  'Peregrine  Pickle'  as  the  republican 
doctor;  the  purveyor  of  the  inimitable  dinner  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
To  complete  the  likeness,  he  has  made  him  quote  himself.  (Compare  '  Per. 
Pickle,'  ii.  248,  ed.  1751,  and  Akenside's  note  on  his  'Ode  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.') 

"*  Dyson's  defence  was  an  anonymous  '  Epistle;'  in  which  I  think  with  Mr. 
Dyoe,  that  there  is  more  of  Akenside  than  Dyson. 
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must  be  known  before  it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational, 
and  whose  is  ridiculous — who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be 
despised.  Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laughter, 
but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died  before  he  bad 
finished,  he  omitted  the  lines  which  had  given  occasion  to 
Warburton's  objections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Leyden  (1745),  his 
first  collection  of  odes ;  and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriot- 
ism to  write  [1744]  a  very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney, 
whom  he  stigmatizes,  under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer 
of  his  country.^ 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first  commenced 
[1744]  physician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr.  Stonehouse  then 
practised,  with  such  reputation  and  success,  that  a  stranger  was 
not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him.     Akenside  tried  the  eon- 

^  Akenside's  share  in  '  Dodaley's  Museum/  and  the  remuneration  he  re- 
ceived from  Dodsley  for  his  services  in  that  work,  have  escaped  his  biogrsphen. 
All  that  Mr.  Dyce  says  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : — **  He  also  contributed  to 
Dodsley's  excellent  periodical  publication,  *  The  Museiun,  or  Literary  and 
Historical  Register,*  several  prose  papera,  which  deserve  to  be  reprinted.'* 
The  following  document  is  in  Akenside's  handwriting,  and  is  here  printed 

from  the  original  in  my  possession : — 

Jany.  20,  1745-6. 

Dr.  Akinside  engages  to  Mr.  Dodsley  for  six  months,  commencing  the  25th 
of  March  next, 

To  prepare  and  have  ready  for  the  press  once  a  fortnight,  one  Essay,  when- 
ever necessary  for  carrying  on  a  work  to  be  called  The  Museum.     And  also 

To  prepare  and  have  ready  for  the  press  once  a  fortnight  an  account  of  the 
most  considerable  books  in  English,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  which  have  been 
lately  published,  and  which  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  furnish :  and  the  said  Acoount 
of  Books  shall  be  so  much  in  quantity  as  along  with  the  Essay  above  men- 
tioned may  fill  a  sheet  and  a  half  in  small  pica,  whenever  so  much  is  neoesBsry 
for  carrying  on  the  said  design. 

Dr.  Akinside  also  engages  to  supervise  the  whole,  and  to  correct  the  preei 
of  his  own  part — On  condition 

That  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  pay  to  Dr.  Akinside  fifty  pounds  on  or  before  the 
27th  of  September  next. 

'Tis  also  agreed  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Dodsley  thinks  proper  to  continue  the 
Paper,  and  so  long  as  Dr.  Akinside  consents  to  manage  it,  the  Terms  above 
mentioned  shall  remain  in  force,  and  not  less  than  an  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  be  offered  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  nor  more  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Akinside, 
as  witness  our  hands. 

Mark  Akinside. 

ROBT.  DODSLET. 
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test  awhile ;  and  having  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for 
liberty,  removed  [1747]  to  Hampstead,  where  he  resided  more 
than  two  years,  and  then  fixed  himself  in  London,^  the  proper 
place  for  a  man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was  still  to  make  his 
way  as  a  physician  ;  and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
great  exigencies,  but  that  Mr.  Dyson, ^°  with  an  ardour  of 
Mendship  that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  Thus  supported,  he  advanced  gra- 
dually in  medical  reputation,  but  never  attained  any  great 
extent  of  practice,  or  eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in 
a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  Fortune ;  his 
degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally  casual :  they 
that  employ  him  know  not  his  excellence  ;  they  that  reject  him 
know  not  his  deficience.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had  looked 
on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  century,  a 
very  curious  book  might  be  written  on  the  *  Fortune  of 
Physicians.' 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his  own  suc- 
cess :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by  all  the  common  methods  ;^^ 
he  became  [1753]  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  he  obtained 
a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  [1754]  into  the 
College  of  Physicians;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  published, 
from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  and  observations ;  he  became 
[1759]  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  he  read  [1755]  the 
Gulstonian  Lectures  in  Anatomy  ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Croonian  Lecture,  a  history  of  the  revival  of  Learning,  from 
which  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in  conversation,  he  very  eagerly 
forced  himself  into  notice  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance 
and  literature.^* 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was  considered  as  a 

•  In  Bloomsbury  Square. 

*•  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  of  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Akenside  obtained  his  acquaintance  in  Bklinburgh, 
where  Dyson  was  studying  law,  and  Akenside  was  studying  physic.  He  died 
Sept.  16,  1776. 

"  He  was,  it  is  said,  somewhat  harsh  and  unfeeling  in  his  treatment  of  hos- 
pital patients,  and  made  but  little  way  either  with  the  poor  or  the  rich. 

**  Of  all  our  poets,  perhaps,  Akenside  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  since 
]Cilton.~Jo6.  Wabton:  Essay  on  Pope,  ii.  386,  ed.  1782. 
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very  conspicuous  specimen  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him  to 
the  same  height  of  place  among  the  scholars  as  he  possessed 
before  among  the  wits ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have  risen  to  a 
greater  elevation  of  character,  but  that  his  studies  were  ended 
with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June  23,  1770,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.^' 

Akenside  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didactic  and  lyric  poet 
His  great  work  is  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination ;'  a  performance 
which,  published  as  it  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  raised 
expectations  that  were  not  very  amply  satisfied.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly a  just  claim  to  very  particular  notice,  as  an  example 
of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisi- 
tions, of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised 
in  combining  and  comparing  them. 

With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  author  I  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  my  business  is  with  his  poetry.  The  subject  is 
well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  delight  The  only 
difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illustrations ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  in  such  exuberance  of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point 
between  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts  seem  artificially  dis- 
posed, with  sufficient  coherence,  so  as  that  they  cannot  change 
their  places  without  injury  to  the  general  design. 

His  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuriance  of  expresdon, 
that  they  are  hidden,  like  Butler's  Moon,  by  a  *  Veil  of  Light ;' 
they  are  forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dress. 
Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puMa  sui.  The  words  are  multiplied  till 
the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  attention  deserts  the  mind,  and 
settles  in  the  ear.     The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  dif- 

'*  Byhiawill,  dated  Gth  December,  1767,  he  left  his  "whole  estate  and 
effects'  of  whatever  kind  '*  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dyson.  He  died  at  his  houaa  in 
Burlington  Street,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James',  Piccadilly; 
but  his  grave  remains  unmarked  to  this  day. 

"  That '  Akenside  when  he  walked  in  the  streets  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
one  of  his  own  Alexandrines  set  upright '  was  a  saying  of  Henderson  the  actor« 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  true  poet  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  Rogers,  who  heard  • 
it  repeated  many  years  ago."— Dvce:  Appendix  to  his  Life  of  Akenside, 

The  only  portrait  of  Akenside  is  a  characteristic  profile  by  Arthur  Pond,. 
drawn  1754,  and  engraved  by  E.  Fisher  1772. 
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fusion,  sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted ;  but,  after 
many  turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in. 
He  remarked  little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise  should  not  be 
denied.  In  the  general  fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps 
superior  to  any  other  writer  of  blank-verse  ;  his  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatenation  of  his  verses 
is  commonly  too  long  continued,  and  the  full  close  does  not 
recur  with  suflicient  frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and  as  nothing  is 
distinguished,  nothing  is  remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank-verse  afibrds  from  the  necessity 
of  closing  the  sense  with  the  couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active 
minds  into  such  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not  easily  persuaded 
to  close  the  sense  at  all.  Blank-verse  will  therefore,  I  fear,  be 
too  often  found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious, 
and  in  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  prosaic,  and  ele- 
gant as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is  to  be  commended  as  having 
fewer  artifices  of  disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases  or  twists  his  metre 
into  harsh  inversions.  The  sense  however  of  his  words  is 
strained,  when  "  he  views  the  Ganges  from  Alpine  heights ;" 
that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant  surely 
intrudes  (but  when  was  blank-verse  without  pedantry  ?)  when 
he  tells  how  "  Planets  absolve  the  stated  round  of  Tima" 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that  he  intended 
to  revise  and  augment  this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  design.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly  retained  in  the 
late  Collection.  He  seems  to  have  somewhat  contracted  his 
difiiision ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional  book,  the 
*Tale  of  Solon '  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly  censured  by 
Mr.  Walker,^*  unless  it  may  be  said  in  his  defence,  that  what 

14  'ExerciBes  for  Improvement  in  Elocution/  p.  66. — Johnson. 
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he  has  omitted  was  not  properly  in  his  plan.  "  His  picture  of 
man  is  grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  appetites 
and  powers  she  is  invested  with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  through- 
out the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  supplied  by  the  mas- 
terly pencil  of  Dr.  Young ;  who,  like  a  good  philosopher,  has 
invincibly  proved  the  immortality  of  man,  from  the  grandeur  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  his  state ;  for 
this  reason,  a  few  passages  are  selected  from  the  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  which,  with  those  from  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  powers,  situation,  and  end  of  man." 

I  lis  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered ;  but  a  short  con- 
sideration will  dispatch  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he 
addicted  himself  so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the 
ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon 
his  harp,  his  former  powers  seem  to  desert  him ;  he  has  no  longer 
his  luxuriance  of  exj>n"ssion,  nor  variety  of  images.  His  thoughts 
are  cold,  and  his  wonls  inelegant.  Yet  such  was  his  love  of 
lyrics,  that,  having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy  his 
*  Epistle  to  Curio/  he  transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  ode 
disgrac^eful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said :  the  sentiments 
commonly  want  force,  nature,  or  novelty ;  the  diction  is  some- 
times harsh  and  uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-constructed  and  un- 
pleasant, and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully  disposed,  too 
distant  from  each  other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to 
established  use,  and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in 
a  short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiar  with  an 
innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly,  cannot  be  required ; 
they  have  doubtless  brighter  and  darker  parts  :  but  when  they 
are  once  found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be 
spared  ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criticised  that  will  not 
be  read?  '^ 

'*  The  amplest  and  ablest  memoir  of  Akenside  is  by  Mr.  Dyce  in  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Akensidc's  Poems,  18:^7. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  letters  (three  in  number)  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time  : — 

Akenside  to  Mb.  David  Fordyce. 
To  he  left  (U  the  shop  of  Mr,  Oavin  Ilamiltmi,  Bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 

Saturday  night,  ten  o'clock. 

Deab  Sib, — About  ten  minutes  ago  I  received  your  letter.  I  lioi>e  I 
may  congratulate  you  on  the  pleasures  you  are  now  eDJoyin;jc  at  Edinburgh 
among  those  whose  conversation  1  envy  yon,  and  to  whom  I  envy  your 
oonversation.  Your  reflections  on  the  face  of  society  in  those  countries 
you  have  been  travelling  through,  are,  1  dare  say,  extremely  just ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  have  at  present  no  prosi^ict  of  any  valuable  change,  any 
general  introduction  either  of  plenty  or  independence  among  the  multi- 
tude, much  less  of  that  manly  and  rational  spirit  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  ought  to  be  the  very  end  of  society,  since  it  can  never  be  obtained 
but  by  society,  and  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  those  enjoyments  which 
society  produces.  I  am  very  sensibly  vexed  when  1  hear  i)eople  asserting 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  human  species  must,  by  the  necessity  of  civil 
government,  remain  ignorant  of  this  divine  ])ossession,  brutal  and  without 
even  a  comprehension  of  the  ends  of  life,  which  they  si>end  in  vain  as  to 
their  own  parts,  going  out  of  the  world  just  as  they  came  into  it,  without 
nourishment  or  growth  to  their  minds,  without  advancing  one  step  in  the 
scale  of  nature.  What  can  I  think  of  that  scene  of  government  which 
naturally  leads  men  to  a  ])osition  so  shocking  and  absurd  ? 

Your  view  of  the  Inquiry  about  the  Sciences  is  ])erfectly  congruous  to 
mine.  As  to  your  Initiation  and  Oath,  1  like  it  extremely — only  do  not 
you  think  those  terms  or  ai)pellations,  the  Titronc  of  Ilo^wur  and  the 
Chamber  of  heroic  Virtue ^  will  look  rather  aflected?  If  we  conceive  the 
thing  as  actually  existing,  and  students  at  an  academy  calling  chambers, 
&c.y  by  such  names,  I  am  afraid  wo  sliould  think  the  fashion  strained 
almost  to  pedantry.  The  statues  of  Virtue  and  Liberty  on  each  side  the 
roetrum  are,  I  think,  very  proper;  also  the  inscription  and  the  other 
bustos,  excepting  only  Machiavel.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  genius, 
and  has  wrote  well  as  far  as  his  materials  allowed  him  to  go  ;  but  being 
conversant  only  with  little  Italitm  republics  and  principalities,  where  i)er- 
sonal  considerations  are  the  principal  or  only  springs  of  action,  and  conse- 
quently where  government  is  often  subservient  to  the  worst  passions,  and 
carried  on  by  the  worst  arts — from  these  causes  having  no  com])rehension 
of  an  extensive  and  virtuous  plan  of  a  Constitution,  he  has  often  wrote 
crudely,  generally  so  monstrous  wiciedly,  that  I  think  you  should  not 
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allow  him  a  place  among  those  heroes,  but  put  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
stead. 

1  have  enclosed  the  Oath  as  1  would  choose  it :  the  alterations  are  marked 
with  figures: — 1.  This  passage  redundant.  2.  Systems  too  recluse  and 
subtle  a  word.  3.  King  has  naturally  a  bad  or  sordid  idea.  4.  Honour- 
aiie  more  sober  and  moral  than  glorious,  5.  So,  &c.,  too  vulgar  and  trivial 
a  phrase. 

As  for  the  poem,  I  am  just  respiring  from  a  pretty  bold  undertaking,  not 
only  in  poetry,  let  me  tell  you,  but  even  in  philosophy — namely,  to  develope 
and  describe  the  general  species  and  laws  of  ridicule  in  the  characters  of 
men,  and  give  an  universal  idea  of  it  in  every  other  subject.  I  have  been 
grievously  put  to  it  in  the  descriptive  part.  The  general  idea  of  the  poem 
is  rather  bashfully  candid — excuse  the  phrase — and  ill  admits  any  appear- 
ance of  satire,  though  this  Inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  plan 
as  relating  to  the  materials  and  ground  of  comedy. 

"  Lo,  thus  far, 
With  bold  adventure  to  the  Mantuan  lyre, 
I  sing  of  Nature's  charms,  and  touch,  well  pleas'd, 
A  stricter  note.     Now  haply  must  my  song 
Unbend  her  serious  measure,  and  declare, 
In  sportive  strains,  how  Folly's  awkward  arts 
Awake  impetuous  I^aughter's  gay  rebuke. 
The  lighter  province  of  the  comic  scene."  '* 

I  am  filing  and  re-touching  every  day,  and  confess  I  long  to  see  the  first 
book  fairly  and  entirely  transcribed  ;  and  if  I  had  it  once  off  my  hands,  I 
imagine  my  thoughts  would  be  freed  from  some  constraint  and  anxiety. 
For  to  you  1  dare  pretend  to  so  much  philosophy,  as  that  I  shall  not  be 
much  disturbed  about  its  success ;  and  I  fancy  my  mind  will  be  much 
more  at  leisure  after  putting  an  end  to  this  task  I  have  so  long  imposed  on 
myself ;  for,  though  this  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  design,  yet  I  have  no 
views  of  completing  the  remainder  otherwise  than  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner  in  the  world  ;  for  this,  if  it  be  worth  aught,  must  answer  all  the 
ends  I  propose  by  it  at  present ;  and  you  know  that  if  it  do  answer  them,  I 
shall  have  other  matters  to  mind  than  versifying.    I  expect  to  finish  the 
transcribing  part  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.    I  must  have  a  few  notes 
too ;  but  I  blush  to  have  said  so  much.    I  have  been  for  these  three  weeks 
proposing  every  post  to  write  to  Mr.  B.,  but  shall  certainly  muster  up 
courage  to  do  it  next  post,  for  does  it  not  require  (if  not  courage)  resolu- 
tion, at  least,  and  self-control  ?    Kemember  me  to  all  our  friends,  and 
believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  affectionately,  M.  A. 

P.S. — Write  to  me  soon,  and  in  my  next  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
about  those  letters  you  are  so  good  as  to  mention. 

M.  A. 

*•  This  was  afterwards  introduced   into  *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,* 
book  iii. 
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Akenside  to  M|t.  David  Fobdycb, 

At  Aberdeen,  N,  Britain, 

Newcastle,  18th  June,  1742. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  that  I  was 
uncertain,  till  of  late,  whether  to  direct  for  you  at  Edinburgh  or  at  Aber- 
deen. I  durst  not,  however,  reply  in  the  language  you  wrote  in ;  for, 
though  I  could  perhaps  have  filled  two  or  three  pages  with  Italian  words 
ranged  in  grammatical  order,  yet,  without  assuming  the  natural  air  and 
spirit  of  the  language,  you  would  no  more  think  I  had  wrote  Italian  than 
you  would  call  that  a  musical  composition  which  was  only  a  number  of 
concords  put  together  without  any  regard  to  the  rhythm  or  style  of  the 
whole.  This  reason  was  stronger  in  writing  to  you,  who  have  attained  so 
perfectly  the  wild  elegance,  the  vagherra,  which  the  Italians  are  so  fond  of 
both  in  language  and  painting,  and  in  which,  1  believe,  they  exceed  all  the 
modems.  What  is  good  in  the  French  authors  is  of  a  more  sober,  classical 
manner,  and  greater  severity  of  design.  The  Spaniards,  I  imagine,  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  Italian  manner.  Our  English  poetry  has  but 
little  of  it,  and  that  chiefly  among  the  older  compositions  of  our  country- 
men— the  juvenilia  of  Milton,  and  the  fairy  scenes  of  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare. Our  nervous  and  concise  language  docs  not  willingly  flow  into 
this  fanciful  luxuriance  ;  besides  that  the  genius  of  our  poetry  delights  in 
a  vehemence  of  passion  and  philosophical  sublimity  of  sentiments  much 
above  its  reach. 

Since  we  parted,  I  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  reading  the  Greek 
philosophers,  especially  the  Stoics.  Upton's  edition  of  Arrian  was  pub- 
lished just  as  I  got  hither :  it  is  in  two  small  quarto  volumes,  neat  enough ; 
the  second  consists  princiimlly  of  the  editor's  comments  and  the  notes  vari- 
orum. He  has  got  a  great  many  remarks  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  they 
are  entirely  critical,  and  contain  very  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  reading 
of  several  passages. 

I  have  had  great  pleasure  from  the  writers  of  this  sect ;  but,  though  I 
admire  the  strength  and  elevation  of  their  moral,  yet,  in  modem  life  espe- 
cially, I  am  afraid  it  would  lead  to  something  splenetic  and  unconversable. 
Besides,  it  allows  too  little  to  domestic  virtue  and  tenderness,  it  dwells  too 
much  on  the  awful  and  sublime  of  life  ;  yet  even  its  sublimity  resembles 
that  of  a  vast  open  prospect  in  winter,  when  the  sun  scarce  can  shine 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  looks  on  the  rigour  of  the  season  with  a  kind 
of  sullen  majesty  ;  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  a  much  narrower  land- 
scape in  the  sunshine  of  a  spring  morning  would  be  much  more  agreeable. 
I  would  therefore  mix  the  Stoic  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  ;  they  would 
equally  temper  and  adom  each  other ;  for,  if  mere  stoicism  be  in  hazard 
of  growing  surly  and  unsocial,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Platonic  enthu- 
siasm has  always  run  to  extravagance,  but  where  it  was  kept  steady  by  a 
severe  judgment ;  besides  that  the  constant  pursuit  of  beauty  and  elegance 
is  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  high  and  florid  desires,  than  which  nothing  is 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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more  dangerous  to  that  internal  freedom  which  is  the  basis  of  virtue.  In 
short,  the  case  seems  much  the  same  here  as  with  the  human  sexes,  either 
of  which  is  liable  to  these  very  imperfections  when  apart,  and  therefore 
the  perfection  of  human  life  is  best  found  in  their  imion.  Were  I  a 
|>ainter,  and  going  to  represent  these  two  sects  in  an  emblematic  way,  I 
would  draw  the  genius  of  the  Stoics  like  a  man  in  his  prime,  or  rather  of  a 
green  and  active  old  age,  with  a  manly  sternness  and  simplicity  in  his  air 
and  habit,  seated  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea  in  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
lightning,  and  regarding  the  noise  of  the  thunder  and  the  rolling  of  the 
waves  with  a  serene  defiance.  But  the  Platonic  genius  I  would  represent 
like  another  Muse — a  virgin  of  a  sweet  and  lively  beauty,  with  wings  to 
her  head,  and  a  loose  robe  of  a  bright  azure  colour.  She  should  be  seated 
in  a  garden,  on  the  brink  of  a  clear  and  smooth  canal,  while  the  sky  were 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  sun  shining  in  the  zenith.  Our  theological  lady, 
conscious  that  her  eyes  could  not  endure  the  splendour  of  his  immediate 
api)earance,  should  be  fixed  in  contemplating  his  milder  image  reflected 
from  the  water.  But  enough  of  this.  I  thank  you  for  your  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  dispose  of  your  jiersonages ;  I  am  only  afraid 
you  will  scarce  find  room  for  the  full  exercise  of  Philander's  genius  and 
virtue  in  the  station  you  have  assigned  him,  for  the  statutes  of  a  college 
are  too  well  known  and  too  strictly  observed  to  leave  a  probability  of 
much  improvement  under  any  particular  president  or  master.  The  rest, 
I  think,  are  very  well  settled.  lYou  might  find  occasion,  in  the  characters 
of  Atticus  and  Sophron,  to  give  a  little  good  advice  on  the  ancient  and 
present  state  of  our  political  constitution. 

We  have  little  news.  I  saw  yesterday  proposals  by  an  Oxford  man  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Poly  bins.  I  am  quite  sick  of  politics — our  present 
politics  I  mean.  Within  this  last  month  or  six  weeks  I  have  seen  Richard- 
son, Pickering,  and  Frank  Hume,  who  all  remembered  you  with  affection ; 
the  two  former  were  for  Paris,  the  last  for  Flanders  with  the  regiment  to 
which  he  is  surgeon.  I  had  a  letter  last  post  from  Russell ;  he  has  been 
ill  of  a  quinsy,  but  is  much  better  :  all  other  friends  are  well.  Roebuck 
is  at  Leyden,  and  takes  his  degree  there  this  summer,  as  Allen  has  already 
done  at  St.  Andrew*s,    Ogle  died  about  a  month  after  we  left  you. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  atfectionate  remembrance  of  the  pleasures 
of  our  late  conversations, 

Dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Mabk  Akinside. 
(Direct  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Akinside's, 
Surgeon  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 
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Akenside  to  Mb.  David  Fobdyce, 

At  Mr.  Oavin  Hamilton's,  Bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 

Newcastle,  30th  July,  1743. 
Deab  Sir, — With  respect  to  Shaftesbury's  Test  of  Truth,  I  apprehend 
the  matter  thus : — Ridicule  is  never  conversant  about  bare  abstract  specu- 
lative truth — about  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  which  merely 
inform  the  understanding  without  affecting  the  temper  and  imagination. 
It  always  supposes  the  perception  of  some  quality  or  object  either  venerable, 
fair,  praiseworth}%  or  mean,  sordid,  and  ignoble.     The  essence  of  the 
TO  yrXoiov  consists  in  the  unnatural  combination  of  these  in  one  appearance ; 
and  hence  you  will  observe  the  origin  of  that  difference  which  is  made 
between  true  ridicule  and  false ;  for  I,  by  a  wrong  imagination,  may  ap- 
prehend that  to  be  sordid  and  ignoble  which  really  is  not ;  I  may  also 
apprehend  it  inconsistent  with   the   other  appearances  of  reverence  or 
beauty,  when  they  are  in  fact  perfectly  coincident.     Take  an  instance  of 
each.     I  remember  to  have  heard  you  condemn  the  late  comic  romance  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  for  representing  Joseph's  temperance  against  the  offers  of 
his  lady  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  your  sentence  was  perfectly  just,  for  it  is 
custom,  corrupted  custom,  and  not  nature,  which  teaches  us  to  annex  ideas 
of  contempt  to  such  an  abstinence;   for  by  vicious  conversations  and 
writings  the  world  is  deceived,  to  think  it  mcongruous,  inconsistent  with 
the  character  and  situation  of  a  man,  and  therefore  ridiculous.     An  in- 
stance of  the  second  kind  may  be  this :  suppose  a  gentleman  nobly  drest, 
a  person  of  a  public  character,  perhaps  in  the  robes  of  his  office,  walking  in 
a  foul  street,  without  any  conceited  airs  or  self-applause  from  his  splendid 
appearance ;  suppose,  by  an  accident  or  fall,  his  garment  quite  stained  and 
defaced, — the  opposition  between  the  splendour  of  one  part  of  his  dress, 
and  the  foul  appearance  of  the  other,  might  perhaps  excite  the  sense  of 
ridicule  in  a  light,  superficial  mind ;  but,  to  a  man  of  taste  and  penetration, 
the  ridicule  would  immediately  vanish,  because,  as  our  gentleman's  mind 
was  not  fondly  prepossessed  with  any  conceit  of  worth  or  considerable 
splendour  in  his  habit,  so  neither  will  the  change  produced  in  it  give  him 
any  sensation  of  real  disgrace  or  shame ;  consequently,  in  his  mind  there 
is  no  incongruity  produced  by  this  external  circumstance,  therefore  nothing 
ridiculous  in  the  ma7i,  in  sentiment,  in  life :  now  take  away  all  ideas  of 
this  intellectual  and  feeling  species,  and  then  try  whether  ridicule  can  have 
any  place  in  an  object ;  you  will  find,  I  believe,  none  at  all.    But  alter  the 
example  a  little,  and  suppose  the  person  so  begrimed  to  have  been  a  fop, 
whose  whole  appearance  and  gesture  showed  how  much  he  valued  himself 
on  his  finery,  there  the  ridicule  will  [be]  irresistible  and  just,  because  the 
incongruity  is  real.     Now,  as  to  the  test  of  our  divine  Master.    This  sense 
of  ridicule  was  certainly  given  us  for  good  ends — in  a  word,  for  the  same 
sort  of  end  as  the  sense  of  beauty  and  veracity  and  gratitude  ;  to  supply 
the  slow  deductions  of  our  reason,  and  lead  us  to  avoid  and  depress  at  first 
sight  some  certain  circumstances  of  the  mind  which  are  really  prejudicial 

2  c  2 
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to  life,  but  would  otherwise  have  required  a  longer  investigation  to  discover 
them  to  be  so  than  we  are  usually  at  leisure  for.  If,  therefore,  by  any 
uniaimess  in  an  argument,  certain  circumstances  relating  to  a  point  in 
question  be  concealed,  to  apply  the  ridicule  is  to  drag  out  those  circum- 
stances, and  set  them  (if  they  be  opposite)  in  the  fullest  light  of  opposition 
to  those  others  which  are  owned  and  pleaded  for,  and  thus  render  the  claim 
inamgruoua  and  ridiculous.  Is  there  any  great  mystery  or  danger  in  this  ? 
and  is  not  Mr.  Warburton — are  not  all  the  priests  in  Christendom — at  full 
liberty  to  inquire  whether  these  circumstances  which  I  represent  as  oppo- 
site and  incongruous,  be  really  so ;  and  whether  they  are  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  claim  ?  If  they  be  not,  my  procedure  is  certainly  itself 
ridiculous,  as  connecting  in  my  own  mind  the  idea  of  the  to  ycXocov  with 
what  is  no  way  related  to  it,  and  very  inconsistent  with  it. 

I  have  not  yet  fixed  either  the  day  of  my  departure  or  my  route,  being 
detained  by  some  accidents  longer  than  I  expected,  only  I  am  pretty  sure 
I  shall  set  forward  in  the  second  week  of  August.    If  you  could  be  at 
leisure  to  send  me  two  or  three  letters  enclosed  in  one  to  myself,  the  carrier 
who  sets  out  every  Thursday  from  Bristow  Port  would  bring  them  safe 
enough,  especially  if  you  tell  him  I  will  give  him  sixpence  or  a  shilling  for 
his  trouble.    You  or  Russell  might  send  them  to  his  lodging  by  a  cadie : 
you  see  my  impudence,  but  you  taught  me  it  by  your  too  great  com- 
plaisance.    There  is  another  carrier,  who  sets  out  from  the  head  of  the 
Cow-gate ;  so  that  if  one  should  not  be  in  the  way,  you  will  find  the  other. 
I  was  half  angry  in  mirth,  that  you  should  so  misapprehend  me  about  my 
diflSculty  in  writing  to  Philostratus ;  I  thought  the  word  setf-conird  would 
have  given  you  a  different  idea  of  the  matter  than  a  diffidence  and  terror  of 
appearing  imder  so  formidable  an  eye.    I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  wrote  a  very 
simple  letter,  without  correction,  without  brilliancy,  without  literature.    I 
iinrote  to  Cleghom  last  night,  to  make  him  laugh,  to  puzzle  and  astonish 
him  in  this  combination  of  woes.    As  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  would  think 
me  distracted,  you  may  be  so  good  as  tell  him  that  you  have  received  a 
letter,  wrote  the  next  morning,  in  which,  after  passing  an  easy  night,  with 
nine  hours'  sleep,  there  api>ears  some  pretty  favourable  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  my  senses.     I  want  letters  from  bira  and  ,  and  Russell  and 

Blair,  immediately  ;  for  I  have  waited  too  long  for  them.     Farewell :  I 
shall  write  from  London,     Commend  me  to  all  ours. 

I  am,  dear  Fordycc,  your  affectionate  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  A. 


LORD  LYTTELTON. 
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LYTT  ELTON, 

1709-1773. 

Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire  —  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  —  Visits  France  and  Italy  —  Obtains  a  seat  in 
Parliament  —  Made  Secretary  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  —  His 
Friendship  with  Pope  and  Thomson  —  Is  twice  married  —  Publishes 
his  *  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul '  —  Inherits  his  Father's 
Baronetcy  —  Is  created  a  Peer  —  Writes  *  The  History  of  the  Keign  of 
Henry  II.'  —  Death,  and  Burial  at  Hagley. 

George  Lyttelton,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  of 
Hagley  in  Worcestershire,^  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  where  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his 
exercises  were  recommended  as  models  to  his  school-fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ-Church,  where  he  retained  the 
same  reputation  of  superiority,  and  displayed  [1728]  his  abilities 
to  the  public  in  a  poem  on  *  Blenheim.' 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His 
*  Progress  of  Love '  [1732],  and  his  *  Persian  Letters,'  were 
both  written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character 
of  a  young  man  is  very  visible  in  both.*  The  verses  cant  of 
shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with  flowers ;  and  the 
letters  have  something  of  that  indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour 
for  liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suflfers  to  cool  as  he  passes 
forward.^ 

He  stayed  not  long  at  Oxford ;  for  in  1728   he  began  his 

'  By  Christian,  the  younger  of  two  sii^ters  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  of  Stowe, 
created  successively  Baron  and  Viscount  Cobham. 

'  His  '  Blenheim,'  fol.,  1728,  is  his  earliest  production  in  print. 

'  In  the  *  Persian  Letters,*  as  in  all  his  other  works,  Lyttelton  is  but  an 
imitator  : — the  idea,  the  name,  and  some  of  the  details  are  borrowed  from  the 
'  Lettres  Persannes '  of  the  President  Montesquieu,  then  in  high  repute.— 
Choker:  Qmr,  Rev,,  No.  155,  p.  229. 
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travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy/  When  he  returned,  he 
obtained  [April,  1735]  a  seat  in  Parliament,*  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  though  his  father,  who  was  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton  was  seen  in 
every  account  of  every  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
opposed  the  standing  army ;  he  opposed  the  Excise ;  *  he  sup- 
ported the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove  Walpole. 
His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  violent,  but 
as  acrimonious  and  malignant ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his  friends, 
and  many  friends  he  had,  to  exclude  Lyttelton  from  the  secret 
committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven  from  St.  James's, 
kept  a  separate  court,  and  opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  became  [Oct.  1737]  his  secretary, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  his 
conduct.  He  persuaded  his  master,  whose  business  it  was  now 
to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under- secretary,  with  200?.,  and  Thom- 
son had  a  pension  of  lOOL  a  year.  For  Thomson  Lyttelton 
always  retained  his  kindness,  and  was  able  at  last  to  place  him 
at  ease. 

Moore  "^  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical  poem,  called 
*  The  Trial  of  Selim,'  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind  words, 
which,  as  is  common,  raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dis- 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  opposition  ;  and  Pope, 
who  was  incited,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the 
clamour  against  the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other 

*  He  entered  as  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Christ-Church,  4th  December, 
1725.  Some  of  his  verses  are  dated  from  Oxford  in  1725,  which  must  be  the 
old  style  for  the  spring  of  1 726 ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  left  it  till  the  spring 
of  1728.— CrokeR:  Quar.  Rev.,  No.  155,  p.  227. 

*  Me  sat  for  Okehampton. 

*  He  could  not  have  opposed  the  Excise,  as  that  scheme  was  brought  forward 
in  1733,  when  Lyttelton  was  not  a  member. 

'  Edward  Moore,  author  of  'The  Qamester,'  and  editor  of  'The  World,* 
died  1757. 
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patriots.®  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in 
the  House,  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lam- 
pooner so  unjust  and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  his  friend, 
and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet^ 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married  (1741)  Miss 
Lucy  Fortescue,  of  Devonshire,  ^^  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial 
felicity :  but  human  pleasures  are  short ;  she  died  in  childbed 
about  five  years  afterwards,^  ^  and  he  solaced  his  grief  by  writing 
a  long  poem  to  her  memory.^  ^ 

lie  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  perpetual  solitude 
and  sorrow ;  for,  after  a  while,  he  was  content  to  seek  happiness 

®  Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate, 
Mix  with  the  world,  and  battle  for  the  state ; 
Free  as  yomag  Lyttelton  her  cause  pursue. 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true. 

IinitaiianSf  Book  i.,  Ep.  i. 

Pope  has  mentioned  him  in  two  more  places : — 

If  any  aak  you,  *'  Who 's  the  man  so  near 

His  prince,  that  writes  in  verse,  and  has  his  ear  f  * 

Why,  answer  Lyttelton,  and  I  '11  engage 

The  worthy  youth  shall  ne'er  be  in  a  rage. 

Epilogue  to  Satirest  Dialogue  I. 

Cobham  *s  a  coward,  Polwarth  is  a  slave, 
And  Lyttelton  a  dark  designing  knave. 

Epiiogw  to  Satires,  Dialogue  II. 

This  is  said  ironically.  He  has  also  remembered  him  in  his  will.  **  Item, 
I  desire  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  accept  of  the  busts  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Dryden,  in  marble,  which  his  royal  master  the  Prince  was  pleased  to  give 
me."  These  interesting  busts  are  still  at  Hagley.  They  are  smaller  than  life, 
and  on  black  marble  pedestals. 

•  Compare  Johnson  in  hia  *  Life  of  Pope,'  p.  82. 

'°  Daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue,  of  Filleigh,  Devon. 

"  19th  January,  174G-7,  aged  29. 

"  '  To  the  Memory  of  a  Lady  lately  deceased,  a  Monody.'  Millar  [Novem* 
ber],  1747,  fol.,  pp.  15;  and  one  of  the  last  poems,  if  not  the  very  last,  that 
appeared  in  folio,  a  fashion  that  prevailed  between  1080  and  1750.  A  parody 
appeared  at  the  time  also,  in  folio,  entitled  *  A  sorrowful  Ditty,  or  the  Lady's 
Lamentation  for  the  Death  of  her  favourite  Cat.  A  Parody.  London :  printed 
for  J.  Tomlinson,  near  St.  Paul's,  1748.'  The  Burlesque  Ode  on  the  Monody 
by  Smollett  in  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  under  the  notion  of  a  Pastoral  on  the  death 
of  his  Grandmother,  is  different  from  this. 
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again  by  a  second  marriage  [10  Aug.,  1749]  with  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich  ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful.*' 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gave  way,  and 
honour  and  profit  were  distributed  among  his  conquerors. 
Lyttelton  was  made  (December,  1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him  as  to  withhold 
his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in  the 
pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversa- 
tion, entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt 
or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great 
question.  His  studies  being  honest,  ended  in  conviction.**  He 
found  that  religion  was  true,  and  what  he  had  learned  he  en- 
deavoured to  teach  (1747),  by  'Observations  on  the  Conversion 
of  St  Paul ;'  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has  never  been  able 
to  fabricate  a  specious  answer.*^     This  book  his  father  had  the 

"  Gilbert  West  speaks  of  Miss  Rich  as  ''  an  intimate  and  dear  friend  of  hia 
former  wife,  which,"  he  adds,  **  is  some  kind  of  proof  of  her  merit." — Letter 
to  Dod'lrkije,  diti'd  WicfJiairiy  17th  June,  1749. 

"  Mr.  Lyttelton  hna  not  maiTied  a  woman  without  fortune  or  a  reasonable 
share  of  betiuty :  she  has  five  thousimd  pounds  at  present,  and  will  have  as 
much  more  at  her  father's  death.  She  has  a  good  complexion,  fine  hair,  and 
good  teeth;  has  very  good  sense;  lived  a  more  reasonable  retired  life  than 
young  ladies  now  do;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  first  wife's;  and  from  that 
friendship  sprung  his  affection.  He  is  a  man  who  gives  into  neither  the  vices 
nor  pleasures  of  the  gay  world;  likes  his  own  home;  and  those  domestic  sort 
of  men  always  marry,  and  love  their  tri/c,  be  she  who  she  will." — Lady  Hervey. 
Aug.  23,  1749  C  Letters,'  p.  IGl). 

"  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt;  and  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  wliich  produced  his 
'  Observations  on  St.  Paul.'— Johnson  :  Life  of  West. 

'*  The  Observations  on  St.  Paul  were  written  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
author  of  '  The  Se^^^ons '  :— 

"  My  refuge  and  consolation  is  in  philosophy — Christian  philosophy — wluch 
I  heartily  wish  you  may  be  a  disciple  of  an  well  a^  myself.  Indeed,  my  dctir 
friend,  it  is  far  above  the  Platonick.  1  have  sent  you  a  pamphlet  on  a  subject 
relative  to  it,  which  wc  have  formerly  talked  of.  I  writ  it  in  Kew  Lane  last  year; 
and  I  writ  it  with  a  particular  view  to  your  satisfaction.  You  have  therefore 
a  double  right  to  it;  and  I  wish  to  God  it  may  appear  to  you  as  convincing  as 
it  does  to  me,  and  bring  you  to  add  the  faith  to  the  heart  of  a  Christian. — 
Lyttelton  to  Thomson,  May  21,  1747.   (Pliillimore's  'Lyttelton,'  i.  307.) 
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happiness  of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter  which 
deserves  to  be  inserted : — 

"  1  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments  close,  cogent,  and  irre- 
sistible. May  the  King  of  kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well 
defended,  reward  your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  ujay  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  bo  an  eye-witness  of  that 
haj)pincss  which  I  don*t  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow  \i\)on  you.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease  glorifying  God  for  having  endowed  you 
with  such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttelton." 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the  death  of  his  father,^* 
he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though 
perhaps  he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a  house 
of  great  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  attention  to  the 
decoration  of  his  park.^' 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gradually 
advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment,  and  accordingly 
was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofferer  and  privy  counsellor :  this 
place  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer, — an  office,  however,  that  required  some 
qualifications  which  he  soon  perceived  himself  to  want 

The  year  afler  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales,  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account,  jx^rhaps  rather  with  too  much  affectation 
of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,^®  a  man  of  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he  seems  to  have 
deserved,  and  whom,  having  once  espoused  his  interest  and 

'•  14th  Sept.  1751. 

"  16th  Sept.  1774.  -We  [Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.Thrale]  went  to  Hagley, 
where  we  were  disappointed  of  the  respect  and  kindness  that  we  expected — 
[from  Lord  Westcote.     The  poet,  I^rd  Lji-teltou,  dietl  the  yeiir  before], 

17th  Sept. — Wo  saw  the  house  and  park,  which  equalled  my  expectation. 
The  house  is  one  square  miiss.  The  offices  are  below  ;  the  rooms  of  elegance 
on  the  first  floor,  with  two  stories  of  bedchambers,  very  well  disposed  above 
it.  The  bedchambers  have  low  windows,  which  abates  the  dignity  of  the 
house.  The  park  has  one  artificial  ruin,  and  wants  water;  there  is,  however, 
one  temjjorary  cascade.  From  the  farthest  hill  there  is  a  very  wide  prospect. 
—Johnson:  Jonnuilof  Tour  in  Wales,    ('  Boswell  by  Croker,*  ed.  1847,  p. 424.) 

'*  Author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Popes.'     London,  1748-66.  4to.  7  vols. 
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fame,  he  never  was  persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  wnatever  was 
his  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities  ;  attacked  as  he  was 
by  an  universal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of 
truth,  he  kept  his  ground ;  at  last,  when  his  defences  began  to 
fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adversaries,  and  his  adversaries 
retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  '  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,'  ^*  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  production 
rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study,  rather  eflFusions  than 
compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons  too  often  enable  the 
reader  to  anticipate  their  conversation ;  and  when  they  have 
met,  they  too  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has  copied 
Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  commended 
by  the  '  Critical  Reviewers  ; '  and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble 
gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  acknowledg- 
ments which  can  never  be  proper,  since  they  must  be  paid  either 
for  flattery  or  for  justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspicious 
commencement  of  the  war  made  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
unavoidable.  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  losing  with  the  rest  his 
employment,  was  [19th  Nov.  1757]  recompensed  with  a  peerage, 
and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  House  of  Lords.*® 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  *  History  of  Henry  the 
Second/  elaborated  by  the  searches  and  deliberations  of  twenty 
years,  and  published  with  such  anxiety  as  only  vanity  can 
dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  The  whole  work 
was  printed  twice  over,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and  many 

'»  First  published  April,  1760.  The  26th,  27th,  and  28th  Dialogues  were 
written  by  Mrs.  Montagu. 

**  Sir  George  Lyttelton  and  Legge  were  as  opposite  in  their  manners;  the 
latter  concise  and  pointed,  the  former  diffuse  and  majestic.  Lcgge's  speeches 
seemed  the  heads  of  chapters  to  Sir  George  Lyttelton's  dissertations. — Wal- 
polk's  Oeorgc  II. 

Sir  George  Lyttelton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  religion  and  politics;  absent 
in  business,  not  ready  in  a  debate,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  world :  on  the 
other  hand,  his  studied  orations  were  excellent;  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  a 
scholar,  no  indifferent  writer,  and  by  far  the  honestest  man  of  the  whole 
society. — Lord  Waldegrave's  Memoirs^  p.  25. 
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sheets  four  or  five  times.  The  booksellers  paid  for  the  first 
impression ;  but  the  charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the 
press  were  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  whose  ambitious 
accuracy  is  known  to  have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds. 
He  began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared  in  1764, 
a  second  edition  of  them  in  1767,  a  third  edition  in  1768,  and 
the  conclusion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable  abilities,  and 
not  unacquainted  with  letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  persuade 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  master  of 
the  secret  of  punctuation  ;  and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  was 
employed,  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of 
*  Henry  the  Second.*  The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed, 
and  sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for  his  copy, 
of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer,  he  probably  gave  the 
rest  away,  for  he  was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  third  edition,  Reid  was 
either  dead  or  discarded ;  and  the  superintendence  of  typography 
and  punctuation  was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a  comb- 
maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of  Doctor. ^^  Something 
uncommon  was  probably  expected,  and  something  uncommon 
was  at  last  done ;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended,  what 
the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of  errors  in  nineteen 
pages.*^ 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  must  be  an  end.  Lord 
Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance  of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy 
man  ;  he  had  a  slender,  uncompacted  fi*ame,  and  a  meagre  face  ; 

«  Dr.  Saunders.     See  Nichols's  *  Life  of  Bowyer,'  4to.  1782,  p.  427. 

"  Oiir  Journal  for  the  year  1767,  under  the  title  of  *Mdmoire8  Litt^raires  de 
la  Grande  Bretogne/  was  soon  finished  and  sent  to  the  press.  For  the  first 
article,  *  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  II.,'  I  must  own  myself  respon- 
sible; but  the  public  has  ratified  my  judgment  of  that  voluminous  work,  in 
which  sense  and  learning  are  not  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  genius. — Gibbon  : 
Autobiography,    Ed.  Milman,  p.  218. 

There  is  a  good  letter  from  Lyttelton  to  Joseph  Warton  about  his  History 
in  WooU's  '  Warton/  p.  321,  4to. 

He  [Johnson]  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  extreme  anxiety  as  an  author,  observ- 
ing that  "he  was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  History,  and  that  he  employed  a 
man  to  point  it  for  him;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man  could  point  his  sense 
better  than  himself."  Mr.  Murphy  said  he  understood  his  History  was  kept 
back  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett. — Boswell  by  Crokcr,  ed.  1847,  p.  504. 
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he  lasted,  however,  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized  with  his  last 
illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  affecting  and  instructive  account 
has  been  given  by  his  physician,*^  which  will  spare  me  the  task 
of  his  moral  character. 

"  On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his  Lordship's  dis- 
order, which  for  a  week  past  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal 
appearance,  and  his  Lordship  believed  himself  to  be  a  dying 
man.  From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  rather  than 
pain  ;  though  his  nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered,  his 
mental  faculties  never  seemed  stronger  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"  His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints  seemed 
alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event ;  his  long  want 
of  sleep,  whether  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  different  kind, 
accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength  and  for  his  death  very 
suflSciently. 

*' Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approaching  dissolution 
not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with  resignation.    He  said, 

*  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long life ;'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  to  do  or  take  anything  thought  proper  for  him.  On 
Saturday  he  had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not 
without  some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  Lordship 
sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wished  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  me,  in  order  to  divert  it  He 
then  proceeded  to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart  from 
whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed,  as  from  a  copious  spring. 

*  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  you  shall  be  my  confessor  :  when  I  first  set 
out  in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  endeavoured  to  shake  my 
l)elief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  saw  difficulties  which  stag- 
gered me,  but  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evi- 
dences and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of  the  Christian 
religion.     I  have  made  it  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the 

"  Dr.  Johnstone,  **a  skUful  physician  of  Kidderminster."    See  the  aooount, 
dated  Aug.  28,  1773,  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magasine*  for  Nov.  1773,  p.  604. 
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ground  of  my  future  hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned,  but  have 
repented,  and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit.  In  politics 
and  public  life,  I  have  made  public  good  the  nile  of  my  conduct. 
I  never  gave  counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the 
best.  I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong,  billp  I 
did  not  err  designedly.  1  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to 
do  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for  a  moment  could 
indulge  malicious  or  unjust  designs  upon  any  person  whatsoever.' 

"  At  another  time  he  said,  '  I  must  leave  my  soul  in  the 
same  state  it  was  in  before  this  illness  ;  I  find  this  a  very  incon- 
venient time  for  solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

"  On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came  on,  he 
said,  *  I  shall  die,  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault'  When  Lord 
and  Lady  Valentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them  his 
solemn  benediction,  and  said,  '  Be  good,  be  virtuous,  my  Lord ; 
you  must  come  to  this.'  Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying 
benedictions  to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lucid 
interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but  these  vanished  in  the 
evening,  and  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasi- 
ness, till  Tuesday  morning,  August  22,  when,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  he  expired,  almost  without  a  groan." 

Ilis  Lordship  was  buried  at  Ilagley,  and  the  following 
inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  his  Lady's  monument : 

**  ThivS  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here 
By  the  j^articular  desire  and  express 
Directions  of  the  Kight  Honourable 

George  T.ord  LYTTEiiToy, 
Who  died  August  22,  1773,  aged  CA:*^ 

^*  For  further  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton  see  '  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton/  by  Robert  Phillimoro,  2  vols.  8vo., 
1845,  and  Mr.  Croker's  article  on  the  work,  in  '  Quarterly  Rev.,'  No.  155.  .  . 
The  good  Lyttelton,  as  he  is  called,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  commonly 
called  the  bad  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  had  great  but  misapplied  talents,  and  died 
childless  27th  Nov.  1779,  when  his  father's  barony  became  extinct.  The 
present  barony  of  Lyttelton  was  revived  in  1794  by  the  creation  of  the  brother 
of  the  good  Lord  Lyttelton  to  that  title.  For  a  full  account  of  the  bad  Lord 
Lyttelton  see  '  Quar.  Rev.'  for  Dec.  1851,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  prove  that 
the  bad  Lord  L.  was  Junius. 

Fielding  immortalized  the  personal  virtues  of  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  Dedi- 
catory Letter  to  *  Tom  Jones;*  and  Smollett  in  the  first  edition  of  '  Peregrine 
Pickle  *  held  hia  tall  gaunt  figure  up  to  ridicule  as  Gosling  Scrag,  Esq. 
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Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of  literature 
and  judgment  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  versification.  They 
have  nothing  to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  his 
'  Progress  of  Love/  it  is  sufficient  blame  to  say  that  it  is  pas- 
towl.  His  blank  verse  in  '  Blenheim  '  has.  neither  much  force 
nor  much  elegance.  His  little  performances,  whether  Songs  *^ 
or  Epigrams,  are  sometimes  sprightly,  and  sometimes  insipid. 
His  epistolary  pieces  have  a  smooth  equability,  which  cannot 
much  tire,  because  they  are  short,  but  which  seldom  elevates  or 
surprises.  But  from  this  censure  ought  to  be  excepted  his 
*  Advice  to  Belinda,'  which,  though  for  the  most  part  written 
when  he  was  very  young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru- 
dence, very  elegantly  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  shows  a 
mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cultivation 
might  have  raised  to  excellence.^^ 

**  Lord  Lyttelton's  Delia  was  a  Mrs.  Boughton.  See  Walpole  to  Mann, 
Sept.  10,  1761. 

*  Bolingbroke's  idea  of  a  Patriot  King  was  originally  written  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  Lyttelton.  The  letter  was  meant  for  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
whose  service  Ljrtt^lton  then  was.  The  only  good  portrait  of  Lyttelton  is  at 
Hagley;  a  Kitcat  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lyttel ton's  Monody  on  his  wife's  death?  There  are  parts  of 
it  too  stiff  and  poetical ;  but  others  truly  tender  and  elegiac,  as  one  would  vrish." 
—Gray  to  Wharton,  Nov.  30,  1747. 

**  I  am  not  totally  of  your  mind  as  to  Mr.  Lyttel  ton's  Elegy,  though  I  love 
kids  and  fawns  as  little  as  you  do.  If  it  were  all  like  the  fourth  stanza,  I  should 
be  excessively  pleased." — Gray  to  Walpole  (n.  d.). 

In  vain  I  look  around 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ! 

Wliere  oft  we  used  to  walk. 

Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky; 

Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side. 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found: 
In  all  the  wide-stretch'd  prospect's  ample  bound 

No  more  my  mournful  eye 

Can  aught  of  her  espy, 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

Lyttelton:  Monody,  st.  4. 

Johnson  should  have  said  a  word  in  praise  of  Lyttelton's  Prologue  to  Thom- 
son's last  play :  one  of  the  best  Prologues  in  the  English  language. 
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GRAY. 

1716-1771. 

Born  in  Comhill,  London  —  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  —  Accoxn- 
])anies  Horace  Walpole  into  Italy  —  His  Quarrel  with  Pope  —  Publishes 
his  *  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  '  —  Its  immediate  popu- 
larity —  Publishes  his  Odes  —  Refuses  the  Laurel  —  Made  Professor 
of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge  —  Death,  and  Burial  at  Stoko  Pogeis 
in  Buck inghamsli ire  —  Works  and  Character. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  scrivener  of 
London,  was  born  in  Comhill,  November  26,  1716.  His 
grammatical  education  he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,^  then  assistant  to  Dr. 
George ;  and  when  he  left  school,  in  1734,  entered  a  pensioner 
at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridore. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college  is,  to  most 
young  scholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date  their  years  of 
manhood,  liberty,  and  happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  delighted  with  academical  gratifications ;  he  liked  at 
Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fashion  of  study, 
and  lived  sullenly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance  on 
lectures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
Common  Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at  Eton, 
invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion.  They  wan- 
dered through  P>ance  into  Italy ;  and  Gray's  letters  contain  a 
very  pleasing  account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey.  But 
unequal  friendships  are  easily  dissolved :  at  Florence  they  quar- 
relled,* and  parted ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it 

*  Mr.  WiUiam  Antrohiis  died  at  Everden,   Northamptonshire,  22nd  May, 
1742,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  that  chnrch. 
'  They  quarrelled  at  Reggio. 
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told  that  it  was  by  his  fault'  If  we  look,  however,  without 
prejudiiv  on  tht  world,  we  shall  find  that  men  whose  tvnicious- 
ne:jj<  of  their  own  merit  set&  tl.em  above  the  compl'^r.ces  of 
senility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  association  with  superiors  to 
watch  their  own  dijruity  with  troublesonie  and  puncrilious 
jealousy,  and  in  the  fenour  of  indeper.der.ce  to  exact  that 
atiem'.ou  which  thev  refuse  to  wv.  Part  thev  did,  whatever 
was  tiic  quam^l,  and  the  rest  of  :Le-  :ri^eLs  was  douklesis  more 
unjJeasant  to  ihem  both.     Gr»y  occrLiued  his  journey   iu   a 

*  ••  1  fcn.  rfiufu-i.tut  thu  11.  tilt  :^tt  tg  :c  tif  i_3e«ac«  berwtwa  Gr»r  AS-i 
nw-  \hf  iHu::  wa*  luiiM  .  W4tf  Tc  :  .•Lur.  zm  i-cd  ?:  =:t  o»n  divert-  s^:  c*y. 
1  .1.  «..:  IV..;;;.;  '■*»■.  :Mi.l  :r^;A'.v:*»i  :t  L:c-*'-ftO.-*.  t:i:i::j.  And  lie  ica-.-czce 
o-ar.  *■?.;..:  ■:  *>  ..  !"-.-r  Xisrrrf  >  *.a.  i*  tc  eat*  :<«:  iZii-esuT*  xni 
in*Mi*.n-  '.    ;iv  --  ..a>  ..    J»!  :  ^  .:A:  :*!-  *  =:^;  -:'  -«.  I  *:/.!*£.  :c  sir  :<:. 

,„,.H.   ..      ......    -       •.     ...-^-       -.•    L^r^   -.i;::^  I  CAve  *-ce  re.: -t  m- 

^,.,,      .,.^ --^Tr-:   :^=^   LSk.rr-lw    he  loved  s:«.  A&i  1  d:i 

1 ^    ,^..-    t   :.  V  u  -ir  -  *-.-^f=r.^  w.wwa  ui,  *i*c  be 

.  ..  ..^  •,    w*.  r. ■  -i.r^fr.jr.  1  ot^en  dLsre^ikriec  La 

«  ■  --i  ■■   .t;-:  fc=_u3fc=>eat»  to  vi*:*:.  li.-sii 

....       ^  .V  ■>  "-^  -  *  **y  ^i»J*  fc^  tecier 

...  ..     :i...        V .     ,-.c5«te  :•>  yc M  zz^li  i* 

H^*t^    -=    -lu^T  winntiN^w  :f  n:  lit 

■    ■■^     ''•.  .        '«.  %  -•  ■■■IT  -     ■■.     —     ««         ..       ^mH 

.  »s.  :«■  •  uitewL- ii.  «  '-far  T"-*-  wtll 
..  .j<^  .i  u  tie  v'vpiai  v:.i:i  liC'. -Li 
..  >^      r     ■  a  'liiUMi  -.iieui  j_iOr;_4aie  -i; 

,-..        irwiJ^c    "ili*    -cttcr.      IJI  i     jfQ    Ji.C* 

.    .     ^         .    -     V  .-iAa  uy  -uein-Jty.'* — \VA_'.:ui  -w 

-,^.    u<     ir»'a*f   •"r-.tn  hi*   b*;a^   tv:..    «rL-:-2»  a 
.    V       •- »    "r^iii  "iie   rvs'^iint  of    the   -■-ra^-^-i 

.>^     :i.       .^.-i  1  *-ii  :.r  i«i:Tr:uAl  '.alls  and  iIat*    zzt^ 

•        .  -         ^    .  ■      '*  •  •  •-.  ^-  I     "■',  Art.  ex. 

..^.     '^ii  '. '!&'-*.    ifiio  ».itf   lirlr  t...  t<;  well  infonred.  tcv>l 

-.    -.♦lii  \;.'i-i.  ir':*^*,  tiiA:  -,i:e  ^--Liir*!  between  Grij  AcdWAl- 

.  ^.    ..  ->,.  jcc   'y  w  su^t'io.'jQ  Mr.  Will.  1-  entertAine^l  thAt  Mr.  Gr»T  Lki 

•,:a  Mj   ioiue  :>.«rQ'i*  :::   Ex^'.And.     To  ascertain  liu*  be  cl&a- 

^^  .:•  »     ,  ^:i^u  I  «t;er  And  re-*:*led  it,  vh:ch  Mr.  Gray  with  great  prc*^etT 

^^  _  ^,'      .-^i...  -«»<LU*  to  riATe  been  but  little  cordiality  aftervranU  between 

,\w.^«*iv  >>:rt*'3  >"•-•-'£  :H5*5  Hfr-.inivencei  in  Mitfbrd's  'Gruy/  t.  -W, 
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manner  suitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occasional 
servant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741,  and  in  about 
two  months  afterwards  buried  his  iather ;  who  had,  by  an  inju- 
dicious waste  of  money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  his 
fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himself  too  poor  to  study  the  law.* 
He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  after  became 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law ;  and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or 
its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  a 
short  residence  in  London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  [1742]  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the 
son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to 
have  set  a  high  value, "^  and  who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  shows  in  his  letters  and  in  the  '  Ode  to  May  * 
which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the  sincerity 
with  which,  when  Gray  sent  him  part  of  '  Agrippina,'  a  tragedy 
that  he  had  just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably  in- 
tercepted the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which  the  judgment  of 
every  reader  will  confirm.  It  was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  Eng- 
lish «tage  that  '  Agrippina '  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  first  to  have  applied  him- 
self seriously  to  poetry ;  for  in  this  year  were  produced  the 
*  Ode  to  Spring,'  his  '  Prospect  of  Eton,'  ^  and  his  *  Ode  to 

*  Philip  Gray  (the  father)  was  bom  27th  July,  1676 ;  died  6th  November, 
1741;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Comhill,  London.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Gray,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  London.  Dorothy  Autrobus  (the  mother)  made  her 
will  23rd  January,  17o3.  It  commences  touchingly:  '*In  the  name  x>f  God, 
Amen.  This  is  the  last  will  and  desire  of  Dorothy  Gray  to  her  son  Thomas 
Gray."  She  speaks  of  her  "lining? close."  and  desires  to  be  buried  in  "linmg" 
in  a  coffin  of  polished  oak,  with  black  nails,  in  the  same  vault  with  her 
sister,  Mary  Antrobus.  The  hearse  was  to  be  accompanied  by  one  mourning 
coach.  Gray's  own  request  in  his  will  is  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  aide 
of  his  mother,  **  in  a  coffin  of  seasoned  oak,  neither  lined  nor  covered."  She 
died  lith  March,  175o.  The  story  of  the  wedded  life  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  Gray  is  told  in  a  Case  submitted  to  counsel  in  1735,  when  the  poet  was 
entering  his  twentieth  year.    See  Appendix. 

*  Richard  West  died  in  his  26th  year.    Mr.  Mitford,  I  am  glad  to  think,  is 
coUecting  his  works  for  publication. 

*  The  Ode  on  £ton  College  was  published  in  May,  1747,  and  was  Gray's  first 
English  poem  .that  was  published. 

Whea 
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Adversity/     He  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  '  De  principiis 
cogitandi. ' ' 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason,  that 
his  first  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps 
it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted  his  design ; 
for  though  there  is  at  present  some  embarrassment  in  his 
phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his  lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness 
of  language  is  such  as  very  few  possess ;  and  his  lines,  even 
when  imperfect^  discover  a  writer  whom  practice  would  quickly 
have  made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous  what 
others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his 
views  without  any  other  purpose  than  of  improving  and  amusing 
himself;  when  Mr.  Mason  being  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  brought  him  a  companion  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his 
editor,  and  whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a 
zeal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  from 
.^,.  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and  the  coldness  of  a  critic 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on  the  '  Death  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  Cat ;'  and  the  year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem 
of  more  importance,  on  '  Government  and  Education,'  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1751)  was  his  far-famed  '  Elegy  in  the 
Church-yard,'  which,  finding  its  way  into  a  Magazine,  first,  I 
believe,  made  hira  known  to  the  public.® 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this  time  gave  occa- 
sion to  an  odd  composition  called  '  A  Long  Story,'  which  adds 
little  to  Gray's  character.* 

When  Gray  published  his  exquisite  Ode  on  Eton  College — his  first  publica^ 
tion— little  notice  was  taken  of  it. — Jos.  Warton:  Essay  on  PopCy  ii.  230, 
ed.  1782. 

^  No;  he  began  it  at  Florence  in  1740. 

•  Afterwards  (1761)  published  in  4to.  *An  Elegy  wrote  in  a  Country 
Church  Yard.  London:  printed  for  R.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall;  And  sold  by 
M.  Cooper  in  Pater-noster-Row,  1751.  Price  Sixpence.'  A  fourth  edition 
appeared  the  same  year. 

•  To  Thomas  Gray,  Esq. 

Sunday  morning. 
Sir, — I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  bestow  the  oommendaUons  due  to  your  Per- 
formance as  any  of  our  modem  Poets  wou'd  be  to  imitate  it.  EVry  body  that 
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Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753),  with  designs  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  and,  that  they  might  in  some  form  or  other  make 
a  book,  only  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so  well,  that  the 
whole  impression  was  soon  bought.  This  year  he  lost  his 
mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men  of  the  college, 
whose  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted  themselves  with  dis- 
turbing hira  by  frequent  and  troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said, 
by  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous.  This  insolence, 
having  endured  it  a  while,  he  represented  to  the  governors  of 
the  society,  among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends ;  and,  find- 
ing his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to  Pembroke 
HalL 

In  1757  he  published  'The  Progress  of  Poetry'  and  'The 
Bard,'  two  compositions  at  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at 
first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  ^*^  Some  that  tried 
them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand  them,  though 
Warburton  said  that  they  were  understood  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire. 
Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Some  hardy  champions 
undertook  to  rescue  them  from  neglect,  and  in  a  short  time 
many  were  content  to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not 
see.^^ 

has  seen  it  is  charm'd,  and  Lady  Cobham  was  the  first  (tho*  not  the  last)  that 
regretted  the  loss  of  the  500  stanzas.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  your  obliging  in> 
tention  in  sending  it  has  fully  cinswer'd,  as  it  not  only  gave  us  amusement  the 
rest  of  the  Evening,  but  always  will  upon  reading  it  over.  Lady  Cobham  and 
the  rest  of  the  Company  hope  to  have  yours  tomorrow  at  din'er. 
I  am,  Sir,  Tour  most  obliged  and  obedient 

Henrietta  Jane  Speed. 
— Mason  and  Penn  MSS. 

*®  Odes  by  Mr.  Gray.  *nNANTA  2TNET0I2I.— -Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  Printed 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall,  1757,  4to.  "The  words 
of  Pindar  prefixed  to  them  (Vocal  to  the  Intelligent  alone)  were  prophetic  of 
their  fate:  very  few  understood  them;  the  midtitude  of  all  ranks  called  them 
unintelligible." — Gray:  MS.  Note  on  his  own  copy,  now  (1854)  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  G^rge  Daniel  of  Canonbury. 

'^  **  Even  my  friends  tell  me  that  they  [the  Odes]  do  not  succeed,  and  write 
me  moving  topics  of  consolation  on  that  head.     In  short,  I  have  heard  of  no- 
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Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after  the  death  of 
Gibber  [1757],  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which 
was  then  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  [1759]  from 
Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum,  where  he  resided 
near  three  years,  reading  and  transcribing ;  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  '  Oblivion  * 
and  '  Obscurity,'  in  which  his  lyric  performances  were  ridiculed 
with  much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity.^* 

When  [17G2]  the  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cam- 
bridge died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  "  cockered  and  spirited  up " 
till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute,  who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and 
the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowther. 

His  constitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his  health  was 
promoted  by  exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765) 
a  journey  into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it 
extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for,  as  his  comprehension 
was  ample,  his  curiosity  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  events. 
He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom  he 

body  but  a  player  [Garrick]  aud  a  doctor  of  divinity  [Warbuilon]  that  profess 
their  esteem  for  them."— Gray  to  Dr.  Hurd,  Aug.  25,  l7o7. 

*'I  yet  reflect  with  pain  upon  the  cool  reception  which  those  noble  odes, 
*The  Progress  of  Poetry  '  and  '  The.  Baid,'  met  with  at  their  first  pubIicatio7- 
it  appeared  that  there  were  not  twenty  people  in  Enghmd  who  liked  them  "— 
Wharton  to  Mason,  May  21^,  1781.    (MS.) 

"These  two  Odes,  it  must  be  confessed,  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pindar- 
but  then  they  have  caught  the  seeming  obscurity,  the  sudden  transition  and 
hazardous  epithet  of  his  mighty  master;  all  which,  though  evidenUy  intended 
for  beauties,  will  probably  be  regarded  as  blemishes  by  the  generality  of  hia 
readers.  In  short,  they  are  in  some  measure  a  representation  of  what  Pindar 
now  appears  to  be,  though  perhaps  not  what  he  appeared  to  the  states  of 
Greece,  when  they  rivalled  each  other  in  his  applause,  and  when  Pan  himself 
waa  seen  dancmg  to  his  melody."— Goldsmith  :  Monthly  Review  for  Sept  1757. 
Worh  by  Cunninyhom,  iv.  31G.  .  -^  •  » 

"  By  Colman  and  Lloyd.     The  '  Ode  to  Obscurity  *  was  directed  chiefly 
against  Gray;  that  to  *  Oblivion '  against  Mason. 

"  It  was  some  time  after  publication  before  the  '  Odea '  of  Gray  were  reliahed 
and  admired.     They  were  even  burlesqued  by  two  men  of  wit  and  genius 
who,  however,  once  owned  to  me  that  they  repented  of  the  attemDt.*Wofl' 
Warton:  Pope's  Works,  i.  236.  awempi.  -^o8. 
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found  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal 
College  at  Aberdeen  oiFered  hira  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it 
decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at  last  given  him 
without  solicitation.  The  Professorship  of  History  became 
again  vacant,  and  he  received  (17()8)  an  offer  of  it  from  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it  to  his  death  ; 
always  designing  lectures,  but  never  reading  them ;  uneasy  at 
his  neglect  of  duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs 
of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  made  of  resigning  the  office,  if  he  found  himself  unable 
to  discharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he  visited 
(1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  He  that  reads  his 
epistolary  narration  wishes  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels, 
had  been  more  of  his  employment ;  but  it  is  by  studying  at  home 
that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence 
and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end.  The 
gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon 
his  stomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in  death. ^^" 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  done, 
from  a  letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Temple,  rector  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it  true.^* 

"  He  died  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  buried  by  his  own  deaire 
in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke-Pogeis,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

"  This  character  of  Gray  originaUy  ai»peared  in  the  *  London  Magazine  *  for 
March,  1772.    Mr.  Temple  died  179t>. 

**  Mr.  James  BosweU,  the  friend  of  Paoli  and  Dr.  Johnson,  has  writ  me  a  very 
Scotch  letter  about  Gray's  character,  to  tell  me  it  was  written  by  a  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Temple,  and  that  he  put  it  into  the  '  London  Magazine  *  without  his 
leave.  I  writ  him  a  very  pUin  English  answer,  which  I  hope  will  quit  me  of 
this  correspondent." — Mason  to  Walpole,  June  17,  1775. 

"I  never  saw  Mr.  Gray;  but  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Temple,  Rector  of  Mainhead,  in  Devonshire,  knew  him  well.  He  knew  his 
foibles,  but  admired  his  genius,  and  esteemed  his  virtues.  1  know  not  if  you 
were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Qray.    He  was  so  abstracted  and  singidar  a  man  thai 
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"  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was 
equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 
science,  and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the 
original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a 
great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics, 
made  a  principal  part  of  his  study  ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in 
painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fiind 
of  knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been  equally  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of 
virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  no  character  without  some 
speck,  some  imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in  his 
was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  visible 
fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness  which  disgusted 
Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he  seemed  to  value 
others  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  though  without  birth,  or  fortune, 
or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  pro- 
duced so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no 
memorial  but  a  few  poems?  But  let  it  be  considered  that  Mr. 
Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently  employed ;  to  himself, 
certainly  beneficially.  His  time  passed  agreeably  ;  he  was  every 
day  making  some  new  acquisition  in  science ;  his  mind  was 
enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue  strengthened  ;  the  world 
and  mankind  were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
practice  of  virtue  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us."  »* 

I  can  suppose  you  and  him  never  having  met."— Boswell  to  Garrick,   18th 
Sept.  1771. 

'*  "  I  agree  with  you  most  absolutely  in  your  opinion  about  Gray.   He  is  the 
worst  company  in  the  world.    From  a  melancholy  turn,   from  living  reduBoly, 
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To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  particular 
account  of  Gray's  skill  in  zoology.  He  has  remarked,  that 
Gray's  effeminacy  was  affected  most  "  before  those  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  please  ; "  and  that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with 
making  knowledge  his  sole  reason  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his 
esteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  ffood. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  of  his 
letters  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his 
mind  had  a  large  grasp  ;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and 
his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much 
where  he  loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to 
please.  His  contempt,  however,  is  often  employed,  where  1  hope 
it  will  be  approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infidelity.  His  short 
account  of  Shaftesbury  I  will  insert. 

"  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftesbury  came 
to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you :  first,  he  was  a 
lord ;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand  ; 
fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a 
new  road,  even  when  that  road  leads  nowhere ;  sixthly,  he  was 
reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean  more  than  he 
said.  Would  you  have  any  more  reasons  ?  An  interval  of 
above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A  dead 
lord  ranks  with  commoners ;  vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in 
the  matter,  for  a  new  road  is  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  though 
Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  money  ;  and  that  out  of  the 
little  that  he  had  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessitous.^* 

and  from  a  little  too  much  dignity,  he  never  converses  easily :  all  his  words 
are  measured  and  chosen,  and  formed  into  sentences  ;  his  writings  are  admir- 
able; he  himself  is  not  agreeable." — HoR.  Walpolf:  to  Montagu,  Sept.  3,  1748. 

"  Mr.  Gi*ay'8  chamber  windows  were  ever  ornamented  with  mignonette,  or 
other  sweet-scented  herbs  and  flowers,  elegantly  planted  in  china  vases,  as 
were  other  parts  of  his  room,  in  which  the  utmost  neatness  and  delicacy  pre- 
vaUed,  as  well  as  in  his  person." — Cole,  the  Antiquary.  (MS.  note  in  Mason's 
•Gray.') 

*•  Gray's  features  have  been  preserved  to  us,  though  there  is  no  good  por- 
trait of  him.     Mason  made  an  etching  of  his  head,  alluded  to  by  Gray  in  a 
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As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write  his 
pieces  first  rudely  and  then  correct  them,  but  laboured  every 
line  as  it  arose  in  the  train  of  composition  ;  and  he  had  a  notion 
not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write  but  at  certain  times, 
or  at  happy  moments ;  a  fantastic  foppery,  to  which  my  kind- 
ness for  a  man  of  learning  and  of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior.^' 

Gray's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  hope  not  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contem- 
plate it  with  less  pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  '  Spring '  has  something  poetical,  both  in  the 
language  and  the  thought ;  but  the  language  is  too  luxuriant^ 
and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  has  of  late  arisen  a 
practice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substantives,  the 
termination  of  participles ;  such  as  the  cultured  plain,  the 
daisied  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar 
like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.^®  The  morality  is  natural,  but 
too  stale  ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  '  On  the  Cat '  was  doubtless  by  its  author  con- 
sidered as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza 
"  the  azure  flowers  that  blow,"  show  resolutely  a  rhyme  is  some- 
times made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found.  Selima,  the  Cat, 
is  called  a  nymph,  with  some  violence  both  to  language  and 

letter  to  the  Kev.  James  Browi),  of  Oct.  23,  1760;  and  from  this  and  other 
sources  (equally  slight)  the  profile  medallion  was  compiled  by  Bacon  for  the 
monument  which  Mason  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'^  Compare  Johnson,  in  vol.  i.  p.  118,  on  Milton's  mental  submission  to  the 
seasons. 

"  Gray  has  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on  his  side,  and  what  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  Johnson  has  admitted  into  his  Dictionary  the  word  he  now  objects 
to:— 

Hit  sweet  and  /loniedf  sentences. 

Shakespeare:  King  Henry  V. 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 

Milton  :  //  Penseroso. 

That  on  the  green  turf  suok  the  honied  showers. 

Milton:  Lycidas. 
The  bait  of  honied  words. 

Hilix>n:  Samson  Affoniates. 
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sense ;  but  there  is  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done ;  for  of 
the  two  lines, 

"  What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 
What  cat  *s  averse  to  fish  ?  " 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second  only  to 
the  cat.  The  sixth  stanza  contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
"  a  favourite  has  no  friend ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a  pointed 
sentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpose :  if  what  glistered  had 
been  gold^  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and  if 
she  had,  would  not  less  have  been  drowned. 

The  '  Prospect  of  Eton  College  *  suggests  nothing  to  Gray 
which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel.  His 
supplication  to  Father  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop 
or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has 
no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself.^®  His  epithet 
"  buxom  health  *'  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not  to  understand  the 
word.  Gray  thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more 
remote  from  common  use  :  finding  in  Dry  den  "  honey  redolent 
of  Spring,"  an  expression  that  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our 
language,  Gray  drove  it  a  little  more  beyond  common  appre- 
hension by  making  "  gales "  to  be  "  redolent  of  joy  and 
youth." 

Of  the  '  Hymn  to  Adversity,'  the  hint  was  at  first  taken 
from  "O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium;"  but  Gray  has 
excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not  by  slight  objections  violate  the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful  "  Wonder 
of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister  Odes ;  by  which,  though  either 
vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected 

*•  "  Are  we  by  this  rule  of  criticiflm  to  judge  the  folio wmg  passage  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  *  Rasselas'?  "As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  Princess 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  river  that  flowed  before  her:  ^  Ansvcer*  said  she, 
*  great  Father  of  Waters,  thou  that  rollest  thy  floods  through  eighty  nations,  to 
the  invocation  of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king:  Tell  me  if  thou  waterest 
through  fidl  thy  course  a  single  habitation  from  which  thou  dost  not  hear  the 
murmurs  of  complaint  ?"* — Rev,  John  Mitfobd. 
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them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think  themseWes 
delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that  are  willing  to  be  pleased, 
and  therefore  would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza 
of  the  '  Progress  of  Poetry.' 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images  of  "  spread- 
ing sound  and  running  water."  A  "  stream  of  music  "  may  be 
allowed ;  but  where  does  "  music,"  however  "  smooth  and 
strong,"  after  having  visited  the  "  verdant  vales,  roll  down  the 
steep  amain,"  so  as  that  "  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to 
the  roar  ?  ''  If  this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  said 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars*s  car  and  Jove's  eagle, 
is  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a 
school-boy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected  that  it  is  drawn  from 
mythology,  though  such  as  may  be  more  easily  assimilated  to 
real  life.  Idalia's  "  velvet-green  "  has  something  of  cant. *°  An 
epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  nature  ennobles  art :  an  epithet 
or  metaphor  drawn  from  art  degrades  nature.  Gray  is  too 
fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded.  "Many-twinkling"^^ 
was  fonnerly  censured  as  not  analogical ;  we  may  say  "  many- 
spotted,"  but  scarcely  "  many-spotting."  This  stanza,  however, 
has  something  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours  to  tell 
something,  and  would  have  told  it  had  it  not  been  crossed  by 
Hyperion :  the  second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  conclusion  will  not 
rise  from  the  premises.  The  caverns  of  the  North  and  the 
plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  residences  of  "  glory  and  generous 


Tope  WM  laughed  at  in  his  lifetime  for  his  "velvet  plain,"  a  copy,  says  the 
critic,  "after  Brughell,"  who  still  passes  by  the  name  of  Velvet  Breughell. 
( /  Gulliveriana  and  Alexanderiana,'  8vo.,  1728,  p.  288.) 

"  Or  rustling  turn  the  many -twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  tall.— Thomson  :  SpHng, 

Mrs.  Oarrick  admired  the  expression,  and  observed  with  peculiar  reference 
to  it,  "  that  Mr.  Qr&f  is  the  only  poet  who  ever  understood  danciiig."  (Wal- 
pole  to  Lyttelton,  Aug.  25,  1757.) 
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shama"  But  that  poetry  and  virtue  go  always  together  is  an 
opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  resolves  to  think 
it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  "  Delphi/'  and  "  Egean," 
and  "  Ilissus,"  and  "  Meander,"  and  "  hallowed  fountains,"  and 
"  solemn  sound ;"  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of 
cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away.  His  position  is  at 
last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we 
derive  our  first  school  of  poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  "  tyrant 
power"  and  ''  coward  vice;"  nor  was  our  state  much  better 
when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological  birtli  of 
Shakespeare.  What  is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  not  said  happily  :  the  real  effects  of  this  poetical  power  are 
put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery.  Where  truth  is 
sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than  useless ;  the 
counterfeit  debases  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  suppose  it  caused  by 
study  18  the  formation  of  his  poem — a  supposition  surely  allow- 
able— is  poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  car  of 
Dryden,  with  his  two  coursers^  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is 
a  car  in  which  any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

'The  Bard'  appears  at  the  first  view  to  be,  as  Algarotti 
and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of 
Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to  its  original,  and  if 
preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  animation  of  the 
two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right.  There  is  in  '  The  Bard ' 
more  force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy  is 
leas  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily  produced 
at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans 
credible ;  but  its  revival  disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  uncon- 
querable falsehood.     Incredulits  odL 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant's  bulk  by 
fabulous  appendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has  little  diffi- 
cidty ;  for  he  that  forsakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the 
marvellous.  And  it  has  little  use  :  we  are  affected  only  as  we 
believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we  find   something  to   be 
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imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see  that  *  The  Bard '  promotes 
any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ;  the  ode  is 
finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and  con- 
sequently before  it  can  receive  pleasure  from  their  consonance 
and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  celebrated  ; 
but  technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject 
that  has  read  the  ballad  of  '  Johnny  Armstrong:' 

"  Is  there  ever  a  nian  in  all  Scotia  ml  J"* 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  "  ruin,  ruthless, 
helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  en- 
deavours at  sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  described ;  but  in  the 
third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology.  When  we 
are  told  that  "  Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy  main,"  and  that 
*'  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  Jiead," 
attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it 
was  first  heard,  was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  ivindhig  sheet  he  borrowed,  as  he  owns, 
firom  the  Northern  bards  ;  but  their  texture,  however,  was  very 
properly  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  life  in  another  mythology.  Theft  is  always  danger- 
ous ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of  slaughtered  bards,  by  a  fiction 
outrageous  and  incongruous.  They  are  then  called  upon  to 
"  weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,"  ^*  perhaps  with  no 
great  propriety ;  for  it  is  by  crossing  the  woof  with  the  warp 
that  men  weave  the  web  or  piece  ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly 
bought  by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  correspondent,  * '  Give 
ample  room  and  verge  enough."  *^  He  has,  however,  no  other 
line  as  bad. 

"  Thia  objection  had  been  previously  made  in  the  '  Critical  Review/  vol.  iv. 
p.  167. 

"  I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Con  take  in  all;  and  verge  enough  tow  more. 

Drtdem  :  DoH  Sebastian,  Act  i.  ac.  1. 
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The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended,  I 
think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  personification  is  indistinct. 
Thirst  and  hunger  are  not  alike ;  and  their  features,  to  make 
the  imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated.  We  are 
told  in  the  same  stanza  how  "  towers  are  fed."  But  I  will  no 
longer  look  for  particular  faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
ode  might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of  better  ex- 
ample ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had  without  expense  of 
thought 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  un- 
graceful ornaments ;  they  strike,  rather  than  please  ;  the  images 
are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  with  unnatural 
violence.  "  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble."  He  has  a  kind 
of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art 
and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  nature. 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust :  a  man  like 
him,  of  great  learning  and  great  industry,  could  not  but  produce 
something  valuable.  When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  poetry  deserve  praise; 
the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps  often  improved ;  but  the 
language  is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  '^*  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the 
common  reader ;  for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers  uncor- 
rupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of 
subtilty  and  the  dogmatism  of  leaniing,  must  be  finally  decided 
all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  '  Church-yard '  abounds 
with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 
ments to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  stanzas 
beginning  *'  Yet  even  these  bones  "  are  to  me  original :  I  have 

**  The  only  existing  copy  of  the  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  *  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  author  was  sold  4th  August,  1854,  for  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-one  Pounds.  It  is  written  in  his  small  neat  hand  (he  wrote  with  a  crow- 
quill)  on  one  half  of  a  sheet  of  yellow  foolscap,  folded  into  two. 

VOL.  III.  2   K 
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never  seen  the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet  he  that  reads 
them  here,  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had 
Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless 
to  praise  him.*' 

**  "  I  am  too  proud  to  make  this  apology  to  any  person  but  my  bookseller, 
who  will  be  the  only  real  loser  by  the  defect.  Those  readers  who  believe  that 
I  do  not  write  immediately  under  hix  pay,  and  who  may  have  gathered,  from 
what  they  have  already  read,  that  I  am  not  so  passionately  enamoured  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  biographical  manner  as  to  take  that  for  my  model,  have  only  to 
throw  these  pages  aside,  and  wait  till  they  are  new-^Titten  by  some  one  of 
his  numerous  disciplett  who  may  follow  his  masters  example;  and  should 
more  anecdote  than  1  funiiHh  him  ^ith  be  wanting  (as  was  the  Doctor's  case 
in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Gray),  may  make  amends  for  it  by  those  acid  eructations  of 
vituperative  criticism  which  are  generated  by  unconcocted  taste  and  intellec- 
tual indigestion."— Mason- :  Life  of  Wliiichctid,  Svo.  1788,  p.  129. 

The  amplest  account  of  Gray's  Life  may  be  seen  in  an  article  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review  *  for  December,  1 853.  We  are  still  in  want  of  an  edition  of  his 
works  which  will  embody  all  his  recently-printed  letters.  This,  I  am  told, 
we  are  likely  to  receive,  and  soon,  from  his  accomplished  editor,  the  Bev. 
John  Mitford. 
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APPENDIX. 


CASE 
From  Mitford's  *  Gray;  i.  xcvi.  ed.  1836. 

**  Philip  Gray,  before  his  marriage  with  his  wife  (then  Dorothy  An- 
trobus,  and  who  was  then  partner  with  her  sister  Mary  Antrobns*), 
entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the  said  Dorothy  and  Mary,  and 
their  brother  Robert  Antrobiis,  that  the  said  Dorothy's  stock  in  trade 
(which  was  then  240?.)  should  be  employed  by  the  said  Mary  in  the  said 
trade,  and  that  the  same,  and  all  profits  arising  thereby,  should  be  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  said  Dorothy,  notwithstanding  her  intended  coverture, 
and  her  sole  receipts  alone  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  said  Mary  and  her 
brother  Robert  Antrobus,  who  was  made  tnistee.  But  in  case  either  the 
said  Philip  or  Dorothy  dies,  then  the  same  to  be  assigned  to  the  survivor. 

"  That,  in  jmrsuance  of  the  said  articles,  the  said  Mar}%  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  said  Dorothy  her  sister,  hath  carried  on  the  said  trade  for  near 
thirty  years,  with  tolerable  success  for  the  said  Dorothy ;  that  she  hath 
been  no  charge  to  the  said  Philip,  and  during  all  the  said  time  hath  not 
only  found  herself  in  all  manner  of  apparel,  but  also  for  all  her  children, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and 
]>aying  40?.  a-year  for  his  shop,  almost  irroviding  everything  for  her  son 
whilst  at  Etoii  School^  and  now  he  is  at  Peter-house  at  Camhridge. 

"  Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever  since  he  hath  been  married  he 
hath  used  her  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  by  beating,  kicking,  punching, 
and  with  the  most  vile  and  abusive  language,  that  she  hath  been  in  the 
utmost  fear  and  danger  of  her  life,  and  hath  Ixjen  obliged  this  last  year  to 
quit  her  bed  and  lie  with  her  sister.  Tliis  she  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
hear ;  not  to  leave  her  shop  of  trade,  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  to  he  able  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  him  at  the  University,  since  his  father  wd'nt, 

**  There  is  no  cause  for  this  usage,  unless  it  be  an  unhappy  jealousy  of 
all  mankind  in  general  (her  own  brother  not  excepted)  ;  but  no  woman 
deserves  or  hath  maintained  a  more  virtuous  character  ;  or  it  is  presumed 
if  he  can  make  her  sister  leave  ofif  trade,  he  thinks  he  can  then  come  into 
his  wife's  money,  but  the  articles  are  too  secure  for  his  vile  purposes. 

"  He  daily  threatens  he  wMU  pursue  her  with  all  the  vengeance  possible, 
and  will  ruin  himself  to  undo  her  and  his  only  son,  in  order  to  which  he 
hath  given  warning  to  her  sister  to  quit  his  shop,  where  they  have  carried 
on  their  trade  so  successfully,  which  will  be  almost  their  ruin ;  but  he 
insists  she  shall  at  Midsummer  next ;  and  the  said  Dorothy,  his  wife. 


*  Mary  Antrobus,  of  St.  Michaers,  Comhill,  made  her  will  in  1742,  leaving 
her  sister,  Dorothy  Gray,  her  executrix:— 200/.  to  each  of  her  three  sisters, 
Rogers,  Olifife,  and  Gray,  and  100/.  to  her  nephew,  Thomas  Gray. 

2  E  2 
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in  necessity  must  be  forced  to  go  along  with  her,  to  some  other  house  and 
shop,  to  be  assisting  to  her  said  sister,  in  the  same  trade,  for  her  own  and 
son's  support. 

"  But  if  she  can  be  quiet,  she  neither  expects  or  desires  any  help  from 
him ;  but  he  is  really  so  very  vile  in  his  nature,  she  hath  all  the  reason 
to  expect  most  troublesome  usage  from  him  that  can  be  thought  of. 

"  Question. — What  he  can  or  possibly  may  do  to  molest  his  wife  in 
living  with  her  sister  and  assisting  in  her  trade  for  the  purposes  in  the  said 
articles  ;  and  which  will  be  the  best  way  for  her  to  conduct  herself  in  this 
unha])py  circumstance,  if  he  should  any  ways  be  troublesome,  or  endeavour 
to  force  her  to  live  with  him  ?  And  whether  the  said  Dorothy,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  said  Philip,  may  not,  by  will  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  the 
interest  or  produce  which  hath  or  may  arise  or  become  due  for  the  said 
stock  as  she  shall  think  fit,  it  being  apprehended  as  part  of  her  separate 
estate? 

**  Aiiswer. — If  Mrs.  Gray  should  leave  her  husband's  house,  and  go  to 
live  with  her  sister  in  any  other,  to  assist  her  in  her  trade,  her  husband 
may  and  probably  will  call  her,  by  process  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to 
return  home  and  cohabit  with  him,  which  the  court  will  compel  her  to  do, 
unless  she  can  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  She  has  no  other  defence,  in 
that  case,  than  to  make  proof  before  the  court  of  such  cruelties  as  may 
induce  the  judge  to  think  she  cannot  live  in  safety  with  her  husband,  then 
the  court  will  decree  for  a  separation. 

**  This  is  a  most  unhappy  case,  and  such  a  one  as  I  think,  if  possible, 
should  be  referred  to  and  made  up  by  some  common  friend — sentences  of 
separation,  by  reason  of  cruelty  only,  being  very  rarely  obtained. 

"  What  the  cruelties  are  which  he  has  used  towards  her,  and  what 
proof  she  is  able  to  make  of  them,  I  am  yet  a  stranger  to.  She  will,  as 
she  has  hitherto  done,  bear  w^hat  she  reasonably  can,  without  giving  him 
any  provocation  to  use  her  ill.  If,  nevertheless,  he  forces  her  out  of  doors, 
the  most  reputable  place  she  can  be  in  is  with  her  sister.  If  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  and  go  to  law,  she  will  be  justified,  if  she  stands  uix)n 
her  defence,  rather  perhaps  than  if  she  was  plaintifl'  in  the  cause. 

"  As  no  power  of  making  a  will  is  reserved  to  Mrs.  Gray  by  her  mar- 
riage settlement,  and  not  only  the  original  stock,  but  likewise  the  produce 
and  interest  which  shall  accrue  and  be  added  to  it  are  settled  upon  the 
husband  if  he  survives  his  wife,  it  is  my  opinion  she  has  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  it  by  will  or  otherwise. 

"  JOH.  AUDLEV. 
"  Doctors'  Commons,  Feb.  9th,  1735." 
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Vol.  i.  p.  6,  note  8. 

It  api^ears  from  Cowley's  Will  (at  p.  63)  that  he  was  subfiequently  a 
successful  candidate  for  admission  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Vol.  i.  p.  100. 

1  should  have  api)ended  a  note  to  the  statement  in  the  text,  that  Milton 
was  suspected  of  having  interpolated  into  the  book  called  *  Icon  Basilike' 
a  prayer  from  Sidney's  *  Arcadia.'  The  statement  is  now  generally  dis- 
believed. (See  Mitford's  *  Milton,'  vol.  i.  p.  Ixviii.,  ed.  1861 ;  and  Todd's 
*  Milton,'  vol.  i.  p.  73,  ed.  1852.) 

Vol.  i  p.  104,  note  44. 

Milton's  second  marriage  is  also  registered  in  the  jwirish  of  St.  Margaret 
Westminster : — 

"  John  Milton,  of  this  j)arish.  Esq'.,  and  Mrs.  Katherin  Woodcocke 
of  the  parish  of  Aldermanbury,  spinster.  Published  October  22  27 
Nov.  3,  1656."  '       ' 

To  this  I  will  add  (from  the  same  register)  what  I  believe  has  escaped 
the  biographers  of  the  poet,  the  baptism  of  Milton's  only  child  by  his 
second  wife : — 

"  19  Oct.  1657.    Katherin  Milton,  d.  to  John,  Esq.,  by  Katherin." 

Vol.  i.  p.  219,  note  3. 

Waller  was  not  so  nearly  related  to  Cromwell  as  is  stated  in  the  note. 
The  exact  relationship  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 

Vol.  i.  p.  237,  1.  6. 

Waller's  "  last  ingenious  biographer  "  was  the  writer  of  the  Life  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  Waller  published  in  1773,  by  Percival  Stockdale. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  83,  note  7,  add— 

Johnson  follows  the  writer  of  Halifax's  Life  before  his  Poetical  Works. 
1716.   Svo. 
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Vol.  ii.  p.  116,  add— 

"  The  Life  of  Rowe  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncommon 
strength  of  Dr.  Johnson's  memory.  When  I  received  from  him  the  MS. 
he  complacently  observed,  *that  the  criticism  was  tolerably  well  done, 
considering  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  Rowe*s  plays  for  thirty  years.'  " — 
John  Nichols  (^Note  in  Johnson^s  Lives), 

Vol.  ii.  p.  121,  add— 

"  This  fact  was  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a  person 
of  unquestionable  veracity,  but  wliose  name  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention. 
He  had  it,  as  he  told  us,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed  it  to  me  by  saying 
that  he  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hooke,  author  of  the  Roman  History  ;  and 
he  from  Mr.  Pope."— Sib  John  Hawkins. 

Johnson  should  have  added  that  the  story  is  to  be  found,  with  some 
additional  particulars,  in  Ben  Victor's  Lettersy  1776,  i.  328. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

For  the  four  letters  (now  first  published)  from  Prior  to  his  patron 
and  friend,  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Mayer,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Mayer  transcribed  them  from  the  originals  in  St.  John's  College 
(Prior's  own  College),  where  they  are  preserved  with  this  memo- 
randum:— 

"May  17,  1751. 

"  These  original  Lres  of  Mr.  Prior  were  given  me  by  the  Rev<*.  Mr. 
Upton,  Prebend  of  Rochester,  to  be  deposited  in  St.  John's  College 
Library. 

"  John  Taylor." 

The  notes  attached  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

Prior  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

[Now  first  published.] 

14 
Hague,  y*    j  May.     94. 

My  Lord, — By  an  Expres  from  Dresden  We  have  an  acc»  that  the  Elector 

of  Sax*  dyed  there  the  rj'-hr^'  of  the  same  distemjier  and  almost  in  the 

same  manner  as  his  Countesse  :*  this  may  give  some  change  to  our  affaires 
on  that  side,  since  his  Brother  and  successour '  is  in  good  English  a  resty 


*  John  Qeorge  IV. 

•  The  Elector's  mistress,  Magdalena  Sibylle  of  Neitzschutz,   created  Coun- 
tess of  Rochlitz  in  1693,  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1694. 

'  (Frederick)  Augustus  II.,  the  Strong. 
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Brute,  of  too  much  stubborness  to  be  convinced  by  any  Man,  and  too 
much  feipcity  to  be  softened  by  any  Woman,  a  true  Dane,  and  gouvemed 
by  one  of  that  Nation  who  is  a  little  too  partial  to  the  French  Interest. 

The  French  becjin  to  move  in  Flanders,  our  letters  from  France  are  all 
filled  with  the  Misery  and  Desolation  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  really 
very  pressing/ 

This  letter  may  end  like  my  last,  with  my  Prayers  for  yo'  Lordships 
health  and  Happiness. 

Spare  Dorsett's  sacred  life,  decerning  fate, 

And  Death  shall  march  thr6  Courts  &  Camps  in  state, 

Emptying  his  Quiver  on  the  vulgar  Qreat; 

Round  Dorsett's  board  lett  Peace  and  Plenty  dance 

Far  ofif  lett  Famine  Her  sad  reign  advance 

And  War  walk  deep  in  Blood  thro  conquer'd  France. 

Apollo  thus  began  the  Mystic  Strain, 
The  Muses  Sons  all  bow'd  and  sayd  Amen. 

I  am  with  etemall  Duty  and  respect 
My  Lord 
Yo'  Lordsp's  most  ob* 

and  most  humble  Ser* 

M.  Pbiob. 


Prior  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

[Now  first  published.] 

•Hag.  Q  June  97. 

My  Lord, — I  have  hoped  that  our  Treaty  *  might  long  before  this  have 
afforded  something  material  enough  for  me  to  have  troubled  yo'  Lord** 
with,  but  by  what  has  been  written  to  yo'  Excell**  in  general  on  that  sub- 
ject, you  see,  my  Lord,  that  we  are  advanced  but  little  beyond  our  Preli- 
minaries, and  that  in  15  meetings  we  have  hardly  agreed  to  the  first 
Article  either  of  the  Imperialists  or  Spaniards  th6  they  contain  little  more 
than  Pax  sit.  I  think  that  the  Mystery  of  this  slowness  on  the  French 
side  is  that  they  have  a  mind  to  see  the  Event  of  what  they  hope  as  well 
from  the  West-Indies  as  from  Barcelona. 

We  are  thinking  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  w***  regards  Us,  and  then 
England  and  Holland  will  certainly  have  quicker  answers  towards  making 
a  good  peace,  or  break  off  those  conferences  w^  as  yet  advance  so  little 


*  Compare  Prior  to  Secretary  Blathwayt  (Hague,  f|  Sep'.  94),  in  EUis'a  Lettera 
of  Eminent  Literary  Men  (Camd.  Soc.)  p.  213. 

*  Of  Ryswick. 
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towarda  it.  Yo'  Lord***  will  see  by  the  incloeed  Protestation  in  what  a 
posture  K.  James'  affairs  stand :  this  is  the  last  Entry  he  is  iikely  to 
make ;  the  Mediat'  when  He  showed  it  to  the  Congress  declared  He 
received  and  looked  \x\yon  it  as  neither  valid  or  of  consequence,  but  read  it 

only  as  a  Curiosity. 

I  am  never  to  write  to  yo'  Lord'*'  without  repeating  my  acknowledge- 
ments for  all  yo'  favours  :  I  i^-ish  yo'  Lord'*"  all  that  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion to  yo'  self  w''*'  you  deserve,  and  which  yo'  place  of  Chamberlain  kept 
you  fi^  enjoying  so  entirely  as  you  desired :  but  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you 
will  never  leave  the  Court  so  absolutely  as  not  to  be  near  it  in  every  case 
wherein  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  may  ask  yo'  assistance. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  name  Mc  his  Secretary  in  Ireland,  I  wish 
the  business  1  have  here  may  give  mc  leave  to  go  to  my  new  charge  soon, 
and  behave  my  self  in  it  as  One  ought  to  do  who  owes  his  education  to  nay 
Lord  Dorsett's  peculiar  kindness  to  him. 

I  am  ever 
With  all  imaginable  resjiect 
My  Lord 
Yo'  Lordsp's  most  ob' 

and  most  humble  Ser* 
1/  Dorsett.  M.  Priob. 


pRion  TO  THE  Earl  of  Dorset. 

[Now  first  published.] 

Paris  the  ^  Dec' 

1698. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lord**'  as  one  of  our  Regents  has  seen  what  com- 
monly occurred  here  from  your  secretary  Mr.  Yard,  and  indeed  to  have 
sent  it  to  you  more  particularly  would  have  been  ouly  to  have  desired  you 
to  read  tlie  Postboys  a  day  or  two  before  they  apiH?arcd  in  print:  so  little 
is  there  really  in  all  that  Mystery  which  amuses  the  World  that  I  can 
hardly  in  6  Months  find  enough  to  furnish  a  letter  to  my  Lord  of  Dorsett, 
tho*  I  could  have  written  with  ease  twice  a  week  to  S'  James  Forbiss : 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  King  of  Sixain  has  made  his  "Will, 
and  by  it  constituted  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  his  heir,  and  the 
Queen  to  be  Regent  in  case  his  Maj*'^  dyes  during  the  Minority  of  the 
Prince :  thus  the  Lineal  right  is  kept  to  the  younger  Sisters  Grandson 
and  heir,  the  renonciation  that  France  made  when  the  King  married  the 
eldest  Sister  is  confirmed  to  be  valid,  and  the  Dauphin  (or  as  France  was 
projecting)  one  of  his  younger  Sons,  excluded  ;  as  well  as  the  Archduke 
of  Austria :  the  Queen  had  a  great  sway  in  this  business,  and  the  reasons 
that  most  probably  inclined  Her  to  this  choice  were  that  She  might  exalt 
the  Palatine  family  of  which  your  Lord*^  knows  the  house  of  Bavaria  and 
lliat  of  Neubourg  from  whence  She  is  are  equally  branches :  and  that  by 
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this  contrivance  She  might  hold  the  Gouvemment  longer  which  is  not  the 
least  of  a  Woman's  aim  in  such  cases,  the  Electoral  Prince  not  being  above 
8  year  old,  and  as  well  the  Archduke  as  the  Duke  of  Berry  6  or  6  years 
nearer  manhood.  The  French  in  general  seem  to  be  nettled  at  this  i^air, 
but,  I  think,  those  of  them  that  have  best  sence  are  not  so  really  :  for  all 
their  natural  heat  and  Impatience,  and  the  pride  they  take  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  Monarchy,  they  begin  to  see  that  these  notions  has  im- 
poverished and  enslaved  Them  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  has  a  good  deal 
instructed  them,  and  their  own  affairs  at  home  convinced  them,  that  they 
have  grasped  at  more  then  they  could  secure,  and  that  neither  their  King 
nor  they  are  the  better  for  the  expence  of  fortifying  and  keeping  garisons 
8  years  together  in  30  towns  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  back  in 
the  ninth  :  the  Monarch  himself  is  old,  and,  I  think,  has  a  good  mind  to 
be  quiett,  to  say  the  truth  o*nt,  he  is  quite  cowed  by  King  William,  and 
since  the  taking  of  Namur  he  has  as  fairly  wheeled  and  run  as  ever  any  Cock 
did  in  a  pitt ;  with  this,  the  people  are  fan*  enough  from  being  in  an 
estate  of  beginning  a  new  Warr,  for  they  still  feel  the  weight  of  lliat 
which  is  past  very  sensibly  lying  upon  them,  w*"**  is  so  evident,  that  as  yet 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  of  redressing  their  Mony  to  it*s  intrinsiciue 
value,  and  by  consequence  can  not  open  a  Commerce  upon  a  good  foott 
w*  their  neighbours :  so  that  I  hope  We  may  have  Peace  in  our  time. 

The  Succession  of  Spain  is  mostly  our  King's  contrivance  and  effecting : 
some  faults  he  has,  or  else  he  would  not/  be  a  Man  :  as  to  his  Character  of 
a  Prince  he  has  carryed  his  reputation  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  this 
affair  must  be  allow^ed  to  be  a  proff  {sic)  of  it  beyond  denial : 

The  Emperour  is  a  good  deal  angry  at  us,  but  he  can  do  us  no  harm, 
god  knows  ;  the  Dutch  Ambassad'  assures  me  that  the  Truce  between  his 
Imperial  Maj*'  and  the  Turk  was  concluded  the  28"*  of  Nov'  for  25  years  ; 
this  will  reconcile  the  Emperour  to  us  again  and  is  a  new  Epoche  in  the 
King*s  honour,  and  a  great  advantage  to  our  reputation  at  Constantinople. 

Poor  King  James*  is  hardly  thought  on  or  mentioned,  an  Italian  and  a 
Scotch  Priest  govern  him  and  his  whole  concerns,  he  is  so  directly  the 
same  Man  he  ever  was,  persecuting  the  few  Protestants  about  Him,  the' 
they  are  ruined  and  banished  for  their  adhering  to  him,  and  rewarding  and 
encouraging  any  sorry  Creature  that  He  can  make  a  Convert  of,  the  Child 
they  Call  the  Prince  of  Wales  they  breed  up  with  all  the  abhorrence  ima- 
ginable to  Heresy. 

I  should  wrong  your  Lordsp's  goodness  to  Me  if  I  did  nott  tell  you  the 
State  of  my  own  private  affairs  ;  I  have  played  the  Minister  here  in  my 
Lord  Jersey's  absence,  and  now  he  is  returned  we  are'  preparing  for  his 
Entry,  so  I  am  to  appear  with  him  as  I  did  with  my  Lord  Portland,^  in 


*  Compare  a  letter  of  Prior's  to  Halifax  (Paris,  H  Aug.  1698)  in  ElWs 
Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men  (Camd.  Soc),  p.  265.  "I  fiioed  old  James 
and  all  his  Court  the  other  day  at  St.  Cloud :  vive  GuUhume,  Tou  never  saw 
such  a  strange  figure  as  the  old  bully  is,  lean,  worn,  and  rivaled." 

'  "On  the  27th  of  February   [1698],  he  [the  E.  of  Portland]  made  his 
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a  new  ^udy  coat  and  with  an  expensive  equipage:  I  must  own  to 
your  Lord'''  I  am  weary  of  this  dancing  on  the  high-rope  in  spangled 
breeches ;  and  if  my  Lord  Jersey  be  Secretary  of  State  (as  it  is  thought  he 
may  be  some  time)  I'l  endeavour  to  gett  home,  and  seat  my  self  in  a 
desk  in  his  office ;  for  I  had  rather  be  Mat  Prior  near  my  dear  Lord 
Dorsett,  (yo'  Lord'*"  must  pardon  Me  the  familiarity  of  the  Expression) 
then  Monsieur  L'envoye  in  any  court  in  Christendome,  and  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  life  runs  away  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  and  I  shall  hardly  have 
time  enough  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  come,  to  testify  the  Obligations 
I  have  to  yo'  Lord"*'  for  so  many  years  past. 

I  am  ever  with  entire  respect 
and  dxity 

Mv  Lord 
Yo'  Lordsp's  most  ob* 

and  most  humble  Ser* 

E.  of  Dorsett.  M.  Priob. 


Priou  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

[Now  first  published.] 

Tuesday,  7  in  the    [Feb.  13.  fjjj].  • 
Evening. 

My  Lord, — 1  have  been  at  Westminster,  the  Question  that  was  aimed 
at  my  Lord  Chanceir  and  w<^  was  to  this  sence,  that  the  procuring  or 
enjoying  any  Orant  tnhiht  the  Nation  was  in  war  and  oppressed  with  heavy 


public  entry  with  such  extraordinary  splendor,  as  had  never  been  seen  at  the 
court  of  France  since  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  embassy.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of 
Portland  left  Paris  the  8th  of  June,  after  a  stay  of  above  four  months.  This 
embassy  cost  the  King  fourscore  thousand  pounds  to  little  purpose.** — 
Tindal,  xiv.  446,  447.  Compare  Burnet,  ii.  224,  folio.  Kennett  (p.  753)  men- 
tions Prior  as  having  accompanied  the  Earl. 

®  * '  Towards  the  middle  of  Fehruun/  {\^l) ,  the  Commons  in  a  Grand  Committee 
consider'd  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  a  Motion  being  made,  and  the  Question 
put,  That  the  Procuring  or  Obtaining  of  grants  of  Estates  belonging  to  the  Owon, 
6^  any  publick  Minister  concerned  in  the  Directing  or  Passing  such  Grants,  to  or  for 
their  own  Use  or  Benefit,  whilst  the  Nation  lay  tmder  the  heavy  tares  of  the  late  War, 
toas  highly  injurious  to  his  Majesty,  and  prejudicial  to  the  State,  and  a  violation  of 
the  Trust  reposed  in  them;  the  Court  party  carried  it  in  the  Negative;  but  at 
the  same  Time,  they  gave  their  Consent  to  an  order  for  bringing  in  a  Bill  To 
resume  the  Grants  of  all  Lands  and  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  dU  Pensions  granted 
by  the  Crown,  since  the  6  th  of  February ^  1684,  and  for  applying  the  same  to  the  use 
of  the  T'ut/icA."— Kennett:  Compl.  Hist,  m,  pp.  772-3.    Cf.  Tindal,  xiv.  500. 

The  Commons'  Journals  (Tuesd.  Feb.  13,  ^)  give  the  numbers  who  yoted. 
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taxes  VKL8  injurious  to  the  King  and  Naiion  dc  this  was  carry ed  in  the 
Negative  by  50  voices,  S'  Richard  Onslow  put  an  other  question,  if  the 
grants  made  hy  the  King  ought  not  to  he  resumed  f  this  question  was  after- 
wards inlarged  and  put,  if  the  grants  made  since  the  7'*  of  Fel/Tf  8 J,  t^  in- 
dudes  all  King  James*  O rants  ought  not  likewise  to  he  reassumed,  and  this 
was  carrj^ed  by  a  plurality  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  that  effect :  this 
is  the  Substance  of  this  days  sitting,  angry  speeches  have  passed,  one  par- 
ticularly between  Jack  How  and  Maj*^  Stringer,  Harcourt  and  Seymour 
were  asi*  recalling  the  Grants,  fearing  it  should  clogg  the  Irish  bill,  and 
Jack  How  was  pushed  in  liis  own  defence  to  say  that  he  thought  grants 
might  be  taken  provided  it  was  in  a  time  when  the  Nation  was  not  so 
greatly  taxed,  my  Lord  ChanceH'  has  on  all  sides  had  a  great  commenda- 
tion of  his  personal  merit,  Jack  How  said  he  did  not  aim  at  persons  but  at 
things,  and  intimated  that  some  within  those  Walls  were  guilty,  by  which 
he  meant  Montagu  :  lett  who  so  will  be  accused  or  brought  off,  I  remain 

eternally 

Mv  Lord 

Yo" 

Prior. 


Vol.  u.  p.  326. 

The  kindness  of  Edward  Tickell,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  the  great-grandson 
of  the  poet,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  poet^s  papers,  has 
enabled  me  to  add  some  particulars  to  the  Life  of  TickeU. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  Lord  Carteret's  letter  of  introduction 
and  recommendation  of  Addison's  friend  to  the  Lords  eJustices : — 

To  THE  RiCJHT  HONBLE.  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES,  &C. 

[Now  first  published.] 

Arlington  Street,  May  17th,  1724. 

My  Lords, — Mr.  Tickell,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 

Lordships  this  Letter,  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  to  succeed 

Mr.  Maddockes,  has  desir'd  me  to  give  him  a  recommendation  to  your 

Lordships.     He  served  under  me  as  Under  Secretary  all  the  time  that  I 


182  for,  232  against ;  but  they  differ  both  from  Prior  and  Kennett  in  fixing 
the  5th  Feb.  168;J  as  the  limit  after  which  grants  should  be  resumed. 

On  the  Monday  night,  Feb.  12,  Prior  wrote  (Cole's  *  Memoirs,'  p.  103,  and 
thence  in  Prior's  'Misc.  Works,'  i.  164)  to  Lord  Manchester:  "Tomorrow  is 
the  great  Day  when  we  expect  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  fallen  upon." 

And  on  the  -p.      ^Z:  previous :  "  My  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  Man  aimed  at, 
and  some  Qrants  he  has  are  the  visible  Pretext."  (Cole,  p.  84;  Prior,  p.  140.) 
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was  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  same  station  was  he  under   ] 
Craggs  and  Mr.  Addison  during  the  time  that  they  were  Secretariea 
State,  in  which  office  he  justly  got  the  reputation  both  of  ability  i 
'  9  integrity  ;  so  that  I  am  X)ersuaded  that  your  Lordships  will  have  rea 

1/  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  emp 

II  him.    I  am,  my  Lords,  with  great  respect, 

"^  Your  Lordships 

?  most  faithfull  humble  Servant, 

' '  Cabtkrkt 

I 

t 

■  I  _ 

*'  Tickell  had  a  small  villa  near  the  village  of  Glasneven,  in 

i  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  was  buried  in  Glasneven  churchya 

A  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Glasneven  church  has  this  inscription 

^  Sacred 

•i  to 

The  Memory  of 

Thomas  I'ickell,  Esq., 

who  was  born  in  1686, 
At  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  ; 
He  married,  in  1726,  Clotilda  Eustace, 
■:.  Died  in  April,  1740,  at  Batb, 

And  was  buried  in  this  Churchyard. 

He  was  for  some  time  Under  Secretary  in  England, 

And  afterwards,  for  many  years. 

Secretary  to  the  I^rds  Justices  of  Ireland  ; 

But  his  highest  Honor  was  that  of  having  been 

The  Friend  of  Addison. 

The  said  Clotilda  Eustace 
Was  the  Daughter  and  one  of  the  Coheiresses 

of 

Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  Kt. 

of  llarristown,  in  the  County  of  Kildare. 

She  died  in  July,  1792, 

In  the  92d  Year  of  her  Age, 

And  was  also  buried  in  this  Churchyard. 

By  his  will  he  left  his  wife  his  executrix  and  the  guardian  of 
children.  "  She  was,"  writes  her  great-grandson,  "  a  very  clc 
and  most  excellent  woman." 

He  left  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters.  Tho 
died  unmarried.  Richard  Tickell,  the  poet,  was  the  grandsoi 
Addison's  friend,  and  the  uncle  of  Edward  Tickell,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Tickell  has  "  a  very  good  portrait "  of  his  great-grandfa 
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by  Vaiiderbank.  The  portrait  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was 
presented  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Edward  Tiekell,  Q.C.  The  poet's 
library  was  sold  in  1 792,  at  the  death  of  his  widow. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  289,  note  20,  add— 


(( 


To  my  knowledge,  she  [the  Countess  of  Suffolk]  sincerely  tried  to 
serve  some ;  but  without  effect :  she  could  not  even  procure  a  place  of 
200Z.  a  year  for  John  Gay,  a  very  ix)or  and  honest  man,  and  no  l»d  poet, 
only  because  he  was  a  [>oet,  which  the  King  considered  as  a  mechanic  " — 
Lord  Chesterfield  (character  of  Lady  Suffolk,  first  published  in  Lord 
Mahon's  *  Chesterfield,'  ii.  441). 

Vol.  ii.  p.  331,  add— 

"  The  death  of  poor  Hammond  was  the  only  event  that  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  my  mind  :  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  a  career  which,  if 
he  had  lived,  I  think  he  would  have  finished  with  reputation  and  distinc- 
tion.  But  such  is  the  folly,  knavery,  and  futility  of  the  world,  and  such 
was  his  truth,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to  me,  that  in  my  opinion  I  have 
lost  more  by  his  death  than  he  has." — Cuesterfield  to  Lyttelton,  Bath, 
June  19,  1742  (Phillimore's  *  Lyttelton,'  i.  215). 

Vol.  ii.  p.  370,  note  45. 
"  R."  (the  former  annotator)  was  Isaac  Beed. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

Savage  sat  to  John  Ellis,  a  painter  of  several  theatrical  portraits.  Mrs. 
Vannost,  or  Van  Ost,  the  wife  of  the  sculptor,  had  the  picture.  Ben 
Victor,  who  tells  us  this  (I^MerSf  8vo.,  1776,  i.  264),  calls  her  Savage's 
.sister. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  21,  add — 

"  Mr.  Pope's  *  Eloisa  to  Alxjlard  *  is  such  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  relished  after  it.  Yet  it  is  not  the  story  itself,  nor  the 
sympathy  it  excites  in  us,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  us  think,  that 
constitutes  the  principal  merit  in  that  incomparable  poem.  It  is  the 
happy  use  he  has  made  of  the  monastic  gloom  of  the  Paraclete,  and  of 
what  I  will  call  Papistical  machinery,  which  gives  it  its  capital  charm ;  so 
that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  wonder  (if  I  could  wonder  at  any  of  that 
writer's  criticisms)  that  he  did  not  take  notice  of  this  beauty,  as  his  own 
suixjrstitious  turn  certainly  must  have  given  him  more  than  a  sufficient 
relish  for  it." — Mason  :  Life  of  J^liitehead,  8vo.,  1788,  p.  35. 
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I 

ERRATA. 

I 

Mr.  Cunningham  will  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  correct  an  error  either  in  the 

I  text  or  notes  of  this  edition  of  Johnson,  so  that  he  may  secure  in  the  end  a  perfect 

text  of  this  British  Classic. 


I 
I 


Vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  xxiv.  line  6,  for  hexameters  read  heroics, 

„  „  „  line  30,  for  blank  verse  over  rhyme  read  rhyme 

over  blank  verse, 

„       p.  74,  not«  18,  for  Lewisdon  read  Lewesdon, 

,,       p.  80,  1.  24 J  dele  not. 

,,       p.  88,  note  18,  for  Aug.  read  April. 

„       p.  89,  1.  6,  foT  preservation  read  preservative. 

„       p.  94,  note  27,  for  Spinstow  read  Spiurstov;. 

„       p.  95.  1.  4,  for  content  tfiat  read  content  them  that, 

„       p.  103,  1.  30,  for  agis  read  agas. 

„       p.  109,  1.  4,  for  liAe  with  read  like  of. 

„       p.  110,  1.  last,  for  necessarily  read  necessary. 

,,       p.  115,  1.  28,  for  low  read  law. 

„       p.  141,  1.  21,  for  inventions  read  invention. 

,,       p.  191,  1.  14,  for  consequences  ret^  conferew^es. 

„       p.  215,  1.  6,   for  tarriers  read  terriers. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  37,  note  11,   for  1852  read  1854. 

„       p.  125,  note  20,  for  youth  read  lad. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  127,  note  269,  for  had  read  has. 
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Note.— The  Roman  numerals  i.,  IL,  lil.,  refer  to  the  Volumes,  the  Arabic  numerals  to  the  pages. 


v«-«'      r'^^^^^'* 


A. 


Addison,  Joseph ;  on burlesqnepoetry, 
i.  185  note.     His  retort  upon  Edmund 
Smith,  ii.  51,  52.    His  complaint  of 
the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy,  53. 
His  opinion  of  Kowe,  114,115.    His 
birth,    parentage,    and    tutors,   119. 
Takes  the  leatd  in  a  ••barring-out", 
119,  120,  and  notes.  His  early  friend- 
ship with  Steele,  120.    His  treatment 
of  Steele  in  a  matter  of  debt,  121,  and 
note  \  and  vol.  iii.  424.     His  success 
at  college,  ii.  121.     His  fondness  for 
his  Latin  compositions,  122.     His  in- 
terviews with  Malbranche  and  Boi- 
leau,  lb.  note  ^.     Admiration  of  Boi- 
leau  for  his  Latin  poems,  122,  12d, 
and  note  *.    Begins  to  write  English 
poetry,  123.     Drydens  eulogium  on 
his  •  Georgics ',  ib.    Influence  of  his 
introduction  to  Montague    (Halifax) 
on  his  prospects.  124.  Obtains  a"  pen- 
sion and  proceeds  on  his  travels,  125. 
His  *  Dialogue  on  Medals  * ;  contro- 
versy as  to  where  *  Cato  *  was  written, 
t^.  and  notes  »  '»'.     His  *  Epistle*  to 
Halifax,   126,  and   note**.     Conse- 
quences of  the  non-remittance  of  his 
pension,  i6.    Publishes  his  *  Travels,' 
126,  127,   and   notes '*-''''.    His  pro- 
jected  tutorship  to  the   sou  of  the 
"proud    Duke",    127,    and  note". 
Writes   his    'Campaign';    his    attic 
study,  i6.  and  note  ".    His  rewards, 
128.     Fate  of  his   opera  of  *  Rosa- 
mond'; its  dedication,  ib,  and  notes 
»».    Its  merit,  160,  161.    His  Irish 
secretaryship;  contrast  between  him 
and  his  chief,  1 28, 1 29.    Swift's  com- 
ments  upon  the   conjunction  of  the 
two,  129,  and  notes  ^  **.   Mr.  Macau- 
lay  on  Addison's  Irish  parliamentary 
career,  i6.  note  ^.     His   reasons  for 
taking  fees  from  his  friends,  130,  and 
note  ".    His  participation  in  '  The 

VOL.  III. 


Tatler ',  ib.  and  notes  ^  *.  Com- 
mencement of  •  The  Spectator ';  its 
objects,  131.  Addison's  view  of  the 
effects  of  his  periodicals,  133,  and 
note  **.  His  share  in  'Theophrastus', 
ib.  and  note  **.  H  is  jealous  care  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  134,  135.  Inter- 
ferenc-e  of  the  stamp  with  the  sale  of 
*  The  Spectator',  135,  and  note.  Com- 
pletion of  *Cato'  for  the  stage,  135, 
136.  The  author's  coquettings  rela- 
tive thereto,  136,  137.  Its  perform- 
ance and  success,  137,  138.  Why 
published  without  a  dedication,  138. 
Dennis's  assaults  upon  it,  and  Pope's 
equivocal  defence,  138,  139,  and 
notes  **  ".  Its  various  translations 
and  performances  abroad,  139,  and 
note  **.  Addison's  share  in  *  The 
Guardian';  his  equal  love  of  fame  and 
profit,  140,  141,  and  notes  «*"«.  His 
silence  on  the  authorship  of  *  The 
Drummer',  141,  and  notes" *•.  Short 
life  of  his  'Whig  Examiner';  its 
merits,  142,  and  notes  •■''^.  Revival 
of  *  The  Spectator  * ;  his  papers  in  it, 
142,  143.  His  difficulty  in  a  State 
crisis,  143.  His  *  Freeholder' ;  Steele's 
remark  upon  it,  144.  His  infelicitous 
marriage  ;  character  of  his  wife,  144, 

145,  and  note  '•.  Becomes  Secretary 
of  State ;  cause  of  his  resignation,  145, 
and  notes  "  ^®.  His  further  literary 
projects ;  Tonson's  sneer  at  his  piety, 

146.  His  quarrel  with  Steele,  147. 
Their  pamphleteering  skirmishes,  148. 
His  approaching  end  and  unexplained 
interview  with  Gay,  149.  His  death- 
bed monition  to  Lord  Warwick,  150, 
and  note  ^,  His  death,  burial  place, 
and  portraits,  t6.  and  note  **.  His 
personal  character ;  his  alleged  bash- 
fulness,  1 51 .  His  literary  egotism  and 
jealousy,  152.  His  fluency  of  com- 
position and  onxiety  for  correctness 
of  style,  153.    His  daily  life;  devo- 

2  F 


KU 


I^TOEX. 


tioa  to  Bacchus,  ^^c,  153,  154,  and 
u\>tos  "  **.  Mandeville's  uotiou  of 
him,  154,  and  note  '**.  His  quickness 
of  disoeniment  and  moral  excellence, 
\^X  His  services  to  religion,  15'). 
His  reputation  as  a  critic,  I5(j.  His 
early  p(H?nis,  I  r>7,  and  note  ^^^.  Meta- 
phor in  his  *  Letter  from  Italy  ',  158. 
His  *  Campaign';  epithet  liestovved  on 
it  by  J.  Warton,  ih.  and  note  '"^;  cor- 
rectness of  its  similes,  159,  160. 
His  *Cato*  rather  a  p  letic  dialogue 
than  a  drama,  IGl.  Specimen  of 
Dennis's  criticisms  on  the  tragedy, 
ir»2-l74,  and  note  "\  Character  of 
Addison's  translations,  1 74.  His  ver- 
sification, 175.  Value  of  his  criti- 
cisms, 175-177.  His  merits  as  an 
essayist,  177,  \7A.  Copy  of  his  me- 
morial to  George  I .,  1 79,  *1 80.  Pope's 
charge  against  him  relative  to  Tick- 
ell's  translation  of  Homer,  321-323, 
and  iii.  43,  44,  and  notes  «* ".  His 
advice  to  Po^hj  and  supposed  motive, 
iii.  19,  20,  and  note  **.  Alleged  effect 
of  Pope's  *  Windsor  Forest '  upon 
him,  22.  His  appreciation  of  Pope's 
artifices,  and  of  the  object  of  the 
comparison  between  Philips  and  Pope, 
22,  23,  and  notes  *^  *'  ^.  Opening 
of  the  breach  between  him  and  Pope, 
40,  41.  Reported  angry  interview  of 
the  two,  42,  43. 

Akenside,  Mark :  honourable  conduct  of 
on  ceasing  to  study  for  the  dissenting 
pulpit,  iii.  375.  His  zeal  for  libertj, 
375,  37G,  and  note  ^  Price  de- 
manded by  him  for  his  *  Pleasures  of 
Imagination',  370.  Result  of  his  me- 
dical studies  at  Ley  den,  377.  His 
controversies  on  the  proposition  that 
*  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  Truth',  377, 
378,  and  notes  *  ^.  Attacks  Pnlte- 
ney,  and  agrees  to  write  in  Dods- 
ley's  *  Museum*,  378,  and  note.  Lo- 
calities in  which  he  practised  as  a 
physician,  378,  379.  Munificence  of 
his  friend  Dyson,  379,  and  note  '". 
His  '  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery '  a 
"specimen  of  Latinity",  379,380. 
Cause  of  his  death ;  Henderson's  ludi- 
crous description  of  him,  380,  and 
note.  Character  of  his  *  Pleasures 
of  Imagination',  380-382.  Best  me- 
moir of  him,  i6.,  note.  Three  letters 
(now  first  published)  from  him  to 
David  Foi-dyce,  383-388. 

Andrews,  IMshop ;  apposite  rebuke  of  a 
brother  Bishop  by,  i.  220. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr. ;  eulogiura  on,  iii.  79. 


Atterbury,  Francis ;  praises  Pope's  verees 
on  Addison,  iii.  45.  His  friendship 
towards  Pope  and  last  inter>'^iew  with 
him,  49,  and  note  "^  Work  edited 
by  him.  83,  and  note  '**. 


B. 


Blackmore, Sir  Richard;  long  residence 
in  college  of,  ii.  249.  His  travels ; 
t;ikes  a  degree  at  Padua,  ih.  Re- 
proach «l  for  having  once  taoght  at  a 
school,  249,  250.  How  he  wrote  his 
*  Prince  Arthur',  250.  251.  Dennis's 
attack  on  the  poem,  251,  and  note*. 
Sul)sequent  friendship  of  poet  and 
critic,  252.  Taken  into  favour  by 
William  HI.,  i7*.,  and  note.  What  the 
wits  attributed  his  knighthood  to,  253, 
and  note  '*'.  His  *  Paraphrase  of  Job'; 
Dryden's  ridicule  of  it,  i6.,  and  note  ". 
Storm  raised  by  his  *  Satire  against 
Wit',  254,  and  notes  *»-»\  Oblivion 
into  which  his  *  Eliza  *  soon  fell,  255, 
and  note  ".  His  *  Advice  to  Poets', 
and  to  a  Weaver,  i'*.,  and  notes  **^. 
Superiority  of  his  *  Creation '  over  his 
other  works,  25(5.  His  periodical  *  The 
Lay  Monastery  ',  257,  and  notes  **^. 
Its  chief  member  described,  257-259. 
Lifelessnessof  his  prose  writings,  259. 
His  observations  on  Wit,  259,  260. 
His  fierce  attack  upon  *  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub',  2(i0,  2C1.  Favourable  sample 
of  his  prose,  20 1, 262.  His '  Redemp- 
tion', abortive  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  epic  of  *  Alfred',  2G2, 
263,  and  notes  *  *'.  Loses  his  pa- 
tients, and  takes  to  writing  medical 
treatises,  2(53,  264.  Samples  of  their 
style,  264,  265.  His  death  and  canons 
contingent  bequest,  2G5,  and  note  *. 
His  indifference  to  the  assaults  of 
satirists,  26G.  Enumeration  of  some 
of  his  assailants,  »6.,  note.  Superficial 
nature  of  his  attainments,  267.  His 
style ;  character  of  his  *  Creation,' 
267.  Song  of  Mopas  fVom  his  *  Prince 
Arthur ',  268-270. 

Blount,  Martha ;  Pope's  lasting  attach- 
ment to,  iii.  89.  Her  parentage; 
errors  of  Pope's  biographers  regardmg 
her,  ?6.,  note.  Her  quarrel  with  the 
Aliens  and  its  supposed  consequences, 
93,  94,  and  notes  *'•  «\ 

Boileau's  interview  with  Addison,  ii. 
122,  note.  His  reason  for  persisting 
in  a  "  pretty  lie  ",  232. 

Bolingbrokc,  Lord;  originator  of  Pope's 
*  Essay  on    Man ',  iii.   65.     Extent 
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of  his  participation  in  it,  67,  and 
note  ***.  His  alleged  intention  with 
regard  to  Pope  s  Essay,  7 1 .  His  hatred 
of  VVarburton,  72,  and  note  *".  His 
grief  at  Pope's  last  illness,  90.  Pope's 
"posthumous  offence"  against  him, 
91-93,  and  notes  ^'^^". 
Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  tribute 
to,  iii.  2(i6,  and  note  **.  His  liberality 
to  Ambrose  Philips,  207,  and  notes 

• 

Broome,  William ;  birth  and  education  of, 
iii.  209,  and  notes.  His  share  in  the 
translation  of  the  *  Odyssey ',  and  re- 
muneration, 210-212,  and  notes  '"". 
Pope's  treatment  of  him  in  *  The  Dun 
clad  ',212,  and  notes  '^  '^.  His  marriage 
and  vaiious  church  preferments,  213, 
and  notes  '*  ^.  His  Poems  and  Odes 
of  Anacreon,  213,  214.  His  death 
and  burial-place,  214,  and  note  ^. 
Character  of  his  poetry ;  his  frequent 
imitations,  i6.,  and  note  **.  Henley's 
distich  on  his  aid  to  Pope,  215,  and 
note  **.  Copy  of  his  will,  215,  216. 
.  Buckingham,  Edmund,  Duke  of;  Pope's 
Epitaph  on,  iii.  152,  153. 

Buckingham,  John,  Duke  of.    See  Shef- 
field. 

Butler,  Samuel ;  bitter  lines  on  Sir  John 
Denham  by,  i.  70.  His  reprehensible 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  John's 
lunacy,  7 1 .  His  birth,  parentage,  and 
college  career,  171.  His  various  em- 
ployments, 172.  His  position  at  the 
Restoration,  and  marriage,  1 7.'^.  Pub- 
lication of  the  first  part  of  *  Hudi- 
brafl  *,  ih,  Pepys's  naite  confessions 
relative  to  the  work,  i6.,  note  ®.  Pub- 
lication of  the  second  Part,  and  copies 
of  its  three  title-pages,  1 74,  and  note  ^. 
Court  neglect  of  the  author ;  his  al- 
leged benefactors,  t6.  Discreditable 
story  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 175.  Hudibras,  Part  3  issued,  i6. 
His  death,  and  interment  at  a  friend's 
expense,  176.  Oldham,  Dryden, 
D^nis,  and  Cibber's  complaints  of 
the  neglect  he  suffered,  »6.,  notes  '*  '^ 
His  monument,  177.  His  posthumous 
works,  spurious  and  genuine,  t7>.,  and 
note  ^.  His  last  friend ;  his  personal 
appearance  and  portraits,  178,  and 
notes.  Clmracter  of  *  Hudibras ',  1 78. 
Extent  of  the  author's  obligations  to 
Cervantes,  179.  Defects  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  work,  180.  Exube- 
rance of  his  wit,  181.  His  extensive 
learning,  182.  Why  *  Hudibras'  can- 
not be  fully  appreciated  in  modem 


times,  182-1 S4.  Its  diction  and  metre, 
185,  18f).  Drj'den  and  Addison  on 
its  versification,  t6.,  notes. 


C. 


Caryl,  John  Lord ;  Pope's  Epitaph  on, 
iii.  143,  note  *«. 

Chapman's  *  Homer  *,  diversity  of 
opinions  regarding,  i.  250,  and 
note  *'. 

Chesterfield,  Lord ;  anecdote  of,  i.  Pre- 
face xxiv. 

Cibber's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets  * ;  question 
of  the  authorship  of,  ii.  329,  and  notes 
»  and  ». 

Cleveland,  John ;  specimens  of  the 
metaphysic  poetry  of,  i.  26,  29. 

Clifl'ord,  Martm ;  legatee  under  Cowley's 
will,  i.  63.  His  position  and  literary 
performances,  i/>.,  and  note  •^.  Speci- 
men of  his  sarcastic  criticisms  on 
Dryden,  287. 

Collier,  Jeremy ;  Dryden 's  reply  to  the 
censures  of,  i.  ii30.  Controversy 
created  by  his  attack  upon  the  stage, 
331,  note.  Ability  of  his  work,  ii. 
236.  His  superiority  to  his  antagon- 
ists, 237. 

Collins,  William;  birth,  birthplace, and 
first  published  verses  of,  iii.  281,  and 
note.  His  sudden  departure  from 
college,  ib.  His  arrival  in  London 
and  unset tledness  of  habit,  281,  282. 
Commencement  of  Johnson's  inti- 
macy with  him,  282.  His  accession 
to  wealth,  and  attack  of  insanity,  t6., 
and  note  ^.  Romantic  character  of  his 
genius,  283.  General  blamclessness 
of  his  conduct ;  aflSiction  of  his  latter 
days  and  death,  283,  284,  and  note  ^ 
His  own  derogatory  opinion  of  his 
*  Eclogues ',  285,  and  note  ".  Nature 
of  his  disorder,  i6.  Defects  of  his 
diction  and  character  of  his  writings, 
286,  and  notes. 

Congreve,  William  ;  antiquity  of  the 
ancestry  of,  ii.  231.  Doubts  as  to 
his  birthplace  ;  Southeme's  insinua- 
tion regarding  it,  t&.,  and  notes.  His 
celerity  in  his  studies,  232.  His  first 
literary  performance,  i6.,  and  note  *. 
His  *01d  Bachelor';  occasion  of  its 
composition,  232,  233.  Its  produc- 
tion on  the  stage,  and  profitable  re- 
sults, 233.  Character  of  the  comedy, 
234.  Production  of  his  *  Double 
Dealer' ;  its  reception  by  the  critics,  i6. 
and  notes.  His  Klegy  on  Queen  Mary, 
and  reward  for  it,  235,  and  note  *.   His 
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*Love  for  Love\  and  *  Mourning 
Brid2  * ;  popularitjr  of  the  latter,  16., 
and  notes  »  '°.  His  attempts  to  cope 
with  Jeremy  Collier,  237.  Indefen- 
sibility of  his  comedies,  16.  His  last 
play,  and  disgust  at  its  reception, 
237,  238.  His  enjoyments  in  private 
life  and  political  consistency,  238. 
Liberality  of  the  Tories  to  him  on 
their  accession  to  power,  ib.  Literary 
honours  paid  to  him;  Voltaire's 
visit  to  him,  239,  and  notes  "-'«.  His 
deprivation  of  sight  and  other  afflic- 
tions, t6.,  and  note  ".  His  last  days, 
funeral,  and  bequest  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  240,  and  note  ".  Her 
mode  ofkeeping  him  in  remembrance, 
16  note  ".  Originality  of  his  come- 
dies •  feebleness  of  his  non-dramatic 
compositions,  241.  Admired  passage 
from  his  *  Mourning  Bnde  ,  241, 
242.  Johnson's  way  of  proving  its 
superiority  to  any  passage  in  Shake- 
spnre,  242,  note.  Specimens  of  his 
funeral,  congratulatory  and  miscel- 
laneous verses,  S43,  244,  and  notes 
«»  *.  Merited  neglect  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  245.  Praise  due 
to  aim  "  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric 
madness",  24.5,  246,  and  note  *^. 
Pope's  dedication  of  his  *  Homer*  to 
him,  iii.  102,  and  note  '^. 

Corbet,  Mrs.;  Pope's  Kpitaph  on,  iii. 
146,  and  note*®. 

Cowley,  Abraham ;  character  of  Sprat's 
Life  of,  i.  3.  His  li^irth  and  parent- 
age, ib,,  and  note  ^.  His  first  impulse 
to  poetry,  4.  His  *  Learned  Pue- 
rilities', and  early  appearance  in  print, 
5.  His  settlement  at  Cambridge,  sub- 
sequent ejection,  and  removal  to  Ox- 
ford, 6.  Goes  to  Paris ;  his  confiden- 
tial services  to  Charles  and  his  Queen 
there,  7.  His  reasons  for  publishing 
his  *  Mistress',  16,  His  return,  sei- 
zure, and  imprisonment,  10.  Comes 
to  terms  with  the  ruling  powers, 
10,  11,  and  note  '^  Becomes  a  Doc- 
tor of  Physic,  12.  Poetic  results 
of  his  botanical  studies,  16.  Cha- 
racter of  his  Latin  poetry,  12,  13, 
and  notes  ^'^  ^'.  Neglected  by  the 
Court,  13.  Failure  of  his  comedy 
on  the  stage,  13,  14,  and  notes  "  ^. 
Publishes  his  'Complaint',  14.  Po- 
etic witticisms  at  his  expense,  14, 
15.  His  retirement  to  Chertsey^  15, 
and  note  ^.  His  troubles  in  his 
retreat,  16,  and  note  ".  His  death 
and  funeral,  17,  18,  and  notes  ^  **. 


His  various  portraits,  note  *.  Speci- 
mens of  his  metaphysical  poetry  and 
of  that  of  contemporary  writers,  22- 
32,  His  fertility  of  invention,  S3. 
Character  of  his  complimentary 
verses,   35,    36.     Excellence   of  his 

*  Anacreontiques ',  37,  38.  Hyper- 
bolic style  of  his  *  Mistress ',  38.  39. 
Intenability  of  a  theologian's  censure 
on  this  work,  39.  Criticisms  on  his 
Pindarique  odes,  40-43.  His  mis- 
apprehension of  Pindar's  style,  44, 
45,  and  note  *\  His  'Davideis'; 
neglect  into  which  it  has  follen, 
45,  46.  Infelicity  of  his  choice  of 
subject,  46,  47.  Examples  of  his 
similes,  48.  Costume  bestowed  by 
him  on  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  criti- 
cism thereon,  49,  50.  Hb  intended 
close  of  the  *  Davideis  *,  51,  note. 
Comparison  of  his  poem  with  Tasso's 

*  Jerusalem',  51,  52.  His  obligaUons 
to  Donne,  53,  54,  and  notes  **•  **. 
Ideas  borrowed  from  Cowley  by  other 
poets,  54,  and  note  ^'.  His  negligence 
of  diction,  55,  56.  His  own  defence . 
of  his  peculiar  versification,  57,  58. 
His  use  of  hemistichs  in  supposed 
imitation  of  Virgil,  59,  and  notes.  His 
prose  essays ;  Charles  Lamb's  eulogy 
thereon,  60,  and  note^**.  Merits  justly 
ascribable  to  him,  CO,  61.  Dryden's 
verdict  on  his  style,  61,  note.  Copy 
of  his  will,  and  notices  of  his  legatees, 

.  62  64,  and  notes  "'■^.  His  use  of  the 
Alexandrine,  384  ;  see  also  additional 
note,  iii.  423. 

Cowper,  William ;  exclamation  of,  re- 
lative to  Johnson's  *  Life  of  Milton  ', 
i.  Preface  ix.  Line  of  Cowley's 
paraphrased  by  him,  54,  note  ^'.  His 
remarks  on  Johnson's  criticisms  on 
Prior,  ik  220  note,  222  note,  225 
note.  His  opinion  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  iii.  116,  note.  His  remark 
on  Johnson's  criticism  on  Watts's 
poetry,  256,  note  *•. 

Craggs ;  Pope's  epitaph  on,  iii.  144. 

Crispe,  Sir  Nicholas;  loyalty  of,  to 
Charles  the  First,  i.  230.  His  ill- 
advised  plot,  230,  231,  and  notes  »*  ^. 

Croft,  Herbert ;  Burke's  remarks  on  the 
Life  of  the  Poet  Youn^,  by,  i.  Pre- 
face XX.  His  ins^isibility  to  Burke*s 
sarcasm,  xx.  xxi.    See  Young. 

Cunningham, Allan;  characterisdc anec- 
dote of,  i.  Prefiice  xxvii. 
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D. 

Denham,  Sir  John;  birth,  pareutage, 
and  education  of,  i.  67.  His  propen- 
sity to  gaming  and  abortive  penitence, 
67,  68,  and  note  \  Publishes.  *  The 
Sophy  *,  and  subsequently  *  Cooper's 
Hill ',  68.  His  services  to  the  royal 
cause,  69.  His  humorous  plea  for 
George  Withers,  t6.,  note  **.  De- 
spoilt  of  his  estate  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, 70.  Appointment  conferred  on 
him,  and  scandal  connected  there- 
with, t6.,  and  notes.  Consequences 
of  his  second  marriage,  7 1 .  Conduct 
of  his  wife,  and  charge  brought 
against  him  at  her  death,  t6.,  note  ^^. 
His  death  and  personal  appearance, 
71,  72,  and  note  **.  Character  of  his 
poetry,  72,  73.  Originality  of  his 
*  Ooper's  Hill  *,  73.  Its  great  merits, 
74,  75,  and  notes  '®  **.  Excellence 
of  his  translations,  75.  His  elegies  on 
Strafford  and  Cowley,  7ti.  His  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  78. 

Dennis,  John ;  criticisms  on  Addison's 
'Cato'  by,  ii.  162-174.  His  ra^e 
at  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism ',  iii. 
12.  His  coarse  remarks  thereon,  and 
on  the  author,  13,  14.  His  abortive 
criticisms  on  *  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock*,  &c.,  20,  21.  Discreditable 
complicity  charged  by  him  upon 
Pope,  22,  note  ^. 

Digby,  Robert,  and  his  Sister;  Pope's 
Epitaph  on,  iii.  147. 

Donne,  John ;  Dryden's  estimate  of,  i. 
19,  and  note  **.  Specimens  of  his 
style,  23,  27,  29,30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  53. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of;  birth 
and  parentage  of,  ii.  7,  and  note  *. 
Disgraceful  frolic  of  himself,  Sedley, 
and  others  in  Bow-street,  i6.  His  share 
in  the  Dutch  war,  and  famous  ballad 
on  the  occasion,  8  and  note  *.  Strata- 
gem of  Charles  II.  for  depriving  him 
of  Nell  Gwynne,  ib.  note  *.  His  mar- 
riages; Lord  Mulgrave's  saucy  line 
upon  his  second  wife,  9,  and  note  '. 
Secedes  from  James  H. ;  cause  of  his 
death,  ib.  His  burial  place,  portraits, 
and  extensive  popnianty,  9,  10,  and 
notes  *°  ".  Dryden's  extravagant 
compliment  to  him,  1 1 .  His  character 
as  a  poet,  f6.,  and  note  •*.  His  bon 
mot  on  introducing  Halifax  to  William 
III .,  and  reply  of  the  latter,  82.  Pope's 
epitaph  upon  him,  with  critical  re- 
marks, iii.  140,  141. 

Dryden,  John;    estimate   of   Donne's 


poetry  by,  i.  19,  and  note  **.  His 
verdict  on  Cowley,  61,  note.  His 
commendation  of  Denham,  74,  and 
note  ^.  His  observations  on  Milton's 
*  Flats',  159  and  note.  His  belief  in 
planetary  influence,  184,  338.  His 
criticism  on  the  measure  of  'Hudi- 
bras*,  185,  note.  His  opinion  of 
Otway's  dramas,  216,  note  *•.  His 
birth  and  ancestry,  269,  and  notes  '  '. 
His  patrimony,  270,  and  note  *.  His 
education,  and  extravagant  poem  on 
Lord  Hastings,  i6.,  and  notes  '  •  •. 
His  coUe^  career,  and  feelings 
towards  his  college,  271,  and  notes 
***■".  His  panegyrics  on  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.,  and  satiric  conse- 
quences thereof,  271,  272,  and  note  ". 
Performance  of  his  first  play,  273, 
and  notes  "-*'.  His  first  rhymed 
dramas,  and  their  success,  274  and 
notes.  Publishes  his  'Annus  Mira- 
bilis*,  275.  His  discussion  with  and 
ultimate  enmity  towards  Sir  R. 
Howard,  275,  276,  and  note  *.  Suc- 
ceeds  Davenant   as  Poet  Laureate, 

277.  Success  of  his  *  Secret  Love  *, 
i6.,  and  notes  ^  **.  His  *  improve- 
ments* upon  Shakespeare's  'Tempest ', 

278.  His  defence  of  his  plagiarisms, 

279.  His  confession  relative  to  the 

*  Rants  of  Maximin  *,  ib,,  and  note  *". 
His  sneer  at  the  parsons,  280.  Effect 
of  Settle*s  success  upon  his  equani- 
mity, i6.,  and  notes  **  **.  His  dis- 
reputable attack  upon  Settle,  281. 
His  colleagues  in  the  work,  i5.,  note  **. 
His  criticisms  on  Settle's  play,  281- 
285.  Character  of  his  *  Conquest  of 
Granada*,  286.  Martin  Clifford*s  cri- 
ticisms thereon,  287.  Settle's  retalia- 
tion upon  him  after  his  own  fashion. 
287-292.   His  '  Marriage-^-la-Mode ', 

*  Love  in  a  Nunnery  ',  *  Amboyna ', 
and  *  State  of  Innocence ',  292,  293. 
His  fulsome  dedication  to  the  Duchess 
of  York,  and  unlikely  reason  for 
printing  it,  293,  294.  Character  of 
his  *  Aurungzebe*,  294.  Excellence 
of  his  *  All  for  Love ',  and  its  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  294,  295.  Causes 
of  the  prohibition  of  his  '  Kind 
Keeper*,  295,  and  notes  **  ".  Party 
feeling  excited  by  his  '  Spanish  Friar  * 
and  'Duke  of  Guise',  296.  His 
'  Albion  and  Albanius  *,  and  cause  of 
its  failure,  297,  and  note  ".  Cha- 
racter of  his  '  Don  Sebastian  *,  ib.,  and 
note  ^.  Incident  connected  with  his 
'Cleomenes*,     298.    State    of    the 
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theatre  in  his  time,  298,  299.  His 
profits  from  his  plays,  299,  and 
notes  '^^  ".  Excellence  of  his  pre- 
faces and  prologues,  and  price  of  the 
latter,  299,  300,  and  note  *®.  His 
rapidity  of  composition,  Sol,  and 
notes.  Parties  who  satirized  him  in 
the  *  Rehearsal  *,  i6.  Character  in 
which  he  was  mimicked,  303.  His 
policy  relative  to  charges  of  plagiar- 
ism, 304.  Savage  assault  upon  him 
for  a  satire  not  of  his  writing,  305, 
and  notes  "^  ".  Esteem  in  which 
his  literary  aid  was  held,  .306.  Popu- 
larity of  his  *  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel ',  307,  and  notes  ^***.  Authorship 
of  the  answers  to  this  satire,  308,  and 
notes  ••-•».  Publication  of  *  The 
Medal ',  i6.  Merit  of  *  The  Medal 
Beversed',  309.  Johnson's  mistake  as 
to  its  authorship,  t6.,  note  *.  His  con- 
version to  poperj',  310.  Its  sincerity 
discussed,  310,  311,  and  notes.  Pro- 
popish  works  undertaken  by  or  affi- 
liated upon  him,  311,  312,  and  notes. 
Bishop  Burnet's  comments  upon  one 
of  the  latter,  312,  313,  and  notes  ^•>«'. 
Publication  of  *  The  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther ',  and  of  a  Parody  thereon,  313, 
366.  Tom  Brown's  satires  on  his  con- 
version, 314,  315.  His  predictions  on 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II.,  315. 
His  ejection  from  the  laureateship,  iV). 
His  *MacFlecknoe',anddate  of  its  first 
issue,  315, 316,  and  note  "^.  Extent  to 
which  Lord  Dorset  compensated  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  emoluments,  31(), 
and  notes  '°^  ****.  His  literary  labours 
after  James's  abdication,  317.  His 
notion  of  supernatural  agency  in  epic 
poetry,  317,  318.  Publication  of  his 
translation  of  Virgil,  318,  and  note  "^. 
His  adroit  dedications  thereto,  ib. 
His  rival  Milboume,  319,  and  notes 
"*  "*.  His  Fables,  Ode  on  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day,  and  attempt  on  the  Iliad, 
ib.,  and  notes  "^"®.  His  death,  and 
various  residences,  320,  and  note  •*^. 
Strange  story  connected  with  his 
funeral,  3*20-324,  and  note  '=^'.  Date 
and  place  of  his  marriage,  and  career 
of  his  sons,  324,  325,  and  notes  '="*'*'. 
His  personal  appearance  and  portraits, 

325,  and  notes  •'^  '*'.  Congreve's 
delineation    of    his    character,    325, 

326.  His  jealousy  of  Creech,  and 
odd  mode  of  indulging  it,  327,  and 
notes  '**  '^'.  His  acceptability  among 
the  great,  328.  Ebccessive  fulsome- 
ness  of  his  dedications,   329.      His 


reply  to  Collier's  censures,  330.  His 
penitentiary  lines  relative  to  his 
poetic  improprieties,  t6.,  note  ^^. 
His  quarrel  with  Blackmore,  331. 
Libellous  lines  of  the  latter  upon  him, 
332,  and  notes.  His  philippic  against 
Milboume,  t6.  His  nudevolence 
towards  the  clergy,  333.  His  com* 
plaints  of  poverty  and  sources  of 
income,  334,  and  notes.  His  touch- 
ing letter  to  Hyde  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  Scott's  misapprehension  regard- 
ing it,  i6.,  note  "^  Difficulty  of 
ascertaining  his  playhouse  profits, 
335,  and  note  '^  (see  also  p.  390). 
His  contract  with  Jacob  Tonson ; 
sum  assured  to  him  for  his  Fables, 
335,  336,  and  note  *^.  His  fears  of 
Tonson's  rudeness,  i.  337.  His  re- 
ceipts from  his  patrons,  ib.  and  notes 
142  1V3  Deference  paid  to  him  at 
Will's  coffee-house,  338.  His  addic- 
tion to  astrology,  i&.  His  relationship 
to  English  criticism,  339.  Excel- 
lence of  his  *  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  \ 
340.  Merit  of  his  eulogium  on 
Shakespeare,  ib,  and  note  ***.  Supe- 
riority of  his  criticisms  to  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  341.  His  incon- 
stancy to  his  own  canons,  342.  In- 
exhaustibility of  his  resources,  344. 
Liveliness  of  his  prefaces;  Swift's 
quatrain  thereon,  345,  and  note.  His 
freedom  from  mannerism,  346.  His 
improvements  in  English  versifica- 
tion, 347,  380.  Principles  of  trans- 
lation established  by  him,  348.  In- 
fluence of  his  necessities  upon  his 
writings,  349.  Remarkable  plagiar- 
ism of  his,  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  ib.,  note  ^*^.  Versification 
of  his  early  pieces,  351.  Specimens 
of  some  of  the  conceits  therein, 
351-3.')4.  His  *  Annus  Mirabilis*,  and 
examples  of  its  structure  and  versi- 
fication,   355-300.      Merits    of    his 

*  Absalom  and  Achitophel ' ;  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  subject,  361. 
Characteristic  extract  from  his  *  Me- 
dal ',  362.  His  first  Ode  for  Cecilia's 
Day,  303 ;  its  solemn  conclusion, 
304.  His  Elegy  on  Eleonora,  i6. ;  its 
one  fault,   365.      Character  of   his 

*  Religio  Laici ',  305,  360.  Scheme 
of  his  '  Hind  and  Panther';  its  open- 
ness to  ridicule,  366.  Specimens  of 
its  versification,  367,  368.  Points  for 
which  it  may  be  studied,  309.  His 
share  in  the  translation  of  Juvenal, 
369,  370.    Mediocrity  of  his  Persius, 
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370.      His  qualifications    for  trans- 
lating Virgil,  ib.    Difficulties  natural 
to  the  work,  37(),  371.     His  great 
success  therein,  371.    Samples  of  the 
critical   assaults  thereon  of,  and  of 
poetry  by,  his  rival  Milboume,  371- 
374;   387,  388.     Stories   revived   by 
Dr>'deninhisFables,376.  Excellence 
of  his  (second)  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  i6. ;  its  faulty  conclusion,  377. 
Cause  of  the  "  false  magnificence  " 
of  his  plays,  378.    His  favourite  men- 
tal exercises,  379.     His  **  endeavours 
after  the  grand  ",  380.    His  theatrical 
'  Dalilahs',  381.      Absurdity  of  some 
of  his  images,  38*2.     His  dislike  of 
labour,  383.    His  use  of  Alexandrines 
and  triplets,  383-386.     Value  of  his 
works    to    his    literary    successors, 
386.    Wordsworth's  depreciatory  and 
Armstrong's  laudatory  remarks  upon 
him,  t6.,  note.     His  complaint  rela- 
tive to  William  the  Third's  "  hook- 
nosed  head  "  389,  and  note  '^.    His 
astrological    prognostication   of    his 
son's  recovery,  390.      Garth's  testi- 
mony to  his  genius,  391,  note.     Me- 
monal  of  the  King's  players  against 
him,  392.    His  dedicatory  correspond- 
ence with  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
393 -39r).      Chronological  list  of  his 
plays,  395.   His  extravagant  coupling 
of  Dorset  with  Shakespeare,  ii.   11. 
His  compliment  to  Walsh,  35,  note  '. 
His  letter  on   Couffreve's    *  Double 
Dealer,'  234,  note  \     Pope's  rever- 
ence for  him,  iii.  6,  7,  and  note  '*. 
Duke,  Kichard;  notice  of 'The  Review' 
by,    ii.    6:5.     W^hy    left    unfinished, 
i6.  note  *.     His  personal  habits,  and 
later  reformation,  63,  64.    His  entry 
into  Orders,  and  premature  death,  64, 
and  note  ^. 
Dyer,  John  ;  parentage  and  ancestry  of, 
iii.  289,  and  note'.      Abandons  the 
law  ;  his  efforts  as  a  painter,  t6.,  and 
note  '.     His  church  preferments,  290. 
His    death,   and   kindred,   291,   and 
note  •.    His  poems;  *  Grongar  Hill ', 
289,  and  note  ^  291,  and  note  ^°.    His 
•Ruins  of   Rome',   290,    291.     His 
*  Fleece ' ;  story  told  of  it,  290,  and 
notes  •  ^.     Intractability  of  the  sub- 
ject, 291,  and  note  ".     Opinions  of 
his  brother  poets,  292,  and  notes. 

F. 

Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso ;  speci- 
men of,  i.  261-265. 


Fenton,  Elijah ;  parentage  of,  ii.  273,  and 
note  '.  Leaved  college  without  a  de- 
gree, t6.,  and  note  '.  His  earlier  occu- 
pations and  poetical  essays,  274,  and 
notes.  Defeat  of  his  prospects  by 
Craggs's  death,  275.  Translates  part  of 
the  Odyssey  for  Pope,  16.,  and  note  ". 
Gibber's  refusal  of  his  *  Marianme ' ; 
its  success  at  the  rival  house,  276, 
and  notes  •'  **.  Anecdote  apropos  of 
Shakespeare's  *  Merrj'  Wives',  t6.  His 
services  to  Milton's  poems  and  Life 
of  Milton,  277.  His  latter  years, 
death,  personal  appearance  and  habits, 
ih.  Family  anecdote  to  his  credit,  278. 
Character  of  his  poems,  278,  279,  and 
notes  *•  ■".  Pope  s  letter  on  his  death, 
279,  280,  and  notes  *  =".  Pope's  epi- 
taph upon  him,  iii.  150. 

Fielding,  Henry  ;  humorous  account  of 
Pope  s  *  Rule  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wit' 
by,  iii.  54,  note  '*.  Original  of  his 
Parson  Adams,  351. 

G. 

Garrick,  David;  Johnson's  emphatic 
lament  for,  ii.  58,  and  note.  New 
fact  relating  to  his  early  life,  16. 

Garth,  Samuel;  family  and  education 
of,  ii.  97.  His  early  eminence  as  a 
physician,  and  reputed  benevolence, 
16.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the 
composition  of  his  *  Dispensary  ',  97- 
90.  Popularity  of  the  poem,  its 
various  editions,  99,  and  note  '. 
Knighted  with  his  hero's  sword,  100. 
His  death  and  alleged  irreligion,  t6. 
His  last  moments  ;  creed  in  which  he 
died,  100,  101,  and  notes  «  ».  Cha- 
racter of  his  poetrj',  101,  102.  His 
efforts  after  perfection,  102,  and 
note '°.  Poem  unnoticed  by  Johnson, 
ib.f  note  ".  His  suggestion  to  Pope 
relative  to  Halifax's  criticism  on  the 

*  Iliad',  iii.  38,  39. 

Gay,  John;  educated  under  a  poetic 
schoolmaster^  ii.  283.  Leaves  a  silk- 
mercer's  counter  to  become  secretary 
to  a  Duchess,  ib.  His  early  and  lasting 
intimacy  with  Pope,  284,  and  note  . 
Publication  of  his*  Shepherd's  Week*, 
16.,  and  note  ^.  Its  objoct  and  sup- 
posed originator,  285.  Fate  of  his 
comedy  of  '  The  Wife  of  Bath ',  »6., 
and  notes  *  *°.    Performance  of  his 

*  What  d'ye  call  it',  286,  and  note  '». 
His  adverse  critics  on  the  occasion, 
t6.,  and  note  ".  Failure  of  his  *  Three 
Hours  after  4darriage ',  286,  287,  and 
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note  *'.  His  inability  to  bear  disap- 
poiDtment,  257.  Success  of  a  sub- 
scription edition  of  his  poems,  258. 
Effect  upon  him  of  his  loss  in  the 
South  S^  Bubble,  ib.  His  mishap 
before  the  Princess,  289.  Perform- 
ance of  his  '  Captives ' ;  his  profit 
therefrom,  »6.,  and  note  ".  Origin 
and  production  of  his  *  Beggar's 
Opera*,  290,  and  notes  *'  ".  Its  re- 
markable success  and  influence  upon 
the  taste  of  the  town,  291,  and  notes. 
Division  of  opinion  as  to  its  morality, 
292.  Prohibition  of  *  Polly  *,  a  se- 
cond part,  and  profitable  result  of  the 
prohibition,  t6.,  and  notes.  Friend- 
ship of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  for  Gay.  292,  293.  Re- 
venge taken  by  the  Duchess  on  her 
exclusion    from    Ourt,    293,    note. 

,  Effect  of  the  Court's  discountenance 
upon  Gay,  294.  His  death  and 
funeral  and  various  portraits,  t6.,  and 
notes  31  sa.  His  posthumous  publi- 
cations ;  amount  of  property  left  by 
him,  295,  and  note  ^.  Pope  and 
Congreve's  remarks  upon  him,  i6., 
and  note  38.  Ballad  operas  first 
introduced  by  him,  296.  Character  of 
his  *  Fables  *  and  his  *  Trivia',  296, 297. 
His  minor  poems  and  pastorals,  297, 
and  *^.  Pope's  Epitaph  upon  him, 
iii.  150,  151.  Why  Lady  Suffolk's 
efforts  to  serve  him  failed,  431. 

George  the  First's  English  mistress, 
and  her  parentage,  ii.  369,  note  **. 

Granville,  Geo.,  Lord  Lausdown ; 
parentage  of,  ii.  301,  and  note  '.  His 
early  proficiency^  and  verses  to  royalty, 
t6.  His  loyalty  in  behalf  of  James  II., 
302.  His  enthusiastic  letter  to  his 
father,  302,  303.  His  life  during 
William's  reign,  303.  His  dramatic 
works,  and  dates  of  their  perform- 
ance and  publication,  304,  305,  and 
notes  '■''.  Advancement  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  entry  into  the  Com- 
mons, 305.  Created,  a  peer;  his 
state  employments,  i6.  His  ejection 
from    omce,  and   persecution,   305, 

'  i)06.  His  defence  of  Monk  and  Sir 
U,  Greenifille,  300.  Obligations  of  his 
literary  fajne  to  his  rank,  307.  Cha- 
racter of  his  productions,  308. 

Gray,  Thomas;  opinion  of,  upon 
Tickell's  poetry,  ii.  326.  His  observa- 
tion on  Warton  and  Collins,  iii.  286, 
note  ^*.  His  parentage  and  education, 
403.  Travels  in  France  and  Italy 
with  Horace  Walpole  ^  their  quarrel 


and  separation,  403,  404.    Walpole's 

Smerous  account  thereof,  404,  note. 
etums  to  England;  his  fiither^s  death 
and  mother's  testamentary  wiah,  405, 
and  note  *.  Goes  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge; loses  his  friend  West,  A^ 
and  note  ^.  Publishes  his  *  Pnis- 
pect  of  Eton '  and  '  Odes  to  Spring ' 
and  *  To  Adversity  *,  405,  406,  and 
note  *.  Commencement  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Mason,  406.  Publication 
of  his  *  Elegy  *  and  *  Long  Story  *,  *., 
and  notes  *  ^  Cause  of  his  remoTal 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  407.  Surprise 
created  by  his  *  Bard  *  and  *  Progress 
of  Poesj' ',  ib.f  and  notes  '®  ".  Renises 
the  Laureateship :  fails  to  obtain  the 
Professorship  of  History,  408.  His 
Odes  burlesqued,  t6.,  and  note  ^'. 
Appointed  Professor  of  History,  409. 
His  death ;  Character  of  him  by  Mr. 
Temple,  409,  410,  and  notes  **-".  His 
observations  on  Lord  Shaftesbury,  4 1 1 . 
His  habits  of  composition,  412,  and 
note  ^^.  Johnson's  captious  criticisms 
on  his  *  Ode  on  Spring ',  poem  '  On 
the  Cat',  and  *  Prospect  of  Eton', 

412,  41.3,  and  notes  "  ^.  Excel- 
lence of  .his  *  Hynm  to  Adversity  *, 

413.  Objections  to  his  *  Progress  of 
Poesy',  4U,  41.5,  and  also  to  «The 
Bani',415-417.  Beauty  of  his  *Klegy', 
417,  418.  Price  realized  for  a  copy 
in  his  handwriting,  4I7»  note  ^. 
Amplest  account  of  his  life,  418, 
note.  Case  and  opinion  of  counsel 
on  his  father's  cruelty  to  his  mother, 
419,  420. 

H. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of; 
position  in  the  State  of,  ii.  81.  His 
reasons  for  going  to  Cambridge,  ib. 
His  intimacy  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  his  uiece,  82,  aiui  note  ^  Joins 
Prior  in  burlesquing  Dryden ;  King 
William^s  reported  witticism  on  the 
occasion,  t6.  His  happy  use  of  a 
breakdown  in  a  speech,  83.  His  rapid 
rise  in  the  State,  peerage,   and  im- 

Seachment,  ih.  His  later  honours  and 
eath,  84.  His  flatterers  and  satirisers, 
84,  85,  and  notes  ^'*^  Insignificance 
of  his  verses,  86.  His  character  ac- 
cording to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  Lord  Mahon,  t6.,  note  **. 
How  Pope  complied  with  his  sug- 
gestions for  alterations  in  the  *  Iliad ', 
iii.  38,  39.    His  overtures  to  Pope ; 
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reply  of  the  latter,  39,  40,  and 
notes  "  «». 

Hammond,  James;  erroneous  account 
of,  in  Gibber's  *  Lives',  ii.  329,  330. 
His  love  for  Kitty  Dash  wood  and  its 
tragical  results,  330,  and  note  *,  His 
parentage ;  position  of  his  father,  t6., 
and  note  ^.  His  short  parliamentary 
career  and  death,  331,  and  note  '. 
Character  and  sample  of  the  Elegies, 
331,  332,  and  notes  •■>'.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield on  his  death,  ill.  431. 

Harcourt,  Simon ;  Pope's  Epitaph  on, 
iii.  144. 

Hill,  Aaron;  timely  service  rendered  to 
Richard  Savage  by,  ii.  358,  359,  and 
notes  **  ^*.  Superiority  of  his  con- 
tributions to  *The  Plain  Dealer', 
360,  note  *.  His  further  services  to, 
and  appcttd  for  Savage,  360,  361,  and 
notes  '*'  *•.  His  letter  to  Thomson, 
concerning  Savage's  necessities,  401, 
note  '*.  His  sensible  advice  to  Savage, 
413,  note  ■*.  Thomson  befriended  by 
him,  iii.  227,  228. 

Hughes,  John;  parentage, &c.  of,  ii.  183, 
and  note.  His  attainments,  i6.  His 
eminence  as  a  musical  lyrist,  184. 
His  literary  performances,  184,  185. 
Opposition  with  which  his  *  Calypso 
and  Telemachus '  met,  185,  and  note  '. 
His  *  Apollo  and  Daphne',  186.  Per- 
formance of  his  '  Siege  of  Damascus ', 
186,   187,  and   notes  ^  7.      His  last 

^  days  and  death,  187.  Swift  and 
Pope's  opinion  of  his  works,  187, 
188,  and  note  ". 

J. 

James  IL ;  kind  of  flattery  most  accept- 
able to,  i.  317. 

Johnson,  Samuel ;  origin  of  the  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets '  by,  i.  Preface  v.  Why 
Goldsmith's  Life  was  omitted,  vi. 
Friends  from  whom  he  received  as- 
sistance, vii.  His  own  reports  of 
progress,  viii.  Objections  to  his  de- 
lineations of  some  of  the  poets, 
ix.  X.  His  views  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  biography,  and  secret  of 
his  excellence  therein,  x.,  xi.,  xiv. 
Errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  xii., 
xiii.  His  scrupulousness  in  naming 
his  authorities,  xv.,  xvi.  Value  of 
his  references  to  small  critics  on 
great  men,  xvi.  Character  of  his 
Lives  of,  and  criticisms  on,  Cowley 
and  Milton,  xvii.,  xviii.  Sapposed 
cause  of  his  antipathy  to  Swiu,  xix. 


Excellence  of  his  Life  of  Sava^, 
xix.,  XX.  High  character  of  his  Life 
of  Pope,  XX.  Burke's  sarcasm  on 
Croft's  Life  of  Young  included  in 
the  work,  ib.  Johnson's  "  ingenious 
scheme  "  relative  to  Lyttelton's  Life, 
and  probable  cause  of  his  depre- 
ciatory sketch  of  him,  xxi.,  xxii. 
Sources  of  his  disparaging  estimate 
of  Gray,  xxii.,  xxiii.  Kind  of  poetry 
preferred  by  him,  xxiv.  Purity  of 
the  style  m  which  the  Lives  ar^ 
^  written,  XXV.  His  peculiar  mode  of 
composition,  ib.  Sums  received  by 
him  for  his  work,  xxv.,  xxvi.  His 
tribute  to  the  liberality  of  the  book- 
sellers, xxvi.  Anecdote  of  Allan 
Cunningham's  purchase  of  a  copy  of 
the  Lives,  X xvii.  Advertisemeutorigi- 
nally  prefixed  to  the  Lives,  xxix. 
Johnson's  various  uses  of  the  word 
**  polluted  ",  49,  note  **.  His  views 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  98. 
His  illiberal  charge  against  Milton, 
relative  to  the  *  Icon  Basilike  *  and 
the  '  Iconoclastes',  100,  101.  His 
saying  relative  to  Milton's  sonnets, 
146,  note.  His  estimate  of  epic 
poetry,  146,  147.  His  objections  to 
a  project  for  an  English  academy  of 
learned  men,  202,  203.  His  apt  re- 
marks on  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
sacred  poetry,  257,  258.  His  quiet 
verdict  on  Brady's  and  Trapp's  trans- 
lations of  Virgil,  374,  375.  Instance 
of  sagacious  criticism  by  him,  ii.  26, 
note.  His  sketch  of  the  character  of 
his  friend  Walmsley,  57,  58.  His 
lament  for  Garrick,  and  defence  of 
its  propriety,  58,  and  note.  His  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith, 
89.  His  dislike  of  Italian  operas, 
184,  185.  His  animadversions  on 
Pope's  doctrine  of  the  Kuling  Passion, 
iii.  76,  77.  His  opinion  of  devotional 
poetry,  255,  and  notes  "-".  Com- 
mencement of  his  intimacy  with 
Collins,  282.  His  great  regard  for  the 
latter,  284,  and  note  ^°.  His  visit  to 
Young's  residence,  353,  note  ^'. 


K. 


King,  William;  education  of,  ii.  67. 
Large  number  of  books  read  and 
annotated  by  him,  ib.  His  mode 
of  dealing  with  Molesworth's  *  Ac- 
count of  Denmark',  67,  68.  Satires 
published  by  him,  68.  His  neglect 
of  business  and  pecuniary  difficulties. 
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ib.  Offices  held,  and  severally  vacated 
by  him,  68,  C9.  His  mode  of  teasing 
Archbishop  Tenison,  70.  His  death ; 
character  of  his  writings,  tV*. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey ;  Pope's  Epitaph 
on,  iii.  148. 


L. 


Lansdown,  Lord.    See  Granville. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord;  reproached 
.for  his  intimacy  with  Pope,  iii.  81. 
His  spirited  reply,  82,  note  "". 
Pope's  lines  which  occasioned  the 
reproach,  393,  note  ".  His  tamper- 
ings  with  Thomson's  *  Liberty',  '232, 
and  note  **.  Pensions  and  places  ob- 
tained by  him  for  Thomson,  232, 
234.  His  zeal  for  Thomson's  me- 
mory, 235,  and  noble  tribute  to  his 
literary  purity,  240.  His  regard  for 
Gilbert  West,  274.  The  latter's  ele- 
gant dedication  to  him  and  Pitt,  276, 
note.  Alleged  ungracious  behaviour 
of  his  family  to  Sheustone,  297,  298, 
and  note  ".  His  birth  and  birth- 
place, and  early  writings,  391,  and 
notes.  His  career  as  a  parliamen- 
tary' oppositionist,  392,  and  note  •. 
His  marriage ;  monody  on  his  lady's 
death,  and  burlesques  occasioned  by 
it,  393,  and  notes  •"-'"'».  His  secojid 
marriage,  394,  and  note  ''*.  His  ac- 
cession to  power,  ih.  His  '  Observa- 
tions on  St.  Paul',  and  letters  to 
Thomson,  and  from  his  father,  thereon, 
394,  395,  and  notes  •* "  Succeeds  to 
the  family  estate,  395;  Jolmson's  visit 
to  his  mansion,  ib.  note  ''.  Patron- 
izes Archibald  Bower,  395, 390.  Pub- 
lishes his  *  Dialogues  of  the  Dead', 
396,  and  note  "*.  Created  a  peer; 
Lord  Waldegrave's  estimate  of  him, 
»/>.,  and  note  **.  His  anxious  care 
for  his  *  History'  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond'; its  various  printings  and 
pointings,  396,  397,  and  notes  *'  ^. 
His  death ;  narrative  of  his  last  mo- 
ments, 398,  399.  His  epitaph  ;  cha- 
racter of  his  son :  name  under  which 
Smollett  satirized  him,  399,  and  note. 
Character  of  his  writings,  400,  and 
notes. 


M. 


Macclesfield,  Anne,  Countess  of;  adul- 
terous conduct  and  divorce  of,  ii. 
343.  Her  inhumanity  towards  Richard 
Savage,  her  illegitimate  son,  344,  345, 


847,  348,  356,  367-369.  Colley  Ob- 
ber's  deference  to  her  opinions ;  her 
discovery  of  her  husband's  intrigncs, 

369,  note.  Her  daughter  a  concubme 
of  George  L,  t&.  Johnson's  denunci- 
ation of  her  treatment  of  her  son,  369, 

370.  Her  flight  on  the  publidtioo 
of  *  The  Bastard ',  390,  39 1 . 

Mallet  (or  Malloch),  David;  clanship    . 
and  parentage  of,  iii.  361,  and  notes 

*  '.  Humble  office  held  by  him  at 
school ;  his  Aberdeen  friend,  ib.,  and 
note  *.  Becomes  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  362,  and  note 
\  His  ballad  of  '  William  and  Mar- 
garet', and  incident  on  which  it  is 
founded,  SC2,  363,  and  notes  *  •. 
His  *Kxcursion',  and  circumstances 
precedent  to  its  publication,  364,  an  d 
note  '.  His  poem  on  *  Verbal  Criti- 
cism', and  obligations  to  Pope,  364, 
365,  and  note  *.  Production  of  his 
tragedy  of  *  Eurjdice ',  365,  and  notes 

•  *".  His  abandonment  of  his  Scot- 
tish dialect  and  name,  t&.,  and  notes 
*^"*.  His  sneer  at  the  *  Essay  on 
Man',  and  rebuff  from  its  author, 
3G6,  and  note  ".  Becomes  Secretaiy 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ib.  His  adroit 
flattery  of  Garrick,  366, 367.  Under- 
takes the  *  Life  of  Marlborough',  367, 
and  note  **.  Success  of  his  traged^* 
of  *Mustapha',  «''.,  and  note  **.  His 
'  Amyntor  and  Theodora',  and  price 
received  for  it,  368,  and  notes  '•  *?.♦ 
His  introduction  and  services  to  Bo- 
lingbroke,  ih.  His  dispute  relative 
to  Bolincbroke's  papers,  368,  369, 
and  note  '".  His  *  Elvira',  and  pam- 
phlet against  Hyng,  and  its  results, 
369,  and  notes  *"**.  His  death,  mai^ 
riages,  literary'  daughter,  "  last  dirty 
work",  &c.,  370,  and  notes  **-*•. 
His  personal  appearance,  and  care  of 
his  wife  for  him,  371,  and  notes  ""•*. 
His  character. as  a  writer,  371,  372, 
and  note  *°. 

MarllK)rough,  John,  Duke  of;  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  biography  of,  iii.  367, 
and  note  '*. 

Milbounie,  Luke ;  competes  with  Dryden 
in  translating  *  Virgil ',  i.  319,  and 
notes  *"  "*.  Specimens  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  Dryden,  371-374.  Sample 
of  his  poetry,  387,  388. 

Milton,  John ;  Cowpcr's  exclamation  re- 
lative to  Johnson  s  Life  of,  i.  Preface, 
ix.  Idea  borrowed  by  Milton  from 
Cowley,  i.  54.  His  parentage  and 
ancestry,  8 1^  82.  Career  of  his  brother 
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Christopher,  82,  and  note  '.  The  poet's 
birth  and  first  instructors,  82, 83,  and 
notes  *  *.  His  entry  at  college  and 
corrective  note  thereon,  83,  and  note '. 
Character  of  his  early  compositions, 
83,  84,  and  notes  '^  ^  His  alleged 
whipping  and  rustication,  84,  85,  and 
notes  *®  "  ".  His  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, 85.  His  reasons  for  not  taking 
orders,  86.    Writes  his  *  Comus '  and 

*  Lycidas  \  87,  and  notes.  Proceeds 
to  the  Continent,  88.  His  reception 
in  the  Italian  cities,  89,  90.  Settles 
in  Aldersgate  Street  and  educates  his 
nephews,  91.  Johnson's  animadver- 
sions on  his  system  of  tuition,  91-93. 
His  moments  of  festivity,  93,  and 
note  *.  Takes  part  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  94.  His  defence 
of  his  college  conduct  and  of  his 
purity  of  life,  95.  His  marriage,  96. 
His  conduct  on  his  wife  s  refusal  to 
return  home,  96,  97.  Their  recon- 
ciliation ;  his  generosity  to  her  fa- 
mily, 98.  Publishes  his  *  Areopa- 
gitica  \  t&.     Issues  his  *  Allegro '  and 

*  Penseroso ',  99.  Charge  against  him 
relative  to  the  *  Icon  Basilike',  100. 
[See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  423. J  Appointed 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
State,  t6.,  and  note  ^.  His  reply  to 
and  grammatical  assaults  upon  Sal- 
masius,  101-103.  His  blindness  and 
loss  of  his  wife,  104.  Death  of  his 
second  wife,  i6.  His  further  contro- 
versies with  the  Koyalist  writers,  105. 
His  address  to  Cromwell,  105,  106. 
Hislastcoutroversial  work,  106.  His 
literary  resolves,  107.  Discovery  of 
his  *  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine ', 
ib.f  note  *®.  His  first  sketch  of  *  Para- 
dise Lost',  108,  109.  Argument  of 
his  *  Adam  unparadised',  110.  His 
republican  efforts  after  Cromwell's 
death,  111.  His  position  at  the  Res- 
toration, 112.  Condemnation  of  some 
of  his  books,  i6.,  and  note  **.  Alleged 
causes  of  his  escape  from  prosecution, 
113.  His  dispute  with  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  1 14.  Character  of  his  third 
wife,  i6.,  and  note  *'.  His  friend  Ell- 
wood  and  his  Latin  pronunciation, 
115,  116.  His  personal  appearance 
after  his  blindness,  117.  His  mode  of 
composing  and  seasons  for  composi- 
tion, 117-120.  Publication  of^  his 
'  Paradise  Lost ',  and  price  received 
by  him,  122.  Transmission  of  the 
original  agreement  of  the  copyright, 
122,  123,  and  notes  ^  ^.    Question 


of  the  tardy  sale  of  the  poem  dis- 
cussed, 123,  124,  and  note  '*.  Irk- 
some task  imposed  by  him  on  his 
daughters,  126,  127.  Treatment  of 
his  *  History  of  England  *  by  the  li- 
censer, 127.  Publication  of  ms  *  Sam- 
son '  and  *  Paradise  Regained ',  t6. 
His  preference  of  the  latter  over  his 
other  poems,  128.  His  latest  publi- 
cations and  death,  129.  His  personal 
appearance  in  his  younger  days,  130. 
Simplicity  of  his  domestic  habits,  131. 
His  various  portraits,  t^.,  note.  His 
pecuniary  position  and  reverses,  132. 
His  classical  attainments  and  favourite 
English  poets,  133,  and  notes  •*  ^. 
His  opinion  of  Drj'den,  t6.,  and  note  •*. 
His  theological  opinions,  133,  134. 
Influence  of  the  discovery  of  his 
Arianism  on  the  sale  of  his  *  Para- 
dise Lost',  134,  note^.  Presumed 
cause  of  his  republicanism ;  his  opi- 
nion of  women,  135.  Account  of 
his  family  and  descendants,  135-138, 
and  notes  w->o*.    Criticisms  on*  his 

*  Juvenile  Poems  ',139.  Depreciatory 
estimate  of  his  '  Lycidas',  140-142, 
and   notes   'o'-"*.    Analysis    of   his 

*  L' Allegro'  and  *  II  Penseroso', 
142-144.  Reviewof* Comus',  144, 145, 
and    note    *".      Criticisms    on    his 

*  Paradise  Lost',  146.  Its  subject, 
characters,  machinery,  and  episodes, 
147-150.  Its  action  and  senti- 
ments, 151.  Characteristic  quality  of 
the  poem,  152.  Its  images  and  de- 
scriptions, 153.  Inconvenience  of  its 
plan,  155.  Its  want  of  human  inte- 
rest, 156.  Consequences  of  the  con- 
fusion of  spirit  and  matter,  1 57.  The 
allegorical  persons  of  the  poem,  1 58. 
Faults  of  the  allegory  of  *  Sin  and 
Death*,  158,159.  Infelicity  of  some 
of  the  authov's  philosophical  notions, 
159.  Dryden  and  Pope  on  his  ine- 
qualities, i6.,  and  notes.  His  indis- 
creet imitation  of  *Ariosto*,  160. 
Character  of  his  *  Paradise  Regained', 
t6.  Defects  of  his  *  Samson  Ago- 
nistes ',  1 60,  161.  Pope's  remarks  on 
his  imitators  and  his  diction,  161, 
note.  His  peculiarities  of  language, 
161,162,  and  notes '-"  **.  Character 
of  his  versification,  163,  164,  and 
notes  >*>-^.  His  originality,  165. 
His  nuncupative  will,  and  suit  of 
which  it  was  the  subject,  166-168. 
His  marriage  with  his  second  wife, 
and  baptism  of  their  child,  iii.  423. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley ;  sarcastic 
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allusions  to  Pope  by,  iii.  60,  note  *** ; 
62,  note  **.  Poem  in  -which  he 
attacked  her,  80,  note  »^*.  Her  re- 
mark on  his  will,  91,  note  ***'.  Her 
alleged  quarrels  with  him,  100,  and 
note  ***.  Mercenary  motives  attri- 
buted to  him  by  her,  lO'i,  note  **. 
Montague,  Charles.    See  Halifax. 


N. 


Newton,  Sir  Isaac ;  Pope's  Epitaph  on, 
iii.  152. 

O. 

Oldham^  John ;  complaint  of,  relative  to 
Butler's  destitution,  i.  176,  note  *®. 
Pope's  opinion  of  his  satire,  193, 
note  *°.  His  mistake  relative  to  the 
sex  of  *  Gorboduc ',  343,  note  **°. 

OliUsworth,  William ;  character  of  Ed- 
mund Smith  by,  ii.  41-48.  Swift's 
remark  upon  him,  49,  note  *. 

Otway,  Thomas ;  warning  of,  against  the 
sin  of  rhyming,  i.  178,  note.  His 
school  and  college  days,  211.  His 
failure  as  an  actor,  t6.,  and  note  '. 
Commences  as  a  dramatist,  212.  Cha- 
racter of  his  companions,  212,  213. 
His  unprosperous  soldiership j  213. 
Success  of  his  *  Don  Carlos',  t'6.,  and 
note.  Enduring  popularity  of  his 
*  Orphan '  and  *  Veiiice  Preserved  *, 
214,  and  notes.  His  destitution  and 
untimely  end,  21.'),  and  notes  •*  '•. 
His  personal  appearance  and  portraits, 
t6.,  note  ".  Character  of  his  poems ; 
his  treatment  by  the  Court,  216. 
Dryden  and  Scott's  estimate  of  his 
powers,  t6.,  note  ''.  Best  edition 
of  his  works,  i6.,  note  **.  Dryden's 
earlier  contempt  and  later  admiration 
for  him,  378,  and  note  '•*. 

P. 

Pamell,  Thomas ;  birth,  education,  and 
ordination  of,  ii.  89.  His  marriage, 
and  reception  by  Lord  Oxford,  90. 
His  alleged  intemperance  and  its 
cause,  »6.,  and  note  *.  His  further 
preferment  and  early  death,  91.  Re- 
marks on  several  of  his  pieces,  92. 
Character  of  his  verses,  92,  93,  and 
iiotcs.  Swift's  notes  relative  to  his 
poem  inscribed  to  Bolingbroke,  93. 
Its  existence  unknown  to  previous 
biographers;  sample  of  its  style,  94. 


His  •  Poems  to  a  Youn^  ^^'^l '»  *• 
Writes  the  life  of  Homer  for  Pope's 
'Iliad',  iii.  29,  and  note  ". 

Pepys,  Samuel ;  perplexities  of  relatiTe 
to  BuUer's 'Hudibras',  173,  note  «. 
His  reminiscences  of  Dryden's  Plays, 
273,  note  *• ;  274,  notes  *  **.  His  ad- 
miration of  *The  Mwden Queen'  and 
Nell  Gwynne's  acting  in  it,  277, 
notes  »  >*  » ;  279,  note  ^. 

Philips,  Ambrose ;  birth  and  education 
of,  iii.  259,  and  note  *.  His  first  pub- 
lications, f6.,  and  note  *.  His  *  Poeti- 
cal Letter  from  Copenhagen',  and 
*  Half-crown '  labours,  260,  and 
notes  3  ♦  *.  Exertions  of  *  The 
Spectator '  to  promote  the  success  of 
his  '  Distressed  Mother',  t6.,  and 
notes  •-*.  Popularity,  and  real  author 
of  the  Epilogue,  261.  262,  and  notes 
*^-^*.  His  Pastorals  and  pastoral  Poetry 
in  general,  262-264,  and  note  ".  Pope's 
artifice  for  bringing  ridicule  upK>n  him, 
264,  and  note  **.  Kecriminations  be- 
tween them,  265,  and  notes  **  **.  His 
Lottery  Office  appointment,  i6.,  and 
note  ".  His  further  dramatic  efforts, 
266,  and  notes  *  ".  Periodical 
started  by  him  and  Dr.  Boulter,  266, 
and  note  ^.  Liberality  of  the  latter 
to  him,  2(37,  and  notes  *^*.  His 
death ;  character  of  his  writings,  268, 
and  notes  *•-**.  Why  he  was  called 
"  Namby-pamby ",  i&.,  and  note  *. 
Pope's  bitter  lines  on  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  *  Macer ',  269,  note  *. 

Philips,  John :  birth  and  birth-place  of; 
curious  habit  indulged  in  by  him  in 
his  school  days,  ii.  21.  His  eminence 
at  college,  i6.  Effect  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  *  Splendid  Shilling  •,  22, 
and  note  *.  His  poems  of  *  Blenheim ' 
and  *  C^der ',  i6.  His  death  and  two 
epitaphs,  23,  24.  Sprat's  objection 
to  the  Westminster  one,  24,  note. 
His  personal  character,  25.  Novelty 
of  his  *  Splendid  Shilling  *,  i6.  Cha- 
racter of  his  poem  of  *  Blenheim '  and 
of  his  imitations  of  Milton,  25,  26. 
Praise  due  to  his  *  Cyder',  26,  27. 
Unfitness  of  its  subject  for  blank 
verse,  27,  and  note.  Edmund  Smith's 
character  of  Philips  and  his  works, 
28-32. 

Pitt,  Christopher ;  translates  Lucan  ; 
iii.  219.  'Translates  Vida's  *Art  of 
Poetry',  219,  220,  and  note  *.  His 
attachment  to  Pimpem,  220,  and 
note  *.  His  loveable  qualities,  221. 
I       Character  of  his  translation  of  the 
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*  iEneid*,  221 ,  222,  and  notes  *•'',  His 
death  and  epitaph,  222. 

Poetry  and  Poets ;  the  metaphysical 
school  of;  specimens  of  their  con- 
ceits, i.  18-34.  Difficulties  inherent 
in  sacred  poetry,  2.57,  258 ;  iii.  255, 
and  notes  '^"'■.  Character  of  pas- 
toral poetry,  262-264,  and  note  "  268. 

Poland,  number  of  Scotch  traders  in, 
temp.  17th  cent.  i.  69. 

Pomfret,  John ;  parentage  of,  ii.  3,  and 
note  '.  Cause  of  his  non-preferment 
in  church,  t6.  Fatal  consequences  of 
his  constnuned  stay  in  London,  4. 
Character  of  his  Poems,  ib. 

Pope,  Alexander;  lines  on  Milton's 
diction  by,  i.  1 59,  note.  His  remarks 
on  Milton's  imitators  and  style,  161, 
note.  His  discrimination  between 
Oldham  and  Rochester,  193,  note  '^ 
His  Eulogy  on  Roscommon,  208, 
note  ".  His  graceful  recollections  of 
Walsh's  notice  of  him,  ii.  36,  and 
notes  *'*,  His  contempt  for  Halifax, 
82,  83,  and  notes  "  ".  His  charge 
against  Addison  relative  to  Tickell's 
Homer,  321-323.  His  suggestions  for 
relieving  Savage,  421.  His  letters 
on  the  <Bfficulty  of  treating  with  the 
latter.  424,  note.  His  remonstrances 
with  Savage  on  his  desire  to  returii  to 
town,  426,  note  **.  His  valedictoir 
letter  to  the  same,  439,  and  note  '"*. 
His  birth  and  ancestry,  iii.  3,  4,  and 
notes  *"*.  Trade  occupation  of  his 
fiither,  4,  and  notes  *  •.  His  gentle- 
ness of  temper  and  weakness  of  body, 
1^.,  and  note  '.  How  he  learned  to 
write,  5,  and  note  •.     His  early  ini- 

^  tiation  into  poetiy,  »^.  How  his 
father  disposed  of  his  accumulations 
on  retiring,  6,  and  note  ".  Why  his 
instructor,  Deane,  was  condemned  to 
the  pillory,  i6.,  and  note  **.  His  deter- 
mination to  be  a  poet,  and  reverence 
for  Dryden,  6,  7,  and  note  ".  His 
juvenile  productions  and  opinion  of 
his  powers,  7,  8.  His  ambition  to 
become  acquainted  with   the  great, 

9,  and  note.  His  intimacy  with 
Wycherley :  anger  of  the  latter  at 
Pope's  correction  of  his  composi- 
tions, 9,  10,  and  note  *'.  His  in- 
timacy with  Henry  Cromwell  and 
Walsh:  poetic  advice  of  the  latter, 

10,  and  note  *.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  own  account  of  his 

^  studies,  1 1 .  Extent  of  knowledge  dis- 
played in  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism' ; 
his  letter   to  Addison  on   the  lat- 


ter's  praise  of  it,  i6.,  and  note.  Rage 
of  Dennis  at  its  publication,  1 2.  Coarse 
censures,  and  coarser  personalities 
of  Dennis,  13,  14.  Pope's  expecta- 
tions regarding  the  Elssay,  15.  His 
expedient  for  accelerating  its  sale, 
i6.,  note  ^.  His  verses  on  the  *  Un- 
fortunate Lady ',  and  discussion  re- 
garding her  personality,  16,  17,  and 
notes  **  ^.  Suggestions  supplied  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  *  The  Athe- 
meum '  on  this  topic,  continuation  of 
note  *•  on  p.   18.      Heroine   of   his 

*  Rape  of  the  Lock*,  18,  and  note  **. 
Suggested  by  Mr.  Caryl:  Which 
Mr.  Carj'l  ?  18,  19,  and  note  **.  Re- 
sentment of  the  original  of  *  Sir 
Plume*  and  of  the  lady's  family, 
19.  Addison's  advice  to  the  author, 
and  its  alleged  motive,  19,  20,  and 
note  **.  Happy  effect  of  his  rejection 
of  the  advice,  20,  and  note  *K  Pub- 
lication of  *  The  Temple  of  Fame ' ; 
Dennis's  objection  to  it,  20,  21,  and 
notes    "-**.      His   first   idea   of   the 

*  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard',  21, 
and  note  *•.  His  *  Windsor  Forest ', 
and  its  supposed  offensiveness  to 
Addison,  2 1 ,  22.  His  '*  disingenuous  " 
championship  of  Addison  against 
Dennis,  and  artifices  charged  upon 
him  by  the  latter,  22,  and  notes  ^  ^'. 
Design  of  the  ironical  comparison  in 
the  *  Guardian '  between  Pope  and 
Philips,  22,  23.  His  ambition  to 
become  a  painter:  his  portrait  of 
Betterton,  23,  and  note  **.  First 
draft  of  his  '  Epistle  to  Jervas  the 
Artist  *,  ib,  note  **.  His  publication 
under  Betterton's  name,  and  surmise 
of  his  friends  regarding  it,  24,  and 
note  *•.      His    proposal    to   publish 

*  Homer'  by  subscription,  i6.,  and 
note  *••  Lintot  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  publication  thereof, 
25,  and  notes.  Terms  of  the  con- 
tract :  how  Lintot  evaded  one  of  the 
stipulations,  25,  26.  Step  taken  by 
Lintot  to  counteract  the  sale  of  a 
Dutch  piracy,  26,  and  note  •*.  Ner- 
vousness induced  in  Pope  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking,  ib. 
His  progress  in  the  work,  and  politi- 
cal and  classical  enemies  on  the 
occasion,  27,  and  note  ^.  His  quali- 
fications :  fiacilities  afforded  to  trans- 
lators by  Homer's  style,  27,  28. 
Helps  ready  to  his  hand:  his  need 
for  coadjutors  in  the  notes,  28,  and 
note  ^.    Broome's  sarcasm  on  his 
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knowledge  of  Greek,  «'>.,  note  *•. 
\Vritei's  employed  to  assist  him: 
Paruell's  share  in  the  work,  29,  and 
noti*  ** '''.  Time  occupied  in  the 
translation,  *iy,  30,  and  notes  "^  "'. 
.    Amount  of  profit  realized  from  the 

*  Iliad  \  .so.  His  ineligibility  for 
public  employment,  and  refusal  of  a 
peiuiion,  3(»,  31,  and  note  '".  Pre- 
servation of  his  original  MSS.,  31. 
Specimens  therefrom  of  the  care  he 
l)e«toweil  upon  his  work,  and  of  his 
various  readings,  32-37.  Invited  to 
read  part  of  his  translation  to  Lord 
Halifax,  38.  How  he  complied  with 
his  Lordship's  critical  suggestions, 
38,  39.  His  cautious  repl^-  to  Ha- 
lifax, 39,  and  note  *".  Their  mutual 
co(iuettings,  40,  and  note  ^.  Com- 
mencement of  the  breach  l)etween 
him  and  Addison,  40,  41.  Reported 
angry  interview  of  the  two,  42,  4 'J. 
Simultaneous  publication  of  Tickell's 
version  of  *  Homer ',  43.  Pope's 
intentions  regarding  it,  and  ul- 
timate conclusion  as  to  its  real 
authorship,  43,  44,  and  notes  **  ^. 
Others  of  his  abusers  abetted  by 
Addison,  44,  and  note  ^.  His  out- 
spoken letter  to  the  latter.  44,  45, 
and  note.  His  removal  to  Twicken- 
ham, 45,  and  note  '"°.  His  grotto, 
and  Johnson's  animadversions  on  it, 
4<j.  Death  of  his  father,  Vk  Com- 
pletion  of   the   publication    of    the 

*  Iliad  \  and  enemies  called  up  by  its 
success,  47.  Hesult  of  his  South  Sea 
speculations,  V*.  and  note  ^^.  Failure 
of  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  ;  its 
merits  and  shortcomings,  47,  48,  and 
notes  '**  ^^.  His  proposals  for,  and 
coadjutors  in,  the  translation  of  the 

*  Odyssey ',  49,  and  notes  "»  >"»'.  His 
friendship  towards,  and  last  inter- 
view with,  Atterbury,  ib.,  and  note  "^ 
Share  of  the  '  Odyssey '  translated  by 
him,  49,  50,  and  notes  "^  "^  Terms 
of  his  contract  with  Lintot,  and  com- 
plaint of  the  latter,  i6.  Publication 
of  Spence's  *  Criticism',  and  subse- 
quent familiarity  between  him  and 
Spence,  50,  51,  and  notes"'  "*.  His 
narrow  escape  from  drowning,  and 
detection  of  Voltaire's  duplicity,  51, 
and  note  "*.  His  share  in  the  '  Mis- 
cellanies '  published  bv  him  and 
Swift,  51,  52,  and  notes'^'*-'".  Com- 
mencement of  *  The  Dunc'iad ' :  con- 
troversy as  to  the  date  of  the  first 
edition,  52,  53,  and  note  '»*.     Why    | 


Theobald  was  plaoed  at  tbe  hesd  of 
the  Dunces,  53.  Its  effect  apon  in- 
dividuals stigioiatized  in  its  pages: 
Ralph's  complaint,  53,  54,  and  aote. 
Its  sale  accelerated  by  the  outcries  of 
its  victims,  54.  Pope*s  own  acconut 
of  its  composition  and  effect,  55,  ^. 
Value  of  his  assertion  that  his  initials 
were  taken  at  random,  57.  Penons 
indicated  by  tbe  iiiitiads,  i6.,  note  ^. 
Threats  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
some  instances,  58,  and  notes  ^  ". 
Shifts  to  which  Aaron  Hill  reduced 
him,  ib ,  and  note  "^  His  ungnUefoI 
att4ick  on  the  Duke  of  Chanoos,  lud 
reply  of  the  Duke  to  his  apology,  !^, 
and  notes  ^**  ^^,  His  complaint  re- 
garding the  reception  of  this  poem. 
59,  G<\  and  notes  '*»  »»*.  Death  of 
his  mother :  his  great  veneration  for 
his  parents,  (»0,  61,  and  notes  **  "*. 
His  complaint  against  Curll  for  pub- 
lishing his  letters,  61,  and  note  ^• 
Curll's  account  of  the  matter,  and 
its  corroboration  by  Lintot,  61,  62. 
Ascription  of  the  scheme  to  Pope 
himself:  his  supposed  motives^  %% 
t-3,  and  notes  >•»*'*.  Story  told  by 
him  in  his  acknowledged  edition  of 
the  letters,  63,  and  note  '*°.  Cun- 
fessiou  of  his  messenger  to  Cnrll,  i*., 
and  note  '^'.  Doctorings  which  the 
letters  underwent,  64,  and  note. 
Anonymous  issue  of  his  'Egfsv  on 
Man  ':  his  precautions  for  disarming 
the  critics,  05.  Significant  corrections 
made  by  him,  06.  His  avowal  of 
the  authorship,  t6.,  and  notes.  Ex- 
tent of  his  obligations  to  Boling^ 
broke,  t>7,  and  note  ***.  Attack  of 
Crousaz  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the 

*  Essay  ',  08.  First  meetings  of  Pope 
and  Warburton,  lA.,  note  ^**.  "War- 
burton  originally  an  abettor  of  Theo- 
bald, 09,  70,  and  notes  »^  '^^  Pope's 
eager  gratitude  for  \Varhurton*s  re- 
plies to  Crousaz,  7o,  71,  and  note  *". 
Bolingbroke's  supposed  object  with 
regard  to  Pope  and  the  *  Essay ',  71. 
Pope's  lasting  intimacy  with,  and 
services  to  Warburton,  72.  His  de- 
sire for  a  I^tin   translation   of  his 

*  Essay  *,  t'^.  His  intercourse  with  the 
great,  and  respect  for  Walpole,  72. 
73,  and  notes  '^  '".  His  suppotied 
avoidance  of  a  visit  from  the  Queen, 
and  Swift's  humorous  allusion  thereto, 
73,  and  note  '*'.  His  poem  on  the 
'  Use  of  Kiches '  and  '  Eulogium  on 
the  Man  of  Ross',  74,  75,  and  notes. 
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His.  ouly  allusion  to  his  religion,  75. 
His  introduction  of  Lord  Bathurst's 
name,  and  remark  of  the  latter,  7G, 
and  note  ^'^.  His  poem  on  the  *  Cha- 
racter of  Men ' ,  and  theory  expounded 
,  in  it,  76,  77.  His  *  Characters  of 
Women*  and  treatment  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  therein, 
77,  78,  and  note  ^'^.  His  imitations 
of  Horace  and  fondness  for  that  kind 
of  composition,  78,  79.  His  Epistle 
to  Arbuthnot,  and  oft  corrected  lines 
on  Addison  therein,  79,  8i),  and  note 
''^.  His  quarrel  with  Lord  Hervey, 
and  indecent  attack  on  Lady  Mary, 
an,  81,  and  notes  •'*-'".  His  Satirical 
Dialogues  (1738),  and  junction  with 
the  Prince  of' Wales,  81,  and  note. 
Fox's  denunciation  of  him  to  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  spirited  reply  of  the 
latter,  81,  82,  and  note  ''*'.  Lines 
which  occasioned  Fox's  reproach, 
393,  note  ^.  Warning  given  to  him  | 
by  Paul  Whitehead's  citation  before 
the  I^ords,  82,  and  note  "**.  Object  ' 
of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus',  and 
writers  joined  in  the  work,  82,  83, 
and  notes  '*^  '**.  Publication  of  his 
fourth  book  of  the  Duuciad,  84,  and 
note  '^.  His  attack  on  Cibber,  and 
reprisals  of  the  latter,  85-87,  and 
notes.  His  reason  for  satirizing  Os- 
borne, 87,  and  notes  •*-  '^.  Effect 
of  Cibber^s  second  Pamphlet  upon 
him,  87,  88,  and  notes  •^-•»«.  His 
acquaintance  with  Martha  Blount, 
and  mistakes  of  his  biographers  re- 
gsu^iog  her,  89,  90,  and  note  *^. 
His  last  days,  and  Walpole's  anecdote 
of  him,  ib.f  and  note  *"*.  His  death, 
burialplace,  and  literary  executors, 
91,  and  notes  »7-*'^  His  *  post- 
humous offence  '  to  Bolingbroke,  and 
controversy  which  ensued,  91-93, 
and  notes  *>3.«i7^  Presumed  cause  of 
his  contemptuous  mention  of  Allen 
in  his  will,  93,  94,  and  notes  '''"'-«'. 
His  personal  appearance  and  portraits, 
deformity,  and  infirmities,  95-97. 
and  notes.  His  habits  and  indul- 
gences, 9J-99,  and  notes  ^^-*».  His 
witticism  on  a  dictionary  maker,  and 
alleged  bickerings  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  100,  and  notes  «**  ^'.  Did 
he  ever  laugh  ?  i6.,  and  note  ^^.  His 
'*  paper  sparing"  habit,  and  Swift's 
fling  at  it,  101,  and  note*".  Wine 
story  told  of  him,  ih.  His  delight  in 
talkmg  of  his  possessions,  and  sneers 
at  his  antagonists'  poverty,  101,  102. 


Why  did  he  dedicate  his  *  Homer '  to 
Congreve?  102,  and  note  **.  His 
love  for  men  of  rank,  102,  103,  and 
notes  **"'  *'^^.  Johnson's  remarks  on 
his  friendship  for  lords,  103,  note  **'. 
His  social  qualities,  as  exhibited  in 
his  letters,  103,  104,  and  note  »^®. 
H'ls  pretendcMi  contempt  for  his  own 

Soetry  and  for  his  critics,  105.  His 
islike  to  courts,  tV>.,  and  notes.  His 
affected  fear  of  the  post-office,  10^;, 
and  note  ^'\  Comparison  between 
his  letters  and  Swift's,  107.  His 
wantonness  of  attack  and  meanness 
in  retreat,  108.  His  liberality  and 
constancy  to  his  friends,  i6.  Defa- 
matory life  of  Swift  ascribed  to  him. 
109,  and  note  "*.  His  religion,  tY>., 
and  note  ^^.  Extent  of  his  learning : 
his  desire  to  travel,  110,  and  note  ^. 
His  intellectual  characteristics,  and 
mode  of  composition,  110-112,  and  ' 
notes  ="'  "*.  Voluntariness  of  his 
effusions.  His  deliberateness  in  pub- 
lishing, 112,  113.  His  punctilious 
revision  of  his  works,  114,  and  note 
^.  His  style  compared  with  that  of  , 
Dryden,  114-116,  and  note  *^«.  Ex- 
amination of  his  works:  his  Pas- 
torals,  116,   117,  and   note  =^^     His 

*  Windsor  Forest*;  its  elegance  and 
variety,  117.  Its  weak  points,  118, 
and  note  *^.  Why  his  '  Temple  of 
Fame'  obtained  but  small  notice, 
1 1 8.  Moral  objections  to  his  '  Verses 
on  an  Unfortunate  Lady  ',  118,  119. 
His  '  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  com- 
pared with  Dryden's  Ode,  119,  120, 
and  notes  «*"  ^^.    Excellence  of  his 

*  Essay  on  Criticism ',  120.  Beauty 
of  his  simile  of  the  Alps,  121,  and 
note.  His  skill  in  the  use  of  repre- 
sentative metre,  122,  123,  and  notes. 
Novelty  of  the  machinery  introduced 
into  his  *  Rape  of  the  Lock',  124, 
126,  and  fiote  **".  Purpose  of  the 
poem  :  critical  objections  considered, 
125,  126,  and  note  «^.  His  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  story  of  Eloisa  and 
Abelard,  1 26,  and  note  ^.  Mason's 
note  thereon,  431.  His  translation 
of  the  Iliad  a  "  poetic  wonder",  127. 
His  departures  from  the  text  of  the 
original  defended,  128,  129.  His 
own  letter  on  the  same  subject,  198, 
139.  His  comments,  and  the  objec- 
tions to  which  they  are  open,  129, 
1 30.  First  design  of  his  '  Dunciad ', 
130,  and  note  ="*.  Necessity  for 
printing  all  the  variations  of  *  The 
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Dunciad',  131,  aud  notes.  Estimate 
of  his  *  Essay  on  Man',  131-133. 
Excellence  of  his  *  Characters  of 
Men  and  Women',  133,  and  note. 
His  Epistles,  Satires,  and  Imitations, 
and  their  characteristics,  134,  and 
notes.  His  reply  to  Jud^e  Pa^'s 
clerk,  13.%  note.  His  invention, 
imagination,  and  judgment,  «6.  Me- 
lody of  his  versification,  136.  His  fa- 
vourite couplet,  137.  Superfluousness 
of  the  question.  Was  Pope  a  Poet  ? 
137,  138.  His  epitaphs:  On  Lord 
Dorset,  140.  On  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull, 142.  On  Lord  Caryl,  143,  note 
*".  On  Simon  Harcourt  and  On 
James  Craggs.  144.  Intended  for 
Rowe,  145.  On  Mrs.  Corbet,  who 
died  of  a  cancer,  146.  On  Robert 
Digby  and  his  Sister,  147.  On 
Kueller,  148.  On  General  Withers, 
149.  On  Elijah  Fenton,  150.  On 
Gay,  150,  151.  On  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, 152.  On  Edmund  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  152,  153.  Odd  story 
of  Dean  Swift  related  hy  him,  194, 
195.  His  bequest  to  Gilbert  West, 
275,  note  8.  His  services  to  Thom- 
son, 233,  and  note  ^^,  243,  244.  His 
regard  for  Mallet,  364,  and  note  ^ 
His  retaliation  on  the  latter  for  slight- 
ing his  *  E/Bsay  on  Man ',  366.  Mal- 
let's attack  upon  his  memory,  368. 
Prior,  Matthew ;  joins  in  a  parody  on 
Dryden's  *  Hind  and  Panther',  i.  313. 
Its  character,  3G6.  His  testimony  to 
Lord  Dorset's  generosity  to  Dry  den, 
316,  and  notes  ^^  *"*.  His  satiric 
lines  on  Sheffield's  epitaph,  ii.  195, 
note  '.  Doubts  about  his  birth  and 
birth-place,  201,  and  notes  *  ^  His 
uncle  the  vintner,  and  his  lines  upon 
him,  202,  and  note  '.  Sent  to  col- 
lege by  Lord  Dorset,  ib.  Solid  re- 
sults of  the  burlesque  on  Dryden's 
poem,  203,  and  notes.  His  ode  on 
Queen  Marys  death,  204,  and  note  ^*. 
His  letter  concerning  his  *  English 
Ballad',  ih.,  note  '«.  His  further  di- 
plomatic employment,  205.  His 
ready  remark  on  seeing  Le  Bnin's 
pictures  of  Louis  XIV.'s  victories, 
i6.  His  *  Carmen  Seculare*;  fitness 
of  its  theme,  206.  His  lines  on 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  207,  221. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  com- 
plaint agaiust  him,  t&.,  not«  ^.  His 
contribution  to  *  The  Examiner',  and 
private  mission  to  Paris,  208,  and 
note  **.    Mistake  of  the  Dover  boat- 


master,  208,  209.  Secret  negotiations 
carried  on  at  his  house,  209.  Capa- 
city in  which  he  followed  Boling- 
broke  to  Paris,  ib.  Objection  of  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  *'  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  man  so  meanly  bom  **, 
210,  and  note  *\  His  ambassadorial 
dignity  and  troubles,  210,  211.  His 
recall,  arrest,  and  examination,  211. 
Walpole's  motion  for  impeaching 
him ;  his  two  years'  imprisonment, 
212.  His  straitened  circumstances 
on  his  liberation,  t6.  Means  resorted 
to  for  relieving  him,  212,  213,  and 
notes  *-*'.  His  death,  and  lengthy- 
epitaph,  214,  and  note  '^.  His  cha- 
racter and  capacity  for  business,  215, 
2 1 6,  and  notes  ^*  His  personal  ap- 
pearance, portraits,  and  busts,  216, 
note  ^.  His  apt  retorts  and  im- 
promptus, 217.  Low  character  of 
his  female  associates;  his  legatee, 
Bessy  Cox,  217,  218,  and  note  ***. 
Instance  of  his  "  propensity  to  sordid 
converse",  218.  His  opinion  on 
verse  writing,  16.  note  ^.  Sprightli- 
ness  of  his  tales,  219.  His  *  Hans 
Carvel  *,  and  its  pedigree,  t?>.,  note  **. 
Character  of  his  amorous  effusions, 
220.  Conflicting  criticisms  upon  his 
*  Henry  and  Emma',  220,  221,  and 
notes  **  ^'\  Character  of  his  *  Occa- 
sional Poems',  221.  His* Alma*  an 
imitation  of  *  Hudibras ',  222.  Pope's 
wish  and  Cowper's  observations  re- 
lative to  *  Alma ',  16.,  notes.  PrcTail- 
ing  fault  of  his  *  Solomon  *,  223,  224, 
and  note  *^,  Extent  of  praise  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  224,  2J5.  His 
diction  and  versification,  22.5,  226. 
His  alteration  of  Spenser's  stanza, 
226.  His  freedom  from  literary  jea- 
lousy, 227,  note  ".  Four  letters 
(now  first  published)  from  him  to 
Lord  Dorset,  iii.  424-429. 
Publication  by  subscription,  first  in- 
stances of,  iii.  24,  and  note  **. 


R. 


'  Rehearsal,'  authorship  and  object  of 
the,  i.  301.  Its  original  hero,  302. 
Various  literary  celebrities  satirijced 
therein,  303,  and  note. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of;  birth 
and  parentage  of,  i.  189.  His  early 
bravery  and  later  cowardice,  ib.  and 
note  *.  His  mountebank  frolics,  190. 
Consequences  of  his  continued  im- 
moral conduct,  191.    His  conversion 
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and  death,  i6.,  and  notes  ^  *.  His  mar- 
riage, descendants,  personal  appear- 
ance, and  portraits,  i6.,  note  ^.  Vari- 
ous editions  of  his  Poems,  192,  and 
notes  *  *.  His  Songs  and  Imitations, 
193,  and  notes.  Character  of  his 
poem  on  'Nothing',  193,  194.  His 
lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop,  and 
retort  of  the  latter,  194,  and  note. 
His  realization  of  Dryden's  dedica- 
tory prophecy,  195,  note.  Writes  a 
prologue  to  Settle's  tragedy,  280, 
note  ^.  Not  always  Drydcn's  enemy, 
292.  His  enmity  apparent,  3ul. 
Becomes  temporarily  the  patron  of 
Settle,  303.  His  share  in  the  assault 
upon  Dryden,  305,  and  note  '*.  Nick- 
name bestowed  by  him  on  Dryden, 
325,  note  •^. 

Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl 
of;  parentage  of,  i.  199.  Lord  Straf- 
ford's care  for  him,  ib.  His  residence 
and  tutor  after  Strafford's  overthrow, 
119,  200.  Story  of  his  receipt  of 
preternatural  intelligence  of  his 
father's  death,  200,  and  note.  Ap- 
pointment given  him  at  the  Kestora- 
tion,  201.  Consequences  of  his  disso- 
lute conduct,  i6.  Upshot  of  his 
encounter  with  a  gang  of  assassins  in 
Dublin,  201,  202.  His  marriage,  and 
project  of  a  society  of  learned  men, 
202.  His  latter  days,  death,  and 
funeral,  203,  and  notes.  Fenton's 
estimate  of  his  poetic  character,  and 
animadversions  thereon,  203,  204,  and 
note  '.  Correctness  of  his  versifica- 
tion and  purity  of  his  writings,  205. 
Dryden's  tribute  to  his  *  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse',  and  remarks  there- 
on, 205,  200,  and  notes'*".  His  *  Art 
of  Poetry',  and  smaller  works,  207, 
and  notes  "  **.  Katherine  Philips's 
testimony  to  his  capabilities,  207,  2()8. 
Pope's  eulogy  upon  him,  208,  not^i '". 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  descended  from  a  Cni- 
sader,  ii.  105.  Excellence  of  his 
school  exercises,  ih.  Abandons  his 
law  studies  and  becomes  a  dramatist, 
106.  Success  of  his  *  Ambitious  Step- 
Mother',  ib.  and  note  *.  Political 
object  of  his  *  Tamerlane',  loo,  107, 
and  note  *.  Popularity  of  his  *  Fair 
Penitent',  107,  and  notes  «^  Fate 
of  his  *  Ulysses',  107,  108,  and  note  '. 
Merit  of  his  *  Royal  Convert',  108, 
and  note  '^.  Failure  of  his  comedy 
*The  Biter',  ih,  and  note  ".  Merit 
of  his  'Jane  Shore',  and  its  fancied 
likeness  to  Shakespeare,  109,  and  notes 
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'»  •*.  His  last  tra^y,  and  its  fate ; 
his  receipts  from  Lintot,  i6.,  and  notes 
**  ".  His  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
1 10.  His  reward  for  learning  Spanish, 
ib.  The  laureateship  and  other  offices 
conferred  on  him,  111,  and  notes  •*"*'. 
His  personal  appearance  and  por- 
traits, t6.  and  note  **.  Extent  of  his 
acquirements;  his  placability,  112. 
His  last  days;  Pope's  reference  to 
his  widow,  113,  and  note  ".  His 
burial  and  monument,  114,  and 
note  *••  Pope's  two  testimonies  to 
his  character ;  Addison's  depreciatonr 
remarks,  114,  115.  Character  of  his 
dramas;  his  neglect  of  the  unities, 
115,  116.  Excellence  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Lucan,  116.  Pope's  in- 
tended epitaph  upon  him,  lii.  145, 
146,  and  note  *^,  See  Additional 
Notes,  iii.  424. 


S. 


Savage,  Richard  (illegitimate  son  of 
Lady  Macclesfield) ;  origin  of  John- 
son's Life  of,  ii.  341,  342,,^ notes. 
Rank  of  his  fiither  ;  his  mother's 
alleged  public  confession  of  her 
adultery,  343,  and  notes  *  \  Result 
of  Lord  Macclesfield's  petition  for  a 
divorce,  »6.,  and  notes  *  *.  Circum- 
stances attending  Savage's  birth,  344, 
and  notes.  Unnatural  conduct  of  his 
mother,  344,  345.  Care  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  grandmother  and  godmo- 
ther, 345,  346,  and  note  '.  Robbed  of 
a  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
latter,  346,  and  note  '°.  His  rapid  pro- 
gress at  school,  346,  347,  and  note  ". 
His  mother's  inhuman  frustration  of 
his  father's  intended  provision  for 
him,  347.  Unflattering  sketches  of 
his  father  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Dean  Swift,  i6.,  notes  "  **, 
Further  projected  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, 348,  and  note  '^.  Placed  on 
probation  with  a  shoemaker,  348, 
349,  and  note  ^*.  His  discovery  of 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  fniitless 
attempts  to  meet  with   his  mother, 

349.  Kesorts  to  literature ;  writes  a 
poem  on  the  Bangorian  controversy, 

350,  and  note  ",  Turns  to  the 
drama ;  fate  of  his  two  comedies,  ib,, 
and  notes  ^^^,  Interest  taken  in 
him  by  Steele  and  Wilks  the  actor, 
350,  351.  Two  anecdotes  related 
by  him  of  Steele,  351,  .S52.  Steele's 
fanciful  project  for  advancing  him  in 
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ler_sacv.  -1 '  2.  -"Si-'l.     Hi*  owz  iccoact 
of  th.*  affiii:.  xcd  of  fci«    r^^l.n'ion 

to  Wiik.*  iLi   >!.>.  r»iL±-:i.   .:.vj. 

BOCr4.     Sfrriots  r>:c.ir>:«i  :i."  ji:=i  i-v 
Wilk.*,  334.  .^"^  .      l*...Li:c»i   c.fi  to 
him  fn:3i  and  bnikr-  pr»jm:*c  ••f  hi* 
Bo'Ji«r.  •".  i:iil  rvtc  ~.      HxTcl:  of 
Mr*.   Ol'iftM*    pT::c>»*i*y    'x*   tim, 
•155.  and  s  .'vcs.     ir*  r^.^tio  r.-oi.-,r-l- 
tkm  of  hrr,  3>".     Hi*  n:":hT.-*>  v  .  l- 
tLiaetl  attcm  p > :  >  :-; t  .v  h i ::^ .     .  D: s- 
tnes»ing  cirvarEa>tAL.o<:*   u:.«i"rr  whioh 
hi  wre^i^  hL>  *  -Vi."  Th  -tul*  O^kt.  arr ' . 
3o:.  :-.5'*.  a::.i  oj-.c-  *.    H:s  or  li^ri*.  vl* 
to  .\aron  HiII.    ■'S.  an-i  r.otc-*  "^  "■. 
Prrtalactk»n   mI*  hU    tr2i:i.-rl\    on    the 
»tag;r:  it*  rtfSilL*   in  f^uir:  x.d  pr>:«fit- 
33.*.  Lotc*.    Hl*  c«^nipt:«it::i:  to  Tiiro- 
philu*  C*il»"'vr.  ju-d  rtm'»r>:nncr  of 
thr  Idt:*.-.  «  .,  •>'.  '.  arid  :ime  •  .    Aar^n 
Hiir*  litrn-j    jLd  prvuniarj-  ciLtri- 
butio:.s  and  iucccs^rul  appeal  on  his 
behalf.  3':«»,  3'  I,  and  Lo:t>  *~*.    Na- 
ture and  sample  of  Savaje's  preface 
to   tht:   Misoella:iy    ihas     published, 
3**!,  and  n'>te  **.      Hi*  de»iication  to 
Lady  M   W.  Montacu.  a:.«i  specimen 
of  it*  stjle.  1  .,  and  note  *\     General 
character   of    his    dedications.    302. 
Excellence  of  h:<  p<x*m  on  the  death 
of  the  Kiu^.  i'-.     Take*   part  in  a 
coffee-hou.<e  fray  and   kills  a  gue^t 
there,  3S3.    Bro'agh:  to  trial,  1:.    His 
conduct    thert-at.   and    defence,   364, 
365.     Judge  Page's  indeceiil  charge 
to  the  jurj .  305.      Pope'>  couplet  on 
the  judge,   •"..   note.      Sa\ age's    ad- 
dress on  receiving  sentence,  3'  r},  367. 
Calumny  invented  by  his  mother  to 
prejudice  the  Queen  against  him,  367, 
36S.    Genen^us  interposition  of  I^y 
Hertford,  and  pardon  of  Savage,  3t'S, 
and   note.     Absence  of  motives  for 
his  mother's  implacable  conduct  to- 
wards    him,   and  Johnson's    indig- 
nant denunciation  thereof.  3^9,  370. 
His  exemplary  behaviour  in  prison, 
370.     His  benevolence   towards  one 
of  the   witnesses   against    him,    371. 
His  revenge  on  Judge  Page,  /'».,  and 
note.     Kesult  of  his  threats  towards 
his  mother,   37*2,   373.      Terms    on 
which  he  was  taken  into  Lord  Tvr- 

• 

connel's  family,  373.  Position  which 
he  then  took  in  society,  i'6.  Hero 
and  object  of  his  *  Author  to  be  let  *, 

374.  False  positions  iu  his  Preface, 

375.  Enemies  reused  to  him  by  the 
work,  376.    His  usefulness  to,  and  in-   , 


ti Stacy  with  Pope.  376, 377. aad note  ". 
Hb  epigram  oa  Dmcisw  377*  doCc  ". 
H-<  poaesyrk   on  WaIpol«  aad  re- 
watI  recrtT^  for  thr  iame*  <^.,  aLd 
c*.  te*  "  ^.    H»  apol^^rr  for  pSDCgy- 
risinz  WaipoW.  377.  37?-     Causes  of 
hi»  inconstancy  of  cMkiact,  37S.   Hb 
p>3e3i  oi '  Thr  Wandener',  ^.    Crhi- 
cbn»  to  which  it  b  IHMc^  379l    His 
aliosioa  therein  to  lus  mother's  cn- 
elcy.  ^S^X  and  note  ".     Simll  payBKBi 
received  by  him  for  the  copyright, 
3>'. .     His  auLiety    for   minntie  cor- 
rce*:.e<6,  •'.     His  dedication   to  and 
*a':se«iurnt  qtianvl   with  Loid  TVr- 
cunnri.  3>1.  3Si.     Charges  brooght 
araiijst  him  by  L*.>rd  TyrcotanA,  382. 
His    criminatory    neply.    5^^      His 
i.-npacitrnce  of  reproof.  i>.     His  happy 
Terries  oa  Lady  Tyrcoaner*  RcoTcry, 
3>4.    Critical  advantages  enjoyed  by 
him  du.-ing  his  residence  with  Locd 
T,^  rconneL  3S4-3So.    His  hanishiiKOt 
f.vm  his  ioMship's  table,  3S6.    Con- 
sequences of  his  rvlaptse  into  poverty, 
3>7.  3?>.     EJforts  of  his  mother  and 
late  patron  to  destroy  his  rvpatatioii, 
3>S.  oS9.     Failure  of  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel's  expedition  to  thrash  him,  and 
length  and  virulence  of  their  qoairet 
3j^9.     Dedication    of    his    poem   of 
*The   Bastard'  to  his  mother,  39i». 
Her  raort'ificatioa  on  its  poblicatioB. 
39«^  391.     Rapid  sale  of  the  poem; 
small   profit  derived  by  the  anthor. 
391 .  and  note.     His  self-complacency 
under    misfortune,    392.       Keigniog 
error  of  his  life,  393.     Frustration  of 
the  King's   intention   to   make   him 
Poet  Laureate,  394,  and  notes.    His 
assumption  of  the  title  of  *  Volunteer 
laureate*,  and  golden  recognition  of 
his  verses  by  the  Queen,  395,     Copy 
of    the     fortunate    poem,    395-^7 
Contrast  between  the  Queen*8  **  ava 
ricious  generosity"   and    Mrs.  Old 
field's    unconditional    kindness,   397 
Cibl>er's  protest  against  this   rolnn 
teer  laureateship,  1''.    Anuiud  pension 
bestowed  on   Savage  for  his  annoal 
poem,  398,  399,  and  notes  ••  ••.     His 
proposals  for  a  collected   edition  of 
his  works,  398,  and  note  *'.     Slander 
by  which  his  pension  from  the  Queen 
was  jeopardixed,  399,  400.      Issue  of 
process  against  h'lm  for  writing  an 
obscene    pamphlet,   400,   401.      Hb 
motive   for  writing  the  poem  cons- 
plained    of,    401,    and    notes    '^  ''. 
Object  of  the  poem,  *  The  Progress 
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of  a  Diviue*,  402,  and  note  ^.  Satires 
pro  and  con  upon  the  occasion,  ib. 
and  note  '*.  Dismissal  of  the  in- 
formation against  him,  with  enco- 
miums on  his  writings,  403.  His 
annual  disappearances  on  receipt  of 
his  pension,  405,  410.  Walpole's 
unfulfilled  promise  to  him,  t6. 
His  admiration  of  Bolingbroke,  405, 
40C.  Object  of  his  poem  *  On  Public 
Spirit*,  406-408.  His  denunciation 
of  a  custom  still  prevailing  to  too 
large  an  extent,  408,  409.  His  pru- 
dential reasons  for  excluding  the  lines 
from  his  printed  poem,  409.  Failure 
of  his  experiment  upon  the  Pnnce's 
generosity,  409,  410.  His  wretched 
lodgings  and  companions  in  times  of 
need,  4 1 0,  411 .  His  habit  of  borrow- 
ing and  not  paying,  411,412.  Effect 
of  his  irregular  habits  upon  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  his  occasional 
hosts,  412.  His  haughty  reasons  for 
declining  proffered  kindnesses,  413, 
420.  His  contemptuous  conduct  and 
insulting  epistle  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
413,  and  note  *'.  Aaron  Hill's  ex- 
cellent letter  of  advice  to  him,  iV>., 
note  ".  Insult  levelled  at  him  by 
Joe  Miller,  414.  Result  of  his  pro- 
posal for  publishing  his  works  by  sub- 
scription, 415.  His  improper  appli- 
cation of  moneys  received,  and  fre- 
quent revival  of  his  proposals,  41(5. 
.  Effect  of  the  Queen's  death  upon  his 
prospects,  417.  Elegance  and  origi- 
nality of  his  *  Poem  sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  her  late  Majesty ',  418, 
419.  Stoppage  of  his  pension,419,420. 
Pope's  suggestion  for  relieving  his 
distresses,  421.  His  complaints  of  his 
benefactors'  want  of  consideration  for 
him,  422.  His  refusal  to  write  a  con- 
ciliatory letter  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
423,  424.  Pope's  letters  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  managing  him,  424,  note. 
His  resolutions  of  economizing  on 
leaving  London,  and  disregard  of  them 
on  the  road,  425.  His  hospitable  re- 
ceptions at  Bristol,  425,  428.  His 
residence  at  Swansea,  and  poems  to 
his  Welsh  friends,  42G,  and  note  •'. 
His  object  in  desiring  to  return  to 
town ;  Pope's  remonstratorj'  letter  on 
the  occasion,  t6.,  and  note  **.  He 
determines  to  leave  Wales;  harsh 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  friends, 
427.  Extenuatory  remarks  on  his 
conduct,  428.  Sum  collected  for  him 
at  Bristol,  ib.     His  behaviour,   dis- 


tress^, and  ultimate  arrest  for  debt 
there,  429-43 1 .  His  letter  to  a  friend 
whilst  in  the  officer's  custody,  431, 
432.  His  removal  to  Newgate  (Bris- 
tol), 433.  His  refusal  to  allow  a  col- 
lection to  be  made  for  him,  ib.  His 
equanimity  in  prison,  434.  Hospi- 
tality of  the  prison  keeper  towards 
him,  435.  His  own  testimony  to  his 
gaoler's  kindnesses,  t6.,  note.  His 
defiant  letter  on  being  advised  to  re- 
frain from  publishing  a  satire,  436, 437. 
Pope's  valedictory  letter  to  him ;  its 
supposed  cause,  439,  and  note  '"'.  His 
sickness,  and  death  in  prison,  ib.  His 
personal  appearance  and  intellectual 
characteristics,  440.  His  knowledge 
of  life  and  source  of  his  failings,  440, 
441.  Insecurity  of  his  friendships; 
his  literary  honesty,  442.  His  various 
excellences  as  a  writer,  443.  Moral 
of  his  life,  444.  Quotations  apropos 
to  the  subject,  i6.,  note.  His  reply 
to  a  lady's  idea  of  Thomson,  iii.  238. 
His  portrait  by  Ellis,  431. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  Otway's  excellence 
as  a  dramatist,  i.  2lh,  note  '".  His 
opinion  of  Savage's  'Wanderer',  ii. 
379,  note. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles ;  disgraceful  frolic  of, 
ii.  7.  Penalty  inflicted  on  him  and  dis- 
honourable conduct  of  his  "  friends  " 
who  "interceded"  for  its  remission, 8. 

Settle,  Elkanah  ;  excites  Drj  den's  ire,  i. 
280.  Drjden's  scurrilous  attack  upon 
him,  281-285.  His  adroit  plan  of  sup- 
ply ing  elegies  and  epithalamiums,  286, 
note.  His  retaliation  upon  Dryden 
after  the  latter'sown  fashion,  287-297. 
Patronised  for  a  season  by  Rochester, 
303.  Counter  satires  on  Dr}'den  at- 
tributed to  him,  308,  309.  Humi- 
liating labours  of  his  latter  days,  309, 
and  note  **. 

Shakespeare;  beauty  of  Dryden's eulogy 
on,  i.  340,  and  note  ^^. 

Sheffield,  John,  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;  ancestry  of,  ii.  191,  and 
note.  His  self-education,  early  mili- 
tary employment,  and  quarrel  with 
Rochester, '  191,  192.  His  further 
military  advancements,  192.  Com- 
mands an  expedition  to  Tangier; 
story  connected  therewith,  1 93.  His 
position  under  James  II.  and  alleged 
rebuke  of  a  priest,  ib.  Origin  of  the 
story,  194.  His  spirited  reply  to 
King  William,  ib.  Created  Duke,  and 
builds  Buckingham  House,  1P4,  195. 
Characteristic  extract  from  his  will, 
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195,  note*.  His  death  and  faneral, 
and  Prior's  lines  on  the  latter,  i^.,  and 
note  ^.  His  three  wives,  195,  196, 
and  notes  *  *.  His  personal  cha- 
racter and  critical  remarks  on  his 
works,  19G-198,  and  notes  '"'«. 

Shenstone,  William ;  birthplace  of,  iii. 
295,  and  note.  Anecdote  of  his  in- 
&ntine  love  of  books,  ih.  His  first 
published  work,  296,  and  note  *. 
Publication  of  his  *  Judgment  of 
Hercules  *  and  *  Schoolmistress  ',  i6., 
and  notes  ^  *.  His  delight  in  beauti- 
fyiug  his  grounds,  297.  Ungracious 
Ixfhaviour  of  his  Hagley  neighl)our$, 
297,  298,  and  note  *.  His  alleged 
neglect  of  his  house,  298,  and  note  '. 
His  supposed  embarrassments  and 
death,  299,  and  notes  '"  -  ''^.  His  man- 
ners, personal  appearance,  and  notions 
of  dress,  3i>(),  and  note  •^.  Gray's 
notion  of  him,  *6.  Character  of  his 
writings,  :k)  1 .  His  *  Pastoral  Ballad ', 
and  extracts  from  it,  3ul-.*i(»3,  aud 
notes  **  '".  His  *  Levities  '  and  other 
Poems,  303.  His  *  Schoolmistress ', 
with  its  "  ludicrous  Index  ",  303, 304, 
and  notes  "  •*.  Merits  and  defects  of 
his  writings,  304,  and  note  '*. 

Shiels,  Robert;  author  of  Cibl)er's  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets',  ii.  329.  Assistant  to 
Johnson  in  his  *  Dictionarj' ',  ih.,  note  '. 

Smith,  Edmimd ;  character  of  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Philips  by,  ii.  28-32. 
Sketch  of  his  own  life  and  writings, 
by  Oldisworih,  41-48.  Competition 
of  two  colleges  for  him,  42.  Epithet 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  fair  sex,  j6. 
His  junior  performances,  43.  diameter 
of  his  *  Ix)ngiuus ',  48.  His  birth  and 
family  name,  49.  His  misconduct  at 
college,  40,  50.  His  Latiu  composi- 
tions, i6.  Question  of  his  expulsion 
from  college,  51,  and  note.  Anecdote 
of  his  interview  with  Addisou,  51,  52. 
His  cognomen  of  **  Captain  Kag",  52, 
aud  note  '*.  Reception  of  his  Play  by 
the  critics  and  the  public,  ib.,  and 
notes  •^■*^.  His  loss  through  not 
waiting  on  his  patrou,  53.  Addison's 
complaint  of  the  neglect  of  his  Tra- 
gedy, ib.  Character  of  his  Elegy  on 
John  Philips,  54.  Their  joint  qualifi- 
cations for  convivial  society,  t6., 
note  ".  His  projected  tragedy  of 
'  Lady  Jane  Grey ',  and  how  it  was 
frustrated,  54,  55.  Fatal  consequence 
of  his  prescribing  for  himself,  55. 
His  alleged  complicity  in  the  falsifi- 
cation of   the  text  of  Clarendon's 


*  History  \  55,  57.  His  habits  of  raid- 
ing aud  living,  56.  His  Indicnms 
analysis  of '  Pocockius ',  59.  Monody 
ascribed  to  him,  t6.,  note. 

Somer\'ile,  William;  birthplace  and  an- 
cestry of,  ii.  335,  note.  ShenHoae's 
account  of  his  death,  336,  and  note '. 
Character  of  his  poetry,  337,  and 
note  *.  His  elegant  compliment  to 
Addison,  t6.,  and  note  *.  Merit  of 
his  '  Chace  ,  337,  338.  His  *  Rani 
Sports '  and  unwrise  choice  of  faiaiik 
verse  for  the  same,  338,  and  note  '. 

Southey,  Robert ;  on  devotional  poettr, 
iii.  255,  notes  "  ^•. 

Sprat,  Thomas ;  character  of  the  life  of 
Cowley  by,  i.  3.  His  objection  to  tbe 
insertion  of  Milton's  name  in  Philipe'i 
epitaph,  ii.  24,  note.  His  Inrth  and 
education,  and  description  of  Ki»«t4f 
73,  aud  note  *.  Commcsnces  poet; 
his  adulator^'  language  to  his  patfoa. 
73,  74.  Character  of  his  *  Histoiycf 
the  Royal  Society  *,  74.  How  be  iwe 
to  distinction,  i6.,  note  '.  His  en- 
tious  conduct  as  one  of  James*s  Et- 
clesiastical  Commissioners,  75.  Su- 
gular  conspiracy  against  him,  75,  7t 
His  rival i-y  with  Humet,  and  rabakf 
of  his  congregation,  77.  Kxcdleoff 
of  his  prose;  character  of  his  poctiy* 
77,  7^.  Mr.  Macaulay*s  remaruina 
his  works  and  him,  note  ''.  Whiw 
l>ecome  of  his  papers  ?   78,  note  •. 

Steele,  Sir  Kichard ;  Addison's  alkfe' 
hursh  conduct  to,  ii.  121,  and  nott*: 
and  vol.  iii.  424.  Incidents  in  hiilifr 
related  by  Savage,  ii.  351,  352. 

Stepney,  George ;  education  and  dni^ 
niatic  employments  of,  ii.  15.  fe 
death  and  epitaph,  16.      Effect  of  h» 


juvenile  compositions  on  "gny 
authors  ",  tV>.  His  character  as  a  vo^ 
17. 

Subscription,  first  instances  of  pQfefi(»> 
tion  by,  iii.  24,  and  note  **. 

Swift,  Jonathan;  character  of  OH* 
worth  by,  ii.  49,  note  *.  His  asM< 
account  of  Richard  Duke's  deau»^ 
note  ^.  His  censure  on  Hali&x,  ^ 
and  note  ".  His  comments  oaii* 
dison's  Irish  Secretaryship,) 99, BOM 
^-'^.  His  remarks*  on  Addii*'* 
'Cato',  and  its  rehearsal  €■  At 
stage,  136,  note  ^^  Instance  ol  &>> 
regard  for  Gay,  295,  and  note*.  B* 
characteristic  remarks  on  Loid  K- 
vers's  will,  348,  note.  His  indi^ 
in  promoting  the  subscriptiBB  v 
Pope's  *  Homer',  iii.  42.    DiscTfyis? 
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of  accounts  as  to  his  birthplace,  157, 
1 58,  and  notes  '-*.  His  college  degree 
not  acquired  by  merit,  158.  His  re- 
ception by  Sir  W.  Temple,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  King  William,  159, 
and  notes.  Alleged  origin  of  his  life- 
long disease,  IGO.  Temple's  letter 
recommending  him  to  Sir  H.  South- 
well, i6.  note  *•.  His  penurious  mode 
of  travelling,  IGl,  and  note  '^.  His 
discontent  at  Temple's  neglect  of 
him,  ib,f  and  note  '-.  His  Irish  pre- 
ferment and  return  to  Temple,  162. 
Cause  of  his  enmitv  to  Dryden,  t'A., 
and  note  *'.  King  William's  unper- 
formed promise  to  him,  1G2,  163. 
His  disappointment  at  Lord  Berke- 
ley's conduct  towards  him,  and  set- 
tlement at  Laracor,  163,  and  note  ^^. 
His  invitation  to  and  guarded  inter- 
course with  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 
163,  164,  and  notes  *  *'.  Influence 
of  his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  upon  his 
church  prospects,  104,  165,  and 
notes  "  «».  His  *  Battle  of  the 
Books',  165,  and  note  ".  His  publi- 
cations on  Church  matters,  and  project 
for  advancing  religion,  166,  167.  His 
first  acquaintance  with  Harley,  167. 
His  writings  in  *The  Examiner',  and 
•Letter  to  the  October  Club',  168. 
Only  work  to  which  he  put  his  name, 
169,  and  note.  His  *  Conduct  of  the 
Allies ' ;  its  remarkable  effect  and 
large  sale,  169,  170.  His  pamphlet 
against  Burnet,  and  great  iutluence  at 
Court,  171.  His  acceptance  of  his 
Irish  deanery  and  exclusion  from 
English  preferments,  172, and  note". 
His  *  Jourual  to  Stella'  and  abortive 
efforts  to  reconcile  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  173,  and  notes  ^-".  His  con- 
tempt for  Steele  and  offence  against 
the  Scotch  Lords,  174,  and  note  **. 
His  retirement  to  and  reception  in 
Ireland,  175.  His  domestic  habits  in 
his  deanery,  176.  Question  of  his 
marriage  with  Stella  (Mrs.  Johnson\ 
177,  and  note  *";  186,  and  note  *^*. 
His  acquaintance  with  Vanessa  and 
its  consequences,  177-179,  and  notes 
**"".  Causes  and  consequences  of  his 
publication  of  the  *  Drapier's  Let- 
ters', 179,  180,  and  notes  ^•^,  Fi- 
delity of  his  amanuensis,  and  how  he 
requited  him,  180,  181.  His  subse- 
quent popularity,  181,  and  notes. 
Benefit  thus  conferred  by  him  on  Ire- 
land, 182.  Publication  of  his  '  Gul- 
liver's Travels',  ib.    His  reception  by 


Queen  Caroline,  and  alleged  improper 
letter  to  her  relative  to  Mrs.  Barber, 
183,.  184,  and  note  ".  Death  of 
Stella;  comment^  on  their  singular 
acquaintanceship,  184-186,  and  notes 
^^'^.  His  lampoon  on  Bettesworth, 
18G,  and  notes  •"  ^.  Its  -niinous 
effect  on  the  latter,  187.  Obloquy 
brought  upon  him  by  his  loans  to 
the  poor,  i'6.,  and  note  ^'.  Infirmi- 
ties of  his  later  years,  188,  189,  and 
notes.  Date  of  his  death,  value  of 
his  property,  and  influence  of  his 
writings,  190,  and  note  '•.  Obliga- 
tions of  Ireland  to  him ;  character  of 
his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub ' ,  i6.,  and  notes  ^  ^^ 
General  st^le  of  his  writings;  their 
freedom  from  metaphor,  191,  and 
note.  His  political  opinions  and  lean- 
ings, 191,  192,  and  note  *.  His  ex- 
emplary attention  to  his  decanal 
duties,  1 92.  His  dread  of  hypocrisy 
and  secrecy  in  religious  matters,  192, 
193.  His  personsd  appearance  and 
portraits,  193,  and  note  '^.  His  harsh 
behaviour  to  servants,  i6.,  and  note  ^. 
His  parsimony  and  mode  of  dispensing 
charity,  194.  Odd  story  told  of  him 
by  Pope,  194,  195.  License  claimed 
by  him  in  familiar  intercourse,  195, 
196.  His  quemlousness  and  discon- 
tentedness,  197.  Dr.  Delany's  eulogy 
upon  him,  198, 199.  His  own  account 
of  his  habits,  199,  note.  Prevailing 
feature  of  his  poetry ;  its  originality, 
199,  200.  Character  of  the  various 
lives  of  him,  200.  Two  letters  to 
Halifax,  201-203.  Three  letters  to 
Arbuthnot  (now  first  published), 
203-206.  His  satiric  allusion  to  Young, 
313.  Anecdote  related  of  him  by 
Young,  316. 


T. 


Tasso,  specimen  of  Fairfax's  translation' 
of,  i.  261-265. 

Theobald,  Lewis;  exposes  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Pope's  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, iii.  48.  His  exalted  position  in 
Pope's  *  Dunciad ',  53. 

Thomson,  James ;  birth  and  parentage 
of,  iii.  225,  and  notes  •  ^  Circum- 
stances of  his  parents;  his  early  friend, 
t6.,  and  note  ^.  His  education ;  poetic 
efforts  and  first  critics,  226,  and  note^. 
Proceeds  to  London ;  fate  of  his  cre- 
dentials, 227,  and  notes  *  ^  Finds  a 
customer  for  his  *  Winter ',  »6.,  and 
notes  '^  ".    His  obligations  to  Aaron 
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*2i».  m£4  I/Ol*:    '.      Hi*  •lrr-l:<*l«Er*.  »'_ 
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•?!f»rii.|r' :  fci*  -..i.::!^-*::!  L-rkiTicar  to 

liMr.  i>/.  «>i  :.'^»^  *-  **.  TnTrl*  -whii 
Cbflu-clJor  Til'^.-t'*  «oL,  :^i.  Writ** 
ki*  f^rxtiiof  *  L:*«rr}  '.  •  _  ai-i  Ciotr'^. 
F»te  of  tLr  j^  *m :  Ir^nit*  takr^  »-:tii 
h  l/T  I>^rd  L"ir^lv>ti,  Z'fl.  2>i,  a^id 
l*Ot*  *.  L'LV/Wird  cOL»-r'^»lrLO-»  of 
h«%  |j«troL'*  d*A:h,  iVx.  Performaiice 
of  faift  *  \fc».iu*:iL,w*xi' :  P'-p«'*  5-fcrncci 
U>  hiiu.  'z'*i,  il-i.  a:.^  tot«*  *-*. 
ProLi*/itioij  of  hi*  *  YA^^rA  ax«d  Deo- 
Don'  by  xhf.  Iic4:zcf4rr,  2:>  •.  .:34,  and 
note  *•.  ?5<icceft>of  b'l*  '  Tar.civd  and 
Sigii^ioaiMla \  'j^'A.iaiA  r.ottr  **.  Office 
coi*ferrwi  on  hiui  bv  Mr.  L^ttehon, 
Of.  Publishes  hn  *Ca>TJ»r  of  Iixio- 
I<r&ce';  cau.se  ofhi^  death.  'I'.h.  His 
niOMimecit,  {HrrMfr.al  ap|t:arar.cc.  axid 
pr>rtra!t^,  i'„  ar.d  i.ot*-»»  '^-*.  Per- 
fomumce  of  hi*  p</>thijniou^  Tragedy  ; 
aid  reudere*!  by  Quiii,  2 '15.  z'ih,  atd 
note  **.  PecuLiniy  rt-sulL*  of  the  per- 
fonnaijcef  2-3»J.  7  hoiii'^M,**.  affc-ctioL- 
mte  letter  to  hi*  *istcr,  2.'J»i,  li^r,  ai^d 
note  **.  Hip»  habitual  idbrL*-*.- :  Ami- 
fttroufr'ft  h.-ticT  ^nj  }r>  <iKith.  2'57, 
note  **.  Hi*  <At\  '■t\lc  of  rtfa<iiL?: 
H«%'age's  oliK'n-ati*^)!!  <;rj  his  pccu- 
Jiaritien,  2-*i%,  ai.d  IiOte^  **-*^.  Origi- 
nality of  his  Mjle  aud  versification, 
1">*^.  His  fidelif\  to  natun-,  iV.  iJis 
diction,  24' ».  \'arioti.s  revisniii*  atsd 
extenfiioiii^  of  hi^  *  SeasoiiK',  •J4«;-242. 
Hift  oripiiai  '  Oumon  and  Musidora  ', 
242,  24'j.  SfM'ciiiien  of  Pope's  alte- 
ratioiiii,  24;5,  244. 
Tickell,  ThornaJi;  college  career  of,  ii. 
.tl9,  and  note.  His  eurlv  initiation 
ihto  State  affairs,  c'.  Excellence  of 
bin  verMA  to  Ad<iihon,  'HO,  320,  and 
note*  '*.  Hi.s  *  Progrchs  of  Peace^'* 
320.  Hifi  traiffilation  of  Homer,  and 
Poj>e'H  charge  againht  Addison  re- 
lative thereto,  321-323,  and  notes ''-'^ 
Young's  letter  to  him  thereon,  324, 
note.  Beaut\'  of  his  elepv  on  Addi- 
w>n,  .".25,  and  note  ".  His  death,  16. 
HiA  iK>Kition  among  the  minor  poets, 
320.  Fate  of  his  son ;  Gray's  opinion 
of  his  i)oetry,  ib.,  note  *".  His  ver- 
sion of  Homer,  and  Pope's  conclu- 
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and  ample  mheritaaccv  d^ 
*.  Hi»  edncaaon  aad 
matx  m  PariiaBiccrt  and  at  Cowt/ilt, 
^i-it.  Aaecdc»te  of  t^  two 
24**.  Hk  -i<'*<r;  »  a  pcet,  A. 
*  Addresft  totheQoecB',  221.  JqIb- 
eon'ft  error  r^ianre  tlMMo,  Aw  BMr 
• .  Hi*  marriage :  carlr  deatk  of  Ui 
wife.  4:^4.  His  fmitkas  poetic  wooiap 
of  Sachxrisn.  ib.  His  reply  tt»  bcr  in 
old  age.  223.  His  «cco&d  maniafe, 
ai.d  Lumeroos  progeny,  244.  Uii 
fp^rech  on  gri«^acc««.  244.  225.  Hii 
remonstrance  with  Sir  Thomas  Jer- 
m\n,  and  anecdote  pertinent  riierettk, 
22rt.  His  acnDMHuuiis  speech  acainft 
Judge  Crawley,  246,446.  Hiss|nrhed 
defence  of  epi.*copacT,  426-448.  His 
independent  conduct  in  Parliament, 
22^.  His  interview  with  the  King 
at  Oxford,  2j9.  His  scheme  for  nn- 
dennining  the  Parliament,  229,  230. 
Di>cover%-  of  his  plot,  and  ttmn^ 
stor}  'tj  •-•^<!.  theretcs  231.  Hia  pusil- 
lanimous behaviour  on  his  apprdien- 
sion,  232.  Advantage  taken  by  the 
Parliament  cf  the  disco  very  of  his 
plot,  233.  His  shameless  letter  ti> 
the  Earl  of  Pt>rtland.  i33.  234.  Finn 
conduct  of  Portland,  2:J4.  Waller's 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  his 
liberty,  235,  23fs  awi  note  ".  His 
expatriation  and  subsequent  retora 
home,  237.  Gentle  treatment  of  his 
mother  by  Cromwell,  238.  His 
famous  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  438» 
25.^.  His  further  poems  to  and  on 
Cromwell,  239.  Moral  worthlessnefs 
of  his  panegyrics,  ih.  His  reply  to 
Charles  II.,  240.  Saville's  regard  for 
him,  in  spite  of  his  water-drinking, 
16.  His  popularity  in  Parliament ; 
witticisms  attributed  to  him,  240, 
241,  and  note  *'.  His  vindictive 
accusation  of  Clarendon,  241,  242. 
Failure  of  his  two  attempts  upon  the 
Eton   proTostship,   iK      His  several 
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retorts  to  and  upon  James  II.,  242, 

243.  Extreme  prolongation  of  his 
poetic  powers,  243.  His  last  hours  and 
reproof  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

244.  Aubrey's  characteristic  sketch 
of  his  personal  appearance,  *6.,  note 
^.  Discreditable  anecdote  of  his 
daughter  Mar}'*s  husband,  note  ^^. 
His  descendants,  244,  245.  Claren- 
don's character  of  him,  245-247.  Re- 
marks thereon,  247.  The  two  ver- 
sions of  his  intimacy  with  Morley, 
247,  248.  His  excuse  for  flattering 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  248.  His 
political  tergiversations,  ib.  Causes 
of  the  diminution  of  his  estate, 
249,  and  note  *".  His  admiration 
of  Chapman's  'Homer',  250,  and 
note  *'.  Trifling  subjects  of  his 
lighter  poems,  251.  His  general 
freedom  from  philosophic  pedantrj', 
252.  His  images  of  gallantry,  and 
amatory  verses,  253.  His  lavishness 
of  praise,  254.  His  lines  on  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul's,  255.  His  sacred 
poems,  256,  257.  Character  of  his 
versification;  his  models,  259.  The 
origin  of  alliteration  attributed  to 
him,  260.  His  obligations  to  Fairfax, 
261.  Date  of  his  first  marriage,  265. 
See  also  additional  notes,  iii.  423. 

Walmsley,  Gilbert ;  Dr.  Johnson's  eulo- 
gium  on,  ii.  57,  58. 

Walsh,  Joseph ;  Dryden's  high  compli- 
ment to,  ii.  35,  and  note  ^  His 
position  in  fashionable  life,  i6.  Pope's 
graceful  recollection  of  him,  36,  and 
notes  *^.  Character  of  his  works, 
37.  Pope's  reciprocation  of  his  kind- 
nesses»  and  reliance  upon  him,  72,  88. 

Warburton's  compliment  to  Pope's 
'  Kssay  on  Man',  iii.  65.  His  first 
meetings  with  Pope,  68,  note.  His 
correspondence  witn  Pope's  enemies, 
and  aid  to  Theobald,  68,  69,  and 
notes  '"  **'.  His  defence  of  Pope's 
Essay  against  Crousaz,  70.  Pope's 
gratitude  to  him,  71.  Bolingbroke's 
hatred  of  him,  72,  and  note. 

Watts,  Isaac ;  Dr.  Johnson's  esteem  for, 
iii.  247,  and  note  '.  His  birth  and 
infiemtine  studies,  ib.  His  noncon- 
formist tutor  and  fellow-pupils,  248, 
and  notes  *-•.  His  father's  suffering 
for  nonconformity,  t^.,  note  '.  Be- 
comes tutor  to  Sir  John  Hartopp's 
son,  249,  and  note  '.  His  pulpit 
labours  and  coadjutors,  ib.,  and  notes 
^  *®.  His  long  residence  in  the 
Abney   family,    249-251,   and    UQtes 


"  ".  His  refinement  of  noncon- 
formist language,  '^''1.  His  mode  of 
preaching,  251,  252.  His  charity  to 
the  poor,  and  solicitude  for  children, 
252.  Excellence  of  his  philosophical 
and  theological  works,  253.  His 
death,  and  self-written  epitaph,  254, 
and  note  '*.  Excursiveness  of  his 
studies,  ib.  His  character  as  a  poet ; 
rarity  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
hymns,  254,  255,  and  notes  "-*".  His 
versification ;  purity  of  his  thoughts, 
255,  256. 

West,  Gilbert ;  ancestry  and  connexion 
of,  iii.  273,  and  note.  His  military 
and  civil  employment,  ib.  His  reli- 
gious writings  and  devotional  prac- 
tices, 274.  Influence  of  his  example 
on  Pitt  and  Lyttelton,  ib.  Pope's  be- 
quest to  him,  275,  note  *.  Lucrative 
appointments  held  by  him  at  his 
death,  i6.,  and  notes  **  ***.  Merit  of 
his  traiislation  of  Pindar,  275,  276, 
and  note  *'.  Main  defect  of  his  *  In- 
stitution of  the  Garter',  277,  and 
note  ''^  His  *  Imitations  of  Spenser  *, 
and  observations  on  compositions  of 
similar  character,  t6.,  and  notes  '^  ". 
Poem  in  *  The  Adventurer '  ascribed 
to  him,  278. 

Wilks,    the  actor,    benevolence    of  to 

Savage,  ii.  350,  353,  354,  and  notes 
as  24  35g^ 

Wit,  definitions  of,  i.  18-20. 

Withers,  General  Henry ;  Pope's  Epitaph 

upon,  iii.  149. 
Withers,   George,  Sir  John  Denham's 

humorous  plea  in   behalf  of,   i.  69, 

note  *. 
Wordsworth,  William  ;  critical  remarks 

on  Dryden  by,  386,  note. 


Y. 


Yalden,  Thomas;  Errors  in  Johnson's 
account  of,  ii.,  311,  note  '.  Incident 
which  led  to  his  rise  in  Dr.  Hough's 
esteem,  311,  312.  His  appearance  as 
an  author:  Satire  on  his  Ode,  312, 
and  notes.  His  church  preferments* 
313.  Suspected  of  complicity  in 
Atterbury's  plot.  His  explanations, 
313.  314.  His  death,  314,  and  note. 
Merit  of  his  *  Hymn  to  Darkness  *, 
and  possible  source  of  some  of  its 
verses,  314,  315. 

Young,  Edward ;  letter  to  Tickell  from, 
ii.,  324;  author  of  his  life  in  this 
collection,  iii.,  307,  and  note  '.  His 
birthplace  and  parentage:  character 
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and  church  career  of  his  father,  307, 

308,  and  notes  *  *.  His  college  pro- 
gress and  patron,  309.  His  Codriugton 
Library  Oration  and  its  dedication, 

309,  310.  His  alleged  laxity  of  con- 
duct, and  Pope's  remarks   thereon, 

310,  Tindal's  testimony  to  his  con- 
troversial powers,  and  Johnson's 
characteristic  observation,  311,  and 
note.  Object  of  his  *  Epistle  to 
Lord    Lansdown',    311,    312.      His 

*  Last  Day  *,  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  publication,  312,  313. 
Swift's  satirical  allusion  to  his  pension : 
actual  date  of  the  latter's  commence- 
ment, 313,  and  note  "*.  Nature  of 
the  dedicatioH   to  *  The  Last  Day', 

314.  His  *  Force  of  Kcligion',  and 
its  subject,  314,  315,  and  notes  "  '*. 
His  flattering  welcome  to  George  L, 

315.  His  connexion  with  the  Whar- 
ton family,  and  anecdote  of  Swift, 

316.  His  tragedy  of  *  Busiris*,  and 
its  dedication,  31 G,  317,  and  notes 
**  '*.     Production  of  his  *  Revenge  *, 

317.  and  note.  His  dedication  to 
Wharton,  and  subsequent  suppression 
of  it,  ib.  Character  of  his  prltron, 
and  Chancery  suit  arising  out  of  his 
connexion  with  him,  318.  His  popu- 
larity in  the  pulpit,  and  single  failure 
therein,  319.  His  literary  intimacy 
with   Tickell,   »6.,    and   notes.     His 

*  Paraphrase  on  Job ',  and  doubtful 
love  of  retirement,  319,  320.  Period 
of  the  composition  of  his  Satires,  320. 
His  adroit  use  of  a  royal  escape  from 
danger,  i6.  His  reason  for  recom- 
mending satire,  321.  Large  sum 
brought  to  him  by  the  Satires  :  anec- 
dote of  Wharton  relative  thereto,  322. 
His  servile  lett^ir  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
323,  note  ^.  Subject  of  his  *  Ocean ' ; 
specimen  of  the*  Wish'  concluding 
it,  324,  325.  His  late  entr>'  into 
Orders,  and  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 

326,  327.  His  *  True  Estimate  of 
Human  Life ',  and  *  Imperium  Pelagi  *, 

327,  The  latter  ridiculed  by  Field- 
ing, tb.  His  presentation  to  Welwyn 
Itectory,  and  marriage,  328,  and 
note  **.  His  *  Extempore  Epigi'am 
on  Voltaire ',  and  Verses  to  the  latter, 

328,  329,  and  note  '».     Death  of  his 


wife  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
350,  and  notes.    His  presumed  foun- 
dation   of   his    *  Niffht    Thoughts ' 
thereon.  330-332.    Wharton's  eccen- 
tric gift  to  him,  332.   Anecdote  of  the 
destruction  of  one  of  his  pieces,  333. 
Baselessness  of  the  story  identifying 
his  son  with  the  *  Lorenzo '  of  the 
*  Night  Thoughts ',  333-336.   Source 
of  the  falsehoods,  and  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  poet  and  his  son, 
336,  and  notes.    His  presumed  equi- 
vocal conduct  relative  to  Pope,  338, 
339.    Allusions  to  himself   selected 
from    his  poem,  339,  340.      Fond- 
ness of  the  French  for  his  *  Niffht 
Thoughts ',  340.    Performance  of  his 
play  of  *  The  Brothers ',  and  act  of 
benevolence  connected  with  it,  341, 
342.    Sums  received  by  him  for  it, 
and  for  his  writings  generally,  341, 
note.     His  '  Centaur  not   fabulocft ', 
and    the   character    of   '  Altamont ' 
therein,  342.  Spiritedness  of  his  letter 
on  *  Original  Composition',  342,  343. 
Origin  of  Lord  Melcombe's  Lines  to 
him,  343.     Copy  of  the  Lines  and 
Letteraccompanying  them,  344.    His 
poem,  *  Resignation',  and  its  occasion, 
345,  346.       Mrs.  Montagu's   letters 
descriptive  of  his  character,  34b  note, 
and  351  note.   His  stanza  on  Richard- 
son's death,  347.     His  testamentary 
injunctions    respecting    his    papers: 
his  legatees,    ib.    His  death :   false- 
hoods of  the  *  Biographia '  relative  to 
his  funeral,  348.    His  adventure  near 
a  camp,   349.     Presumed   causes   of 
his   non-preferment   in    the  church, 
349, 350.    Mistaken  for  the  original  of 
Parson  Adams,  351,  352.     His  habits 
of  reading:    his    fbrgetfulness,    352, 
and  notes.    His  epitaph,  ib,   Boswell's 
account  of  an  interview  with  his  son, 
353,  note  **,     His  varieties  of  style 
and    versification,  354.      Merit    and 
prime  defect  of  his  *  Last  Day  *,  355. 
Great  excellence  of  his  Satires,  16., 
and  note.     Originality  of  his  *  Night 
Thoughts',  35b.     Uniform  catastro- 
phes of  his  tragedies,  ib.     Specimens 
of  some  of  his  conceits,  357.     Cha- 
racter of  his  versification,  o57,  358. 
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